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INTRODUCTION. 



DuBiNQ the life of the late Mb. Andrew Knight, he 
was repeatedly urged by many Bdentific Horticoltiirists to 
collect together aad republish all that he had written on 
Vegetable Physiology and Horticulture; and since his lamented 
death this wish has again been repeated to his lamiij , and 
having been seconded by the advice of some of his friends 
whose pm'suits Lave well qualified them to judge of the 
probable utility of such a work« it has been determined to offer 
to the public a selection from the Papers which at various 
periods he communicated to the EoyaL and Horticultural 
Societies, in a form that will render theur contents available 
to many persons by whom the Transactions of these Societies 
are not attainable. 

Vegetable Physiobgy is a branch of science which till 
very lately has not been very extensively cultivated; hence 
the number of persons competent to judge of the value of 

!Mr. Kuight's researches is necessarily limited : but the con- 
tinual reference that is made to his papers in the works 
of M. De Candolle, Dutrochet, Du Petit-Thouars, Fourier, 
Keiser, and other ibreign writers on similar sui^ects, by 
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several of whom his experiments have been repeated and 
the results confirmed, shows that his labours are extensively 
known and appreciated on the continent of Europe. 

Sir Humphrey Davy in his Lectures on the Chemistry of 

Agriculture, and Dr. l.indley in his Theory of lIorticulLuie, 
together with many other writers among his countrymen 
and countrywomen, have by the adoption of his opinions 
afforded a gratifying proof of the estimation in wliich they 
hold both his theoretic views, and the practical results he 
deduced &om them. 

A taste for Horticulture has lor some years been so 
universally cultivated, that all classes are familiar with 
Mr. Knight's name as a writer, and the extracts from his 
papers which are found in many of the periodical puhUca- 
tions on Horticulture and Arboriculture of the present day, 
have caused the readers of these works to be in some degree 
conversant with the particular subjects on which he has 
treated ; and though the value of the present work may be 
diminished by the task of editing it having imavoidably fallen 
to those who ai e ill qualified to do justice to the undertaking, 
they are still cheered by the hope that their imperfect 
attempt may, nevertheless, by making both Mr. Knight's 
character and his writings better known, be the means of 
demonstrating more fully to the world the constant and 
never-tiring exertions of his mind in the pursuit of know- 
ledge, and its application to purposes of practical utihty 
for the benefit of his feUow-creatures. 
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Mere discoyenes in abstract science, and even tlietr appli- 
cation to an increased production of animal and vegetable 
ibod, may seem to the casual observer not entitled, from the 

want of dazzling brilliancy, to more than secondary importance 
and &me ; but when he reflects on the growth of crime and 
the insecurity of property resulting from the goading and 
baneful influence of the male suada fames on a population 
rapidly oiit<^ro\viug its means of existence, he will then allow 
that such labours as those of Mr. Knight are likely to exercise 
a most beneiidal influence on the moral as veil as physical 
welfare of society. 

It is necessary to say a few words to explain why a work 
requiring so little time or preparation as a selection of papers^ 
and the simple sketch of Mr. Knight's hfe prefixed to it, should 
not have appeared at a much earlier period after bis death* 
And this it was the anxious wish of his family should have 
been the case. They were, however, induced to concede their 
own wishes on this point to the suggestions of a gentleman 
who had kindly undertaken to furnish the memoir, and 
who considered that the materials put into his hands were 
suf&cient to form a more pretending volume. 

That gentleman having very lately declined to proceed with 
the work on the ground of ill health, the original design has 
again been adopted, and the very few letters or memorandums 
of Mr. Knight that remain have been nrranged by those 
unused to write for the public eye, and whose judgment may 
probably be biassed by the devoted respect and affection they 
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feel for the memory of the beloved parent whose character 
they have attempted to portray. 

Under mdi drcnmstanoes, it is hoped this unpietending 
memoir will be received with indulgence. 

Mr. Knight's family cannot omit this opportunity of 
acknowledging with thankfiilnetw how much they owe to 
George Bentuam, Esq., for the kindness which has led him to 
render them many and important services in tiie publication 
of this wuik ; and to Dr. J.indley they are also indebted for 
assistance in the selection of the papers that have heen 
deemed most desirable for the present volume. Their thanks 
are also due to the CouncOs of the Royal and Horticultural 
Societies for the loan of the copper-plates illustrating the 
papers here reprinted, and to several Mends of Mr. Knight 
for eommunications on various subjects. 

March, IS40. 
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THOMAS ANDREW KNIGHT, ESQ, 



Of the eariy history of the family from which Mr. Andrew 

Knight is descendeii but little is known with ('crtainty. The 
records of Shrewsbury show that, from the reign of Henry VI. 
to that of Charles I.^ a family of the name of Knight resided 
in that town, and repeatedly filled its dvic offices; and one of 
them, Thomas Knight, in 1509, was elected one of its represen- 
tatives in parliament. A pedieree of the Shrewsbury kni«j^hts is 
preserved in the British Museum, with arms identical with those 
used by the present family : and the christian names borne by 
both bear a striking similarity. The name di8aiq>ear8 from the 
Shrewsbury annals just at the time when Mr. Richard Knight, 
the great grandfather of the subject of this memoir, is known to 
have been residing on an estate of his own at Castle Green iu 
the parish of Madeley, in the same counQr ; and when it is 
recollected with what irr^ularity parish renters were kept 
during the civil wars, it is not surprising that the connecting 
link should not have been more rxartlv traced. 

Mr. Richard Knight's eldest son, Francis, was born at Castle 
Green in 1640, where he succeeded his father and resided till 
< his death. The second son, Richard, was horn in 1658, and 
attained to considerable eminence in his day, from the success 
which attended his mercantile speenl itions, and the high cha- 
racter he established for independence and probity; and he 
deserves more especial notice here as the founder of the fortune 
of his family. 

B 
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He early embarked in the iron trade^ and worked a forge, the 
remains of which are still to be seen at the lower end of Ooal- 
brooke Dale. This district was not at that period, as it is now, 
the great field of the iron trade oi iSiiropshire, and he soon 
quitted it for a foi^e at Moreton, in the parish of Shawbury. 

The smelting of iron at this time was carried on almost uni- 
versally by means of wood charcoal in small furnaces, the 
bellows of which were worked by water-wheels, and were gene 
rally situated on the banks of streams, in the vicinity of iai'ge 
tracts of coppice wood. The scale on which these works were 
carried on, as compared with those of the present day, may best 
be understood by the fact that, in 1740, a few years before 
Ml-. Richard Knight's death, there were only fifty-nine iron 
furnaces in the whole of England and Wales*, and the average * 
quantity of metal produced by each was 5 tons 13 cwt. per 
week ; while in Shropshire alone there were lately between fifty 
and sixty furnaces at work, each producing above seventy tons 
per week-|*! In 17-10 there were only six furnaces in Shrop- 
shire, which together made two thousand tons per annum : of 
these Mr. Richard Knight had two, besides several forges ; he 
had also one forge in Staffordshire, and shares in nearly the 
whole of the iron works of Worcestershire, and a furnace and 
forge at Briu^ewood near Ludlow, in Herefordshire. 

Long before tliis time the manufacture of iron had begun to 
decline owing to the increasing difficulty of procuring an 
adequate supply of fuel ; which is not surprising, when it is 
known that a large furnace will consume in a year the produce 
of one hundred and twenty acres of coppice wood ! The trade 

* See Art. on Iron making in Supp. to Enoydop. Brit. 

t Paper read at meeting of the Shiopahire Kat Htat. See hy Mr. T. Blunt. 

} Dudley, who vnote in the reign of James I. states that there were at that * 
time in Enghmd three hundred fomaoee for the manufiketure of p^-ixon, making 
the attonishiiig quantity annually of one hundred and eighty thousand tons, 
though he says the trade is falling into deeaye." — See Supp. to Encyclop. Brit. 
— curious old pamphlet^ without date, but written since 1714, ^ On the 
Interest of Cheat Britain in supplying Hemlf with Iron/' gives the whole 
quantity then made as 12,190 tons, and states that it had been 19,485 tons. 
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did not begin to revive till about 1730, when the use of pit 
coal* in blast furnaces became general. It seems, therefore, 
probable that Mr. Knight owed his extraordinary sncoess solely 

to the efforts of bis own powerful mind and the enlarged views 
by which his proceedings were directed, for it was evidently not 
during the prosperous days of the iron trade that he made his 
fcntune, nor is it supposed that his original capital was at all 
considerable. 

After he became a rich man, he never departed from the sim- 
plicity of his early habits. One of his few indulgences was that 
of riding a fine horse: and this, perhaps, may have be^ as much 
dictated by prudence as pleasure, for before the establishment 
of country banks large sums of money were necessarily trans- 
ferred from place to place on horseback. One undoubted 
deviation from the unostentatious mode of living attributed to 
him has been handed down, in a magnificent silver punch-bow], 
capable of containing nine quarts, with the contents of which it 
was his custom to regale himself and his friends. Many 
anecdotes are told of this old gentleman, wliicb, after all due 
allowance has been made for the change of manners that the 
lapse of two centuries has made, still show that he must have 
been a person of very singular habits. 

On one occasion a large quantity of Russian iron was adver- 
tised for sale at a certain inn in the city, and on the day 
appointed, Mr. Knight arrived there meanly dir^ssed; and while 
waiting for the sale to commence, he volunteered his assistance 
to relieve a man who was employed in turning a spit on which 
a piece of beef was roasting. While so employed, he entered 
into conversation with the landlord, who told him that a great 

* Fill] T. in " Wortliies of England," printed in 1662, indulges in the 
following amusing anticipations on this gnbjcct : — " "What we may call river or 
fresh-water coals, digged out ia this county (Shropf<hIro), at such a distance 
from Severn that they are easily ported by hnai into othor countries. Oh ! 
if this coal could bo so charked as to make inm melt out of the stone, as it 
maketh it in smiths' forges, to be \vrought in the bars ! But Rome was not 
built in a day ; and a new world of experiments is lefte to the discoverie of 
posteritie." 

B 2 
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iion-master from Shropshire, of the name of Knight, was, with 
many others, expected to be present at the sale. He remained 
incognito, and in the back ground, till the sale was nearly 

over, yet Ik^ managed to become the successful competitor ; but 
from his shabby appearance the auctioneer hesitated to accept 
him, from a doubt of his responsibihty to pay the amount. 
The sum which he cleared by this transaction is said to have 
been extremely large. 

At another time, he lost his way in the dark on a connnon near 
Stourbridge, when he was conveying a very large sum of money , 
in his saddle-bags, and he was at length himself admitted into 
the cottage of a collier, and his horse and bags, which he said 
were filled with nails, were placed in an adjomini^: shed. A 
wi'dding feast, which is always an occasion of much more 
gaiety among colliers than it is with agricultural labourer?-, was 
bein^ celebrated in the cottage, when Mr. Knight joined the 
party, and danced in his boots, till the return of daylight 
enabled him to proceed on his journey. At parting he pre- 
pared to present a gratuity to his host for his entertainment, 
but it was dechned on the ground that nothing was expected 
from so poor a man. He then made himself known, and pre- 
sented the collier with five guineas. 

Mr. Ivichard Knight removed to Bringewood Forge about the 
year 1698, of which he had taken a lease for twenty-one years 
from the second Lord Craven, and on the improvement of which 
he immediately expended between £20,000 and £30,000. Lord 
Craven's predecessor had, about thirty years before, purchased 
an extensive tract of land, including the forest of Mocktree and 
the cha^e of Bringewood, from the Earl of Lindsey, to whose 
father, the first earl, it had been granted by Charles L* in 
reward for the services Lord Lindsey had rendered to the Royal 
cause during the struggle between the king and the parliament. 

* In a paper, No. 354 of the Harl. M8S. in the British Mnseani, is a survey 
of the foresto and chases of Mocktree and ]Mngewood, made in the reign of 
James I. from which the following is an extract : " These forests are stately 
ground^ and do breed a gi cat and large deer, and will keep of red and &Uow 
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Before the expiration of tiie lease, Mr. Knight had himself 
become the possessor of this portion of Lord Craven's estate, 

together with much other l.md adjoining, on part of which his 
grandson, Mr. Payne Knight, between the years 1773 and 1776, 
built the mansion of Downton Castle. 

Previously to Mr. Knight*s removal to Bnngewood, he had 
married the daughter of Air. Andrew Payne of Shawhury, and 
two suiib hail been born. The eldest, Richard, afterwards mar- 
ried Miss Powell of Stanage Park, county Radnor, and had 
a daughter, who became the wife of Thomas Johnes, Esq., of 
Havod, county Cardigan, and was mother to Colonel Johnes 
and the Rev. Samuel Johnes Knight. 

Prom her the Johneses inherited Croft Castle, in Hereford- 
shire, Stauage Park, and the Priory, near Cardigan. 

Of the second son, Thomas, more will be said hereafter. 
There were also two younger sons, Edward and Ralph, who 
were ancestors of those branches of the family who settled at 
Wolverley, in Worcestersliire, and Henley Hall, in Shropshire. 
Mr. Knight had several daughters, from one of whom is 
descended Mr. Samuel Rogers, the distinguished author of The 
Pleasures of Memory and another married Mr. — Spooner, of 
Warwickshire, and was the mother of the last race pf that 
name. 

Mr. Richard Knight died at his house at Downton, February 
3rd, 1745, and was buried in the chancel of Burrington church, 
under an appropriate monument — a large slab of cast iron ! 

Mr. Thomas Knight was born in the year 1700, and entered 
the Church. In 1/30 he was presented by the Lord Herbert to 
the Uvings of Ribbesford and Bewdley, in the county of Wor- 

deer two or three thousaiui at least. Mem. That the forest and cha.^c of 
Mocktrcc and Bringewood are near adjoining to the castle of Ludlow, the chief 
house of the Prince of Wales, out of which the Frc;sident and Council had their 
timber for building, and wood and coals for their provisions, besides the pleasureB 
of the game, till they were granted to Robert, Earl of Essex (by (^uecn 
Elizabeth), sinee ^ea the Lord President and Council have been enforced to 
buy ihwt timber, wood, and coals, whidi waa a great charge to her Majesty, 
and is likely to be ao to his H ajcaty." 
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cester, which he held till his death ; though, after his marriage, 
he resided at Wormesley Grange, near Hereford. He was a 
man of great simpUd^ and Idndness of character, comhined 
with superior ability, and his views on many subjects appear to 
have been in advance of the period in which he Uved ; he was 
greatly beloved and respected by his neighbours, by whom his 
remarks and axioms were long remembered, and quoted to his 
children. 

He died November 3rd, 1 764, and was interred at Wormesley. 
He left two sons and two daughters : the eldest, Mr. Payne 
Knight, was born February 3rd, 17^0; Thomas Andrew, the 
youngest son, was bom at Wormesley Grange on the 12th of 
August, 1 759, and was therefore only five years old at the period 
of his father's death. 

The early education of both these brothers was much neg- 
lected, particularly that of the eldest, who never was at a public 
school, or at either of the Universities ; and the eminence to 
which he attained as a scholar, adds another to the many 
instances on record, of the manner in which an energetic mind 
will press forward in pursuit of knowledire in spite of disadvan- 
tages and difHculties. Mr. Payne Knight did not begin the 
study of the Greek language till he was eighteen, and his atten- 
tion was then chiefly directed to those subjects which illustrate 
Greek 'sculptures and coins, viz., Mythology and the Archaic 
Greek language, and the earliest productions ui his pen were 
devoted to elucidate some obscure points of Greek mythology. 
He visited Italy before he was of age, and there acquired that 
taste for the fine arts, and especially for the productions of the 
Greek sculptor, which led to his forming the magnificent col- 
lection of ancient bronzes and coins bequeathed by his will to 
the British Museum*. The only one of Mr. P. Knight's 
works which has much interest for the general reader is An 
Analytical Inquiry into the Principles of Taste,** first published 
in 1805, and which has passed throuirh several editions. In 
1809 the Dilettanti SSociety published a splendid work entitled 
* The value of this collection was estimated at 60,000^. 
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" Specimens of Ancient Sculpture selected from different collec- 
tions in GreatBritam," the subjects for which were chosen by Mr. 
P. Knight, and lie wrote the preface and the description of the 
plates. He was also the author of several poems : The Land- 
scape," "Progress of Civil Society/' ** Monody of the Death of 
Mr. Fox,'* and " Alfred, a Romance in Rhyme," and of some 
articles in the Edinburgh Review. In 1820, he published an 
edition of the Iliad and Odyssey. His object in this edition 
was to restore the text of Homer to its original state. His 
*• Inquiry into the Principles of Taste " was reviewed in the 

Edinburgh Review" for January 1806. Mr. P. Knight was 
elected to serve in parliament for the borough of Leominster 
in 1780 ; and in 1784 he was chosen one of the representatives 
of Ludlow, for which place he continued to sit until 180G, when 
he retired from parliament. 

Mr. Andrew Knight received his early education at Ludlow, 
from whence he was removed to a school of considerable reputa^ 
tion at Chiswick, then kept by Dr. Crawford. He was afterwards . 
entered of Baliol College, Oxford, where the late eminent 
physician Dr. Bailiie was his contemporary : who used to say of 
him, that he managed to acquire as much Latin and Greek 
as most of his fellow-students, though he spent less time about 
it, and much less than he devoted to field sports.*' He was at 
tliis period and continued for many years afterwards to be an 
eager sportsman, and an excellent shot ; but with him, even in 
his boyhood, killing the game was only a secondaiy consideration 
to the opportunities which his long rambles with his gun afforded 
him for studying nature ; and from the facts and incidents 
collected at this early period he laid in a fund of information 
which formed the basis of many of his subsequent investi- 
gations. 

He was at this time painfully shy, and it was difficult to draw 

him out ; but he was remarkable for the steadiness with which 
he resisted all attempts, whether by persuasion or raillery, 
to join in the intemperate habits then so common in the 
Universities. 
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Hid school holidays, and afterwards his college vacations^ 
were spent either with his brother in London or with his 
mother, who had continued to reside at Wormesley Grange for 
some years after her husband's death ; but having sustained the 
loss of both her daughters (one in her 16th, the other in her 
19th year), she removed to Maryknowle, a small house near 
Ludlow, which Mr. Payne Knight had fitted up as a temporary 
residence for himself during the time he was building Downton 
Castle. Some account of Mr. Andrew Knight's occupai ions and 
pursuits at this period has been furnished by the pen of his 
early friend the late Dean of Exeter, Dr. Landon. The inter- 
course of which the commencement is here described was 
continued till Mr. Knight's death, which was followed, after the 
lapse of only a few months, by that of the dean. 

" My acquaintance with Mr. Thomas Andrew Knight com- 
menced at Oxford, when he was a member of Baliol C!oUege, in 
1 77B or 1 779y I cannot name the exact time. When at college 
in our leisure hours we often met, and frequently took walks 
together. Close application was not one among the character- 
istics of his college life. A little reading, with his extraordinary 
memory and great natural talents, went very for in improving 
the powers of his mind. His classical reading in Greek and 
Latin was not extensive, but whatever he once gave his mind 
to made impressions which he never lost. One line in Virgil, 
particularly of the Georgics, if quoted in our fomiliar conversa- 
tion, would generally be foUowed by a recital of pages ; and the 
same faculty eminently displayed itself if an accidental reference 
were mnde to Milton's Paradise Lost, or Thomson's Seasons, 
when the mention of a single passage would draw from him an 
accurate repetition of a whole book, with scarcely a pause for 
recollection. In vacations from the University I frequentiy 
visited him when he resided with his aged mother at Mary- 
knowle ; and his filial attention to the comfort and domestic 
happiness of that most excellent old lady it was always delight- 
ful to witness, and most strikingly evinced an affectionate and 
amiable disposition of heart. When amusements were not to be 
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sought out of doors, we were by no means idle on a rainy day ; 
and the manufacture of tackle for a day's fishing did not 

altogether preclude attention from subjects of a more important 
nature. In the evenings a desultory discussion on philosophical 
topics, on which neither of us were very deeply informed, 
served at least to awaken an inclination to be better acquainted 
with them ; and in those early days inquiry was first made as to 
the authors who could best throw light upon mineralogy, 
chemistry, botany, agriculture, and the various branches of 
natural and experimental philosophy. The flame once kindled, 
excited great ardour in the pursuit of intelligence upon most of 
these sciences ; and the quickness of perception and comprehen- 
sion which marked the course of my friend's investigations soon 
outran the ordinary course of study, and led hini to commence 
a course of discoveries upon intricate and novel subjects on 
which his precursors had rarely bestowed a passing thought.** 

Mr. Knight's mind, from the earliest dawn of his under- 
standing, seemed peculiarly formed for the enjoyment of a 
country life; and the part of England on which his lot had 
fellen, was eminently calculated to draw forth and exercise the 
latent faculties of his mind. Its bills, its valleys, its rivers, its 
vegetable productions, its geological structure, and its meteoro- 
logical changes, were to him objects of philosophical investi- 
gation ; while the study of what Goldsmith so well denominates 
"Animal Biography," afforded him constant delight and 
amusement. 

In this manner Mr. Knight passed some years, occasionally 
quitting his favourite pursuits to visit his brother in London, 
at whose house he never failed to meet a sodely calculated 
to exert the most beneficial influence on his mind and 
manners. 

In 1790 he accompanied his brother, and his friend Mr. 
Townley, . to Paris ; but the symptoms of the approaching 
Revolution were becoming so fearfully manifest, that at the end 
of six weeks they returned to London, and Mr. Andrew Knight 

never tigain quitted England. 
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The foiiowing year Mr. Knight married Frances, the youngest 
daughter of the late Humphrey Felton^ Eeq,, of Woodhall, near 
Shrewsbury. The gentleness of her disposition and her 
unceasing endeavours to promote his comfort and ha]ipiiu:ss 
during the forty-six years they were permitted to spend 
together, secured to her the affections of a heart so calculated 
for the reception of the endearing ties of domestic hfe, as that 
of Mr. Knight ; and the pain of separation is now softened to 
her by a recollection of the uninterrupted harmony in which this 
long interval was passed. 

On his marriage, Mr. Knight establisiied himself at Mton, in 
the immediate vicinity of his mother's and brother's residences ; 
the acquisition of a hothouse and a farm now enabled him to 
prosecute his experiments in horticulture and agriculture with 
more advantage than heretofore. His income, as a younger 
brother, was at this time limited, and it was astomshing how 
much he did to advance the science of horticulture with a 
garden and an establishment of the Icfist expensive descripLiuu ; 
but one of his peculiarities was, the readiness by which, with his 
own hands and the assistance of a common carpenter or black- 
smith, he would construct all the madiinery he required for 
conducting his most elaborate experiments. 

About this time Mr. Knight became acquainted with Sir 
Joseph Banks ; and this introduction had so important an 
influence on his future proceedings, that it should not pass 
unnoticed. It occurred in the following manner : — The Board 
of Agriculture had drawn up a set of queries, to which they 
desired to obtain answers from different districts ; and an 
application had been made to Sir Joseph Banks to recommend 
persons properly qualifled, to whom the queries should be 
addressed. Sir Joseph referred to Mr. Payne Knight to 
recommend some one for this purpose in Herefordshire; who 
mentioned his brother, as more hkely than any one he knew to 
fiilfll the object in view, from his practical knowledge of the 
agricultural operations of that part of England, as well as from 
the attention he had given to its natural history. 
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Mr. Andrew KDight was accsordingly made known to Sir 
Joseph, who soon found that be was not only eminently 

qualified to effect the immediate object in view, but that he had 
made observations, and deduced theories from them, calculated 
to throw much light on the more abstruse subject of vegetable 
physiology ; and he strongly urged him to lay the result of his 
researches before the public. Mr. Knight had not mixed a 
great deal in general society ; lie had not had access to many 
modern scientific works, and his information had been almost 
wholly derived from the study of nature ; and it was not until he 
waSy by Sir Joseph Banks, brought into contact with many of the 
most distinguished men in science and literature, who assem- 
bled at the evening^ converzatione in Soho Square, that he was 
himself aware that he had observed anything which had escaped 
the scrutiny of other naturatists. 

In Sir Joseph, Mr. Knight had a friend always anxious to 
draw him forth, and zealously alive to his success ; ever ready 
to obtain information for him on any subject, or to give his 
advice and assistance ; and his suggestions were always received 
with the consideration they deserved and acknowledged with 
gratitude. At Sir Joseph^s house he had occasionally oppor- 
tunities of comparing his own observations and theories 
with those of many of the most celebrated naturalists of all 
countries ; and it would probably have been advantageous to 
him had those interchanges of information and opportunities 
for discussion been more frequent, for it would have saved him 
trouble in workine: out facts which cost all the labour and time 
of original discoveries, and which labour would have been more 
profitably employed in building on the sub-structure aheady 
laid by other hands. He for some years purposely avoided 
to read the works of his precursors in the field of vegetable 
physiology, hum an idea that, by thu .study of nature, unbiassed 
by the opinions of others, he should be most hkely to arrive at 
truth ; but he was at length induced to deviate from this course 
by the advice of his friend Sir Joseph. 

In the latter years of Mr. Knight's life, age and other causes 
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had conspired to make him less and less inclined to enter into 
general society, and he saw little of any one besides the 
members of bis own family, excepting during his visits to 
London. But these visits became each year more curtailed ; and 
though to the last his mind retained all its freshness and 
activity, it was evident to those about him that he wanted more 
frequent collision with minds similarly constituted to his own ; 
which is always more requisite to powerful and ori^nal inteU 
lects than to those of humbler capacities. 

Mr. Knight's first communication to the Royal Society was 
a paper " Upon the inheritance of decay among fruit- 
trees, and the propagation of debility by grafting," read 
April 30, 17^5 ; and, in 1797, he published a Treatise on the 
culture of the apple and pear, and on the manufacture of 
cyder and perry." In tliis work he repeated the same opinions 
which he had advanced in his paper, viz., that vegetable, like 
animal life, has its fixed periods of duration ; and that however 
the existence of a variety of a fruit-tree may be protracted 
beyond tht- natural life of the original htedling \>\:mt, by graft- 
ing, or by unusually favourable circumstances of soil or 
situation, still there is a period beyond which the debility inci- 
dent to old age cannot be stimulated ; and to this he attributed 
the cankered and diseased state of most of the trees of the old 
varieties of cyder apples in the orchards of Herefordshire. 

This hypothebis was so contrary to generally received 
opinions, that at first it met with considerable opposition ; but 
the increasing decay of the old fiiiits, even where grafted on the 
most vigorous stocks, and the superior healthiness of the new 
varieties produced from seed, lias caused Mr. Knight's theory 
to be now almost universally adopted. To remedy the ill-conse- 
quences that would have followed the decay of the old fruits, 
he set about raising new varieties of apples and pears from 
seed ; but instead of following the old method of merely selecting 
seeds from ^ood kinds*, it occurred to him, that by artiheially 

* So long ago m 1606, a Treatise on Ordiarde was published by William 
Lawson, in which ho recommonds for forming an orofaard, thai **the ground be 
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impregnating blossoms with the pollen of a different yaiiety, 

possessing qualities of a contrary nature, but calculated, if com- 
bined with those of the kind operated upon, to produce excel- 
lence, and by then raising i)lants from the seeds so produced, 
the chances of obtaining valuable varieties would be considerably 
increased ; and though many of the apples at first raised from 
seed in tlii^ manner did not answer his expectatiDiis. he erent- 
ually succeeded in creating new varieties of many fruits and 
excellent v^tables, which have long been cultivated and highly 
prized by the horticulturists of England, and probably by those 
of most civilised countries to whose climate they are suited. 

Tlie idea of improving fruits by crossing seems to have been 
entertained by Lord Bacon, though he was ignorant of the 
method of accomptishing it. After stating the effects of this 
course in producing mules in the animal world, he thus pro- 
ceeds : " The compounding and mixture of plants is not found 
out, which, nevertheless, if it be possible, is more at command 
than that of living creatures ; wherefore it were one of the most 
noble experiments touching plants to find this art ; for so you 
may have a great variety of new plants and flowers yet 
unknown. Grafting doth it not : that mendeth the fruit, or 
doubleth the flower, but it hath not the power to make a new 
kind — for the scion ever overruleth the stock*." 

If to Lord Bacon must be assigned the merit of having first 
suggested the possibility of producing new fruits in this manner, 
it was reserved for Mr. Knight to discover tlie means by which 
those 'most noble experiments" were to be rendered suc- 
cessful ; and to his discoveries we undoubtedly owe the innu- 
merable' varieties of excellent fruits that supply our tables, as 

sown with kernels of the best and soundest apples and pears, and to leave the 

likeliest plants only in the natural place, removing others, as time and occasion 
may require ;" but this practice does not appear to have been general, for 
Evelyn in his *' Sylva," published some years afterwards, says — ** Nothing is 
more facile than to raise new kinds of apples, ad injinitum^ from kernels ; yet in 
that apple county (Hereford), so much addicted to orchards, we could never 
encounter more tlian two or three persons that did believe it/' 
* Quarto edit. 1790, p. 97. 
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well as the almost endless profusion of beautiful flowers with 
which the process of hybridization has adorned our green- 
houses and flower-gardens. 

The following extract from a letter from Sir Joseph Banks 
shows how new to the horticulturists of the year 1/98 was this 
system, and how important he foresaw the results would be. 

" I have, some time ago, read your work on the culture of 
cyder fruits with much pleasure. Your experiments on apples 
and grapes must be very tedious, but surel}' the success of those 
on annual plants will induce you to persevere. The chances of 
a Taluable ofispring must be materially multiplied by the 
stimulus of a different male ; who can tell but that this, through 
the medium of bees, or of the wind, is the only real origin of 
new varieties ? When you consider your experiments upon the 
fecundation of plants, and improving the kinds of them by 
coupling the best males and females of each sort, as unimport- 
ant matters, you really act very differently from what I feel 
myself disposed to do on the occasion. I am loth to speak in 
a dictatorial style, if my opinion differs from yours ; but I do 
confess, I think no experiments promise more public utility 
than those for improving the breeds of vegetables.** 

From this time Mr. Knight conthiued to contribute to the 
Transactions of the Royal Society the results of numerous expe- 
riments on the "Fecundation of plants," the cause of the 
" Rise of the sap in trees,** the Vessels through which it 
ascends and descends,** the Causes which influence the 
direction of the root," and a variety of similar subjects. In all 
these researches, the ingenuity and originality of the experi- 
ments, and the care with which the results were given^ were so 
great, that the most captious of subsequent writers have 
admitted the correctness and value of the fieu;ts established by 
him: thougli \\w inferences he drew from them have, in some 
instances, been disputed. The great object he always had in 
view, and which he pursued through his long life with unde- 
viating steadiness of purpose, was utility ; and it was only when 
facts had some great practical bearing that he applied himself 
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seriously to investigate the phenomena connected with them. 
His experiments on the descent of the radicle excited great 

attention among scientific horticulturists, and li ive perhaps 
been more generally known than any of his other researches*. 
The machinery by which he subjected seeds to rotary motion 
during the process of germination was constructed by his own 
hands, with no other assistance than that of an old carpenter, 
who was not remarkable for his intelligence. A representation 
of this machinery is given with the puper describing the experi- 
ment in the present work, and also in Sir H. Davy's Agricultural 
Chemistry, in which Sir H. adopts Mr. Knight's hypothesis, 
that plants probably owe the peculiar direction of their roots 
and branches almost entirely to tlie force of gravitation. Mr. 
Knight however, in a paper published a few years later, details 
some experiments which show, that certain other natural 
causes may occasionally so far act in opposition to gravitation, 
as to divert the radicle, as well as the fibrous roots, fjum the 
direction which gravitation would have impelled them to 
follow -jf. 

The experiments on the effects of rotary motion in counter^ 
acting the effects of gravitation were repeated by M. Dutrochet 

and other foreign physiologists, with various inuditications, but 
always followed by the same results. On this subject a corres- 
pondence commenced between M. Dutrochet and Mr. Knight, 
which was continued during the remainder of his life. 

Among other facts established by Mr. Knight's experiments 
is, that the ascendiug sap undergoes a change in its progress 
through the leaves, somewhat analogous to that which takes 
place in the blood of animals in its passage through the lungs ; 
and that this elaborated sap afterwards descends through the 
bark, depositing in its course an inner layer of bark, and a new 
layer of wood, while the old external bark cracks and peels off 
as the stem or branch of the tree increases its dimensions, by 
the annual deposition of a layer of fte&h wood. His views as to 
the vessels through which the sap ascends to the leaf have not 

• Sec below. Paper No. VII. f See below. Paper Ko. XIII. 
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been so generally adopted ; but this is a point on which some 
diversity of opinion still exists among physiologists. Mr. Knight 
considered the rays which are seen to diverge from the centre 
of a horizontal section of the trunk of a tree, and whicli in 
longitudinal sections is known as the silver grain, to be the 
vessels through which the descending sap is conveyed from the 
bark into the cellular cavities of the wood, there to remain till 
it combines with the ascending tluid in the following spring. 

The following letter from Mons. Mirbel (though bearing date 
a few years later) refers to the papers written by Mr. Knight 
at this time ; and the candid and liberal sphit in which it is 
dictated is so honourable to the writer, that the insertion of 
it here reflects even more credit on him thmi on Mr. Knight. 
The feelings with which it was received by the latter will be 
seen by the following note, found among his papers : — 

M. Mirbel has changed his opinions respecting the transmu- 
tation of bark into alburnum ; and in a private letter conceded 
the point to nie, in so manly and honourahle a way, that I 
really felt much more sorry that M. Mirbel should have 
found himself called upon to make such a concession, than joy 
at my own triumph, which I may be supposed to have felt. The 
conduct of M. Mirbel greatly raises him in my esteem, and I 
should feel proud to follow his ej^ample." 

Pom, «»iaO Mm, 1816. 

" Monsieur : 

J*ai re9U la lettre dont vous m'avez honore, et je prie men 

ami, Mons. le Conite de Mosbourg, qui part pour rAngletern , 
de vous porter ma reponse. Mon ouvrage etoit deja imprime 
quand j*ai eu connaissance de vos opinions ; elles m'ont d'abord 
paru sp6cieuses, et ensuite dies m*ont paru tr^s-bien fondees. 
Vous m*avez ouvert les yeux, et je vous en remerde, car de 
meme que vous je ne cherche que la verite. Se refuser a 
I'evidence est une folic dont un savant est tot ou tard puni par 
la perte de sa reputation. U vaut mieux changer de route que 
d*en suivre une qui nous ^gare. Je reconnois aujourd'hui que 
le liber ne se change point en bois; qu*il est constamment 
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repouss^ a la ciroonference ; et qu*il 8e fome annueUement, 
entre le ootps ligneux et Vecotce, une couche de cambium, 
laquelle r%^n^ le liber et le bois. Je crois que c*est k-peu- 

prcs la votre doctrine ; c*est en ^tudiant la nature que fai appris 
^ apprccier vos travaux. J'ai rcpete ies expi^riences de Duha- 
mel ; ii m'a semble que 8*il avoit fait des observations micro* 
scopiques, il seroit arrive aux m^mes resultats que tous, et 
n'auroit pas kdss^ ses lecteurs dans une doute d^esp^rante. 

" M. Aubert du Petit-Thouars a combattn mes opinions, mais 
ce qu'il a mis a la place n'a pu me satisfaire ; c'est la raison 
pourquoi j'ai hit peu d*attentioii k sa critique ; la votre m*a 
ouvert les yeux sur mon erreur. J'ai fidt une longue suite de 
recherches sur TOrme, le Pommier, le Cerisier, et sur beaucoup 
d'autres arbres encore ; je cruis cette fois avoir saisi la nature 
sur le fait, et je saisirai la ])remiere occasion de refuter moi-meme 
ma premi^ doctrine. Je Tai s^rieuaement examine, et je pense 
qu'il me seroit fadle de r^ordonner tous les feits, et de rendre 
cette partie de mon travail beaucoup plus exacte 

" Daignez agreer Thommage de la haute consideration avec 
laquelle j'ai Thonneur d'etre, Monsieur, 

Votre tr^humble serviteur, 

" B. MlRBBL* " 

* TRANSLATION OF M. MIBBEl's LETTER. 

" Sir : 

" I received the letter with which you have honoured me on the 11th of last 
February, and I have requested my friend Le Comte de Moebotug, wtio M 
going to England, to convey my answer to you. My work was abreftdj printed 
when I became aoqtudnted with your opinions ; at fint thej ai^»eared to me 
epeeioiis, but now thejr seem to me to be woH fbaaded. 

Yon haye opened my eyes, and I tiiank you for it ; for, like yourself, I seek 
oolf for tmth. To refuse to reoeiYe evidence ie a follj for which » mMuU ia 
WMMier or later pnniehed by loss of reputation. 

**It ie better to change a route than to foUow one that leads us aatny. I 
acknowledge now that the bark does not change into wood ; bat that theve ia 
continnaUy deposited betwem the wood and the bark a layer of cambium which 
generates new wood and bark. I believe tiiis is nearly your doctrine. It is in 
atudyiug nature that I have learned to appreciate your works. 

I have repeated the experiments of Dnhamel, and it appears to me^ that if he 
bad made microscopic observations, he would have arrived at the same results as 

C 
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In the year 1805 Mr. Knight was elected a Fellow of the 
Royal Society, and on the 4th of NovemW, 1806^ the Copley 
Medal was voted to him for his papers on vegetable physiology, 
and presented at the anniversary meeting on the 1st of 
December following, when Sir Joseph Banks delivered an 
address expressive of the sense the society entertained of the 
value of his discoveries. 

But the time and attention he devoted to scientific pursuits 
did not divert him from the prosecution of objects which, 
though less calculated to secure him an eminent rank among 
philosophers, were gaining him the still more enviable distinc- 
tion of a bene&ctor of his country. 

He had by this time become well known as a practical agri- 
culturist, and an improver of the breed of Herefordshire cattle. 
The stock of this county had been long distinguished for its 
superior quality ; the origin of this superiority he had taken 
some pains to discover, and the result of his inquiries led Iwa 
to attribute it to the introduction from Flanders* of a breed of 

yourself and woald not have left his render in a perplexing atste of doubt. 
M. Aiib«rfc du Petit Thouana haa combated my opinions, but tboae be baa anb- 
atitttted bare not satisfied nie» for wbicb reason I have paid little attention to bis 
oriticisms. Yon bare opened my eyes to my errors. I bave made a long 
course of experiments on tbe dm, tbo app1e>tree, tibe cberry, and on many 
otber trees, and I belioTe I bave this time detected nature in ber operations, 
and I aball myself seise tbe first occasion to lefute my original doctrine. I bare 
seriously examined it, and I think it will be easy to rearrange the facts, and to 
make tlus part of my work much more comwt, 

I have not yet, sir, received the work that you announce. What I know of 
you gives me beforehand a high opinion of your new researches. It is very im- 
portant that we diould dear up the chaos of vegetable physiology : this l»anch 
of general sciemse is overloaded with error, and with fanciful tbsories ; we shall 
only succeed in clearing it up by substituting strict observation instead of vain 
hypothesis, and severe logic for Irivolous reasoning : it is for you, above all 
others, to do us this service. Accept the testimony of the high consideration 
with which I have the honour to be, 

" Your very humble Servant, 

MlBBEL," 

* In Cnyp's pictores the cattle are usually represented of tbe Herefordshire 
colour, with white laces. 
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cattle by Lord Scudamore, who died in 1671, to whom the 
orchards of He^eford^5hire were also indebted for the introduc- 
tion of many of tiieir best apples. 

An agricultural society was established in Herefordshire in 
1 797) ui the formation of which Mr. Kn%ht took an active part ; 
and to the end of his life he was almost invarialily present at 
its annual show. Both here and at Smithfield his cattle 
frequently obtained prizes, and, in his usual Uberal spirit, he^ 
on several occasions, offered premiums at Hereford for objects 
that he conadered of importance to the fanning interests. 

In the year 1802, a Mr. Davidson \^ ;L^ st nt to England, by 
order of the Emperor of Russia, to procure some of the improved 
breed of cattle and sheep for the Imperial £eurm ; and he was 
recommended by Sir Joseph Banks to Mr. Knight, through 
whose means a selection was made frcmthe stock of other cele- 
brated breeders, as \\< W as his own, but for which he would not 
allow more than tiie market price to be charged. This com- 
mission was executed so much to the Bmperor's satisfsiction, 
that on Mr. DaTidson*8 return to St. Petersburgh, the following 
letter was received by Mr. Knight : — 

St. Pelenimrgh^ ^ January^ 1803. 

" Sib : 

*^ On his arrival here, Mr. Davidson having represented the 
many civilities and attentions he had received from you while 

purchasing sheep and cattle for the Emperor, and also the very 
hberal and handsome manner in which you had parted with a 
heifer and several of your valuable flock of sheep, and procured 
others for him firom your neighbours, I am durected by his 
imperial majesty to thank you, in the warmest manner, for the 
favours thus conferred upon him : he, at the same time, requests 
you will have the goodness to thank Mr. Martin and Mr. 
Steward for their kindness. Should there be anything of the 
same nature in his dominions which you might imagine could 
be of the least service to } ou, he will think himself happy in 
any opportunity you may afford him of returning the obligation. 

c 2 
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I shall esteem myself favoured by any application to me upon 
the subject, and will immediately upon receiving it lay it before 
his imperial majesty. 

" I have the honour to be, 

** Your obedient humble servant, 

**N. NovossiLzoFr." 

Mr. Knight had, in 1799^ received a gift from George IIL of a 
Merino ram, some of which had been imported for the purpose of 
improving the wool of the native breeds of sheep; and lie had 
obtained a mixed breed, between the Merino and the Ryeland, 
to which he for some years paid much attention, and had r^<- 
larly reported the result of these experiments to Sir Joseph Banks. 
Not many years before his death, he imported some Norwegian 
ponies, which, though neither particularly handsome nor active, 
he thought, from their great strength and hardy habits, were 
likely to effect an improvement in the breed of horses adapted to 
agricultural and other uses, where strength and hardihood are 
more valuable qualities than spirit or beauty. A cross with the 
Loudon dray-horse produced some animals combining many of 
the good qualities of both parents. 

It was during his annual visit to the metropolis, in the 
spring of 1803, that he was introduced, by their mutual 
friend Sur Joseph Banks, to Sir Humphrey (then Mr.) Davy, 
who was about to deliver a course of lectures on " the Chemistry 
of Agriculture, ' before the Board of Agriculture, and who was 
anxious to avail himself of Mr. Knight's experience and en^ 
lightened views on some of the points on which he had to treat. 

The acquaintance thus begun soon ripened into a warm 
friendship, and a correspondence commenced which was con- 
tinued, with few interruptions, till the lamented death of bir 
Humphrey in 1829. 

Mr. Davy visited Mr. Knight at Elton in the summer of 
1803, in company with Mr. Greenough, with whom he was 
proceeding to make a tour in Wales and Ireland ; and for nianv 
years afterwards he rarely failed to spend some days eitiicr 
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at Elton or Downton Castle, for the purpose of enjoying his 
fevourite amusement of fly-fishing. These days he commemo- 
rates in the following passage of his " Salmonia** : — 

Thy SemeyThmOKm. 
** Halietus : 1 do not think, as the day advances, there will be 

any ([itiriLiicy of light, and I shall not be sorry for this, as it 
will enable you to see the grounds of Downton, and the dis- 
tances in the landscape, to more advantage. 

" Poietes : This spot is really very fine ; — ^the fell of water — 
the picturesque mill — ^the abrupt cliff, and the bank covered 
with noble oaks above the river, compose a scene such as I have 
rarely beheld in this island. 

" Halietus : We will wander a little longer through the walks. 
There you will enter a subterraneous passage in the rock beyond 
the mossy grotto. Behold the castle or mansion-house, clothed 
in beautiful vegetation of whieh the red creeper is most distinct, 
rises above on the hill! After we have finished our walk and our 
fishing, I will, if you please, take you to the house, and intro- 
duce you to the worthy master, whom to know is to love, and 
to whom all good anglers should be grateful, and who has a 
stronger claim to a more extensive gratitude — ^that of his 
country and of society — ^by his scientific researches on vegetable 
nature, which are not merely curious but useful, and which 
have already led to great improvements in our fruits and plants, 
and generally extended the populariLy uf horticulture." 

The following letters contain allusions to some of these visits, 
which were a source of so much gratification to Mr. Knight, 
that it is hoped uo apology will be required for thus preserving 
a memorial of them : 

Eo^ Inttittitim, Avfftut 25, 1808. 

" My Dear Sib ; 
*^ I have just sent your excellent paper on the functions of 
the alburnum to press. Do you wish for any extra copies } 

Our society will expect with anxiety a continuation of your 
important researches and I trust we shall liave a paper firom 
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you the beginnmg of the next session. I shall ask permission 
to witness the results of some of your experiments in the course 
of the next month. I think of leaving London for a fortnight, 

and there is no place that I have so ^rcat a desire to visit as 
your delightful scener} . The hope of the pleasure of your 
society^ the banks of the Teme, and the grayling fishing, are an 
assemblage of temptations which will induce me to bend my 
course towards Herefordshire. Two philosophical friends, Mr. 
Children and Mr. Pepys, have promised to be my companions 
in this little journey, and we propose to establish our head- 
quarters at Leominster and Leintwardinej from which last place 
I shall have the opportunity of paying you a visit, and I hope 
you win permit us all to join in a fly-fishing party. 

" I have been much engaged in experiments since I had the 
pleasure of seeiug you, and I have succeeded in decomposing 
all the earths*, which turn out to be highly combustible metals 
united to oxygen. I am, my dear sfr, with respectful compli- 
ments to Mrs. Knight, 

" Very sincerely your obhged, 

" H. Davy." 

Cohham^ Kent, Nowmber 3, 1810. 

''My Dbar Sir: 
" I cannot yet profit by the kind permission you have given 
me to submit my ideas upon vegetable chemistry to your obser- 
vations and corrections, for 1 have only just commenced that 
part of my labours, and 1 do not hope to be able to get through 
it till the beginning of the spring. In considering the physiology 
of the subject, I shall have little to do but to record your 
labours, for you have created almost all the science we possess 
on (hat interesting subject ; my aim will be to throw out some 
chemical hints upon the nature of vegetable nutrition, and the 
conversion of dead into Uving matter, and which may at length 

* The experiments thus simply reported form the aubjeet of bis eeooad 
Bakerian Lecture ; and, i^ce Newtcm'e fint ^eoTeries in Optics, it may be 
(questioned, whether so saoGCSBful an instance of philoaophical induction has wet 
been eirorded.'''^See Pariflfs Life of Sir Humphrey Davy. 
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produce new inyestigatioiis. I have often, since I was at 
Downton, had occasion to check feelings which certainly were 
too selfish to be indulged iu for more than a moment. When 
I have seen a fine day, and the flies sporting in the sunshine^ I 
hare sighed and said^ ' What would such a day be worth at 
Downton ! * In the first week after I returned^ I rejoiced when 
the wind blew from the east. 

" We were unfortunate in our weather : but to have had a 
week of fine days, and good fishing, added to our general stock 
of pleasures whilst we were with you, would have been above 
the common balance of human enjoyment, and we might have 
considered ourselves, in the superstitious spirit of the ancients, 
nimis fortunati, 

I have been much employed, since my return, in pursuing 
investigations upon the nature of air and water, and theur con- 
version into each other*. The inquiry becomes more difficult as 
it becomes more refined ; but I hope to be able th i^^ive some 
decided views upon the subject. Many thanks for the interest 
you' express in my experiments. I am little anxious about 
speculative opinions^ yet I shall omit no explanation that may 
assist research : fects are what we ought to value, and they must 
be permanent even among the revolutions of opinion. 

" When the weight of the atmosphere was first proved by the 
Torricellian experiment, the Italian philosopher was abused, 
and a thousand £alse explanations of the barometer given by 
monks and Jesuits. One never hears now of Father linus's 
invisible threads of suspension for the mercury! the fact 
belongs to the immutable in natiural philosophy. 

I beg to be remembered very respectfully and kindly to 
Mrs. Knight, and all the family at Downton. Believe me your 
goodness and hospitality have not been thrown away upon an 
ungrateful man. 

" I am, my dear Sir, 
" Very truly, always your obliged, 

"H. Davy. 

* The results of these experiments will be seen in the Bakerian Lectures of 
1810. 
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'*This is almost the first hour of leisure that I have had 

since I received your letter. I am here at grass for two or 
three days, in the midst of fine woods^ but without a Teme or 
a Downton." 

The paper On the Functions of the Alburnum/' alluded to in 

Sir H. Davy's second letter, was published by the Royal Society, 
but has not been included in the selection of papers for the 
present work, because the theory it presents has not been 
established, and it will be seen, that at a subsequent period, 
Mr. Knight himself was disposed to adopt the opinions of M. 
Dutrochet, who ascribes the ascent of the sap to electrical agency. 
A letter addressed to Sir Joseph Banks on this subject will show 
what were his views at that time, and the observations on 
which they were founded. 

• " Awfust 14, 1799. 

" My Dear Sir : 

I am very much obliged to you for my ram, which arrived 
very safe, and in perfectly good condition. I shall try different 
crosses with him this autumn, and I shaU have great pleasure 
in sending you the results of such trials as I shall make. You 
may depend on the statements I shall send being perfectly 
accurate, if without any other merit. 

I will take this opportunity of mentioning l^e observations 
and opinions I spoke of in my last letter, relative to the ascent 
of the sap in trees, though I fear it will occasion ine to trouble 
you with an epistle of immoderate length. If 1 become a trou- 
blesome scribbler to you, I must claim your pardon on the 
ground that you have made me such ; for without the attention 
I have been honoured with from you, I am certain I should 
never (in print) have scribbled at all. In the observations I 
am going to state, there will probably be little, perhaps nothing, 
new to you; but as I do not know how much will be new, I will 
state the whole as if I supposed it such. 

" It is, I think, easy to prove every theory I have seen on the 
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subject fiedse; that of capillary ottractioii is surely without 

foundation, not being any way equal to propel the sap in the 
manner described by Hales. Dr. Hunlcr's opiuiuu, tliat the sap 
is raised by the expanded air-vessels pressing on the sap- 
vessels, does not agree with the fact, that the sap flows with 
great force when the temperature of the surrounding air is 
declining ; nor do I see a force here adequate to the effect pro- 
duced. Dr. Darwin's imagination is generally too strong for his 
judgment ; and it has, I suspect, created more in this case than 
nature has done. My theory may perhaps be more absurd 
than either; but such as it is, I will profit by the permission you 
have given me to it before you. 

" There are two kinds of grain in wood ; the one usually called 
the fa\s& or bastard, the other the true or silver grain. The 
former consists of those concentric circles which mark the 
annual increase of the tree ; and the latter is formed of polished 
laminae diverging in every direction, from tiie centre towards 
the bark of the tree, slightly adhering to each other at all 
times, and scarcely at all during the spring and summer, whence 
the increased brittleness of wood at these seasons. If you will 
examine a piece of English oak, you wOl find the laminas I 
describe, and that every sap tube is touched by it at short dis- 
tances, and is slightly diverted by it from its course. If these 
laminae be expansible by increase of temperature, I oonceive 
that they are placed as well as possible to impel the sap to the 
extremities ; and that they are expansible by change of tempe- 
rature I am led to suspect, by their being much affected and 
put in motion by the state of the atmosphere long after the tree 
has ceased to live. I shall at present confine my observations 
to the English oak, though the same observations are applicable 
in a greater or less degree to every other kind of tree, and even 
to the cabbage-stalk. In sawing oak into boards, it is usual to 
cut it, as much as is possible, into what are called quarter 
boards; being so named from the tree being first cut into 
quarters. In a true quarter board the laminse of the silver 
grain lie exactly parallel with the surface of the board, and a 
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board thus sawn is never seen to deviate from its hofizontal 
position when kdd in a floor. If^ on the contrary^ a boaid be 
sawn across the silver grain, it will during many years be inca- 
pable of bearing changes of temperature and moisture without 
being warped, nor will the strength of very strong nails be able 
to prevent the inconvenience thence arising. On this account 
quarter boards are always sold at a much higher price than 
others, which are here called bastard boards. If a board of the 
latter kind be laid in the floor with that surface uppermost 
which grew nearest the centre of the tree, it will show a dispo- 
sition to become convex ; if with the other surface unpermost. 
concave. The latter being much more inconvenient, this cir* 
cumstance ought to be attended to by workmen ; but it is, I 
believe, wholly uukuown to them. I do not suppose this pro- 
perty in wood to have been attended to by the makers of 
harpsichords or pianofortes ; if it has not, it is probably the 
cause why some instruments keep in tune better than others. 

''You have, perhaps, remarked that when an oak has been 
stript of its bark and exposed to the sun and air, its surface 
becomes full of small clefts, which continue for a long time to 
contract and expand with the changes in the weather — ^you will 
find that these are alwajrs formed by the lammse of the silver 
grain having parted from each other. This restless temper in 
it (of which I could ])oint out other instances) has convinced 
me that it was not made to be idle ; and as no other power 
appears to me to have been discovered capable of propelling the 
sap to the height described by Dr. Hales, I am much disposed 
to believe that this is the office which nature has assigned it, 
and that the following may possibly be the mode of acting. 
All bodies being more or less expansible by heat, and the silver 
gnun appearing to be of a veiy irritable temper, I infer that it 
will expand and press on the sap vessels, whenever the tempe* 
rature of the surrounding air is increasing by the presence of 
the sun or other causes; nntl that it will contract again during 
the cold of the night, or other adventitious decrease of heat. 
These effects will first take place m the smaUer branches— later 
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In the tniDk (owii^ to its greater bulk and the temperature of 
the fluid it receives from the earth), and last at the root. If 
we sujjpose these laminfe to contract first in the smaller 
branches during the decreasing temperature of the evening, 
the resistance the rising fluid will meet with in those branches 
will be less than the pressure exerted in the trunk and large 
boughs, and the sap will, in conseque nce, flow with greater 
freedom during the evening and night (as my experience 
induces me to beUeve it does) ; and during this time plants 
ought, according to this theory^ to grow most, as a few experi-* 
ments I have made indme me to believe they do. In the 
morning the increasing temperature of the air would put the 
sap in the smaller branches in motion, and thus supply the 
progress of vegetation during the day. No kind of weather 
appears so well calculated to produce the expansion and con- 
traction I have supposed to exist, as that in which there are 
frequent hot gleams of sun \vith intervening clouds and showers ; 
and in such weather 1 tliink plants usually make the most rapid 
progress. 

When trees are burst by frost, it is, I believe, usually sup- 
posed to arise from the congelation and consequent expansion 

of the fluid remaining in the sap vessels ; but this opinion I 
think must be erroneous, for the sap vessels (in the common 
kind of fracture) are not ruptured, nor does the fracture follow 
their direction — ^it follows that of the silver grain ; and I believe 
that the interned part of the tree is cleft by the expansion of 
the external part, owing to the sudden change of temperature 
in the end of long and hard frosts, as frequently happens to 
other hard and brittle bodies. The silver grain is here 
extremely weU placed to produce this effect, and I have little 
doubt does produce it. But there is another species of rupture, 
common in pollard ^trees, which follows the circular line of the 
sap vessels ; and this is probably occasioned by the freezing of 
the sap. 

My letter has grown to a most immoderate length, and I 
therefore will not at present trouble you w^ith further observa- 
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tions. If you think there is any prospect oi my being right, I 
wSl endeavour, in the course of this autumn and next spring, to 
make further experiments and observations. My opinions on 
this subject have been the same during the last six or seven 

years, but I have lately beta paying much attention to the 
cause of blights^ and 1 have reason to believe that they depend 
much on an imperfect and irregular supply of sap. There is 
one species of blight, the mildew^ of whose nature I have 
satisfied myself during the last month. It appears to me to be 
evidently a i)lant of the cryptogamous class, as you have pro- 
bably long since known, with oval capsules and globular seeds. 

You were so kind as to say you had taken some copies of the 
paper I had the honour to address to you in the spring. I will 
not trouble } ou to send them to me, but I shall be much obliged 
to you if some time in the autumn you will send a copy or 
two to Mr. Felton, who, I beheve, has the honour of your 
acquaintance. He is Mrs. Knighfs unde, and requested me to 
send him a copy. 

" 1 am, dear Sir, 

" Your much obliged obedient servant, 

T. A. Knight." 

Sir Joseph Banks in Reply. 

Soho Square, April 10, 1800. 

" My Dear Sir : 

^ Your very interesting letter would not have remained so 
long unanswered, had I not been for the last month in a state 
of persecution from the multiplied duties of my new staiiun in 
the Committee for Trade. I have seldom had a day to spare : 
and till the holy days relieved me, I thought I should never again 
be permitted to return to my &Tourite pursuits ; and during 
my absence from London, the impossibility of consulting some 
of my friends, whose opinions upon the subject of the circulation 
of sap I have !)een used to rely upon, prevented my writing. 

"Whether any of our predecessors may have been better 
qualified to investigate Uie physiology of plants than you are^ I 
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shall not decide upon ; but that you aw emiuently qualified for 
such undertakings I will most readily declare. Your observa- 
tions and experiments are all new to me, and have given me 
infinite pleasure. I have only, therefore, to request a eond- 

nuation of your friendly communications, either in manuscript 
or in print, as you may think fitting, and 1 promise you I shall 
receive them with no little avidi^. 

I dare not venture to decide on the ingenious conclusions 
you have drawn from your experiments ; they are so wholly new, 
and so much beyond the usual range of oi)inions. I observe, 
however, that Dr. Darwin, who mixes truth and falsehood, 
ingenuity and perversity of opinions, exactly in the manner we 
mix the ingredients of punch, has gone beyond your speculation 
of a nervous system in plants, by sus^^estinp: that they may have 
a brain. I confess, also, that he docs not follow up his assertion 
with half the force of reason which you adduce in support of yours. 

'^Nothing appears to me likely to deveiope the internal 
structure of plants so much as the analogy they hear to animals, 
whose structure is more easily exaiiiiiK d : nature seems in 
organic bodies to have followed one uniform plan ; that is, she 
has arranged a certain number of parts necessary for the 
structure of the most perfect work of creation, and varied her 
works, principally by subtracting something from each, from 
the man to the mushroom, which is like a man furnishtil wiiU 
lacteals in the form of roots, hut has no occasion for a stomach, 
or for the powers of digestion. 

" Plants have no digestive powers : and putrefaction appears 
to me to do the office for plants which digestion performs for 
animals, by assimilatinc; the ]>arts of substances that have been 
animal or vegetable j both feed alike on what has at some 
former period been organized, and on nothing else. 

" I hope } ou will not disappoint us after the hopes you have 
given us of a visit this spring. We shall be in high beauty very 
soon. Kew gardens will be beautiful in a fortnight s time. 

" Believe me, my dear Sir, 
With sincere esteem and r^ard, most faithfully yours, 

Joseph Banks." 
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Among the numerous societies to which the present age has 
given birth, none^ perhaps, have been followed by more benefi- 
cial results to the commanity at large than the Horticultural 
Society. The proposed estabHshment of this society was first 

communicated to Mr. Knight by Sir Joseph Banks, as follows : 

S0ko Squan, March 29, 1804. 

My Dear Sir : 
" It having occurred to some of us here, that a Horticultural 
Society might be formed, upon a principle not very dissimilar 

tVuiii that of the niuiii rous Agricultural Societies, which, if they 
have done no other service, have certainly wakened a taste for 
agriculture, and guided the judgments of those who wished to 
encourage it; two meetings have been held in order to com- 
mence the establishment, the proceedings of which I enclose to 
you. You will see that 1 have taken the hberty of naujiiiig you 
as an original member." 

John Wedgewood, Esq., was the first projector, and on the 
society being constituted on the i4th of March, 1804, the rules 
and regulations which had been suggested by Mr. Wedgewood 
were adopted.* 

On the 30th of March, a meeting was held for the appoint- 
ment of an annual council and officers, when the Earl of Dart- 
mouth was elected President, Mr. Wedgewood, Secretary, &c. 

The first part of the Transactions was published in 1807. 
It opens with an introductory paper written by Mr. Knight, 
and also contains another paper from his j)en, " On Raising 
New and Early Fruits read November 4, 180(j. From this 
time every succeeding part of the Society's Transactions 
contain several communications from him. 

In order to put the Sodety upon a more firm foundation, 
and to give ii a lii^lier eliaracter, both in this and foreign 
countries, it was determined to obtain a charter, which was 

* Tlio :k-c()iiiiL luTc <j;iveii of the oriVin pro^frcss of th^ TTorti cultural 
Society l» extracted from a communicatiooi from tlio Secretary, Mr. lieatUam. 
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granted in April 1808, and on Lord Dartmouth dying, about 
the end of the year 1810, Mr. Knight was elected President on 
the 1st of January, 1811, and continued to fill that office 
during the remainder of his life. His residence in the country 
prevented, indeed, his usually taking a jiart in the deliberations 
of the council ; but it enabled him more effectually to promote 
the objects of the Society, by the prosecution of his inyestiga- 
tions ; and on every occasion where his time or his purse could 
be made available to its interests, his assistance was always 
most liberally given. With one or two exceptions, lie was 
present at the anntversary meetings on the 1st of May, till the 
last year of his life. . 

At the period when Mr. Knight became President, the 
Society had made little progress; and its rapid im rcase after- 
wards is, in a great measure, to be attributed to Mr. babine, who 
became a member about the same time, and afterwards accepted 
the office of secretary, and whose zeal and activity, supported by 
the reputation of the President, gave a new impulse to its exer- 
tions, and enlisted among its supporters not only men of science 
and practical gardeners, but nearly all the rank and wealth of 
the kingdom. With the ample means thus placed at the dis- 
posal of the Society, information and produce were collected 
from all parts of the world, and were distributed with unsparing 
liberality ; and by the sound physiological principles taught by 
the President, and the unceasing activity of the Secretary, a 
complete revolution was efifected in the sdence and practice of 
gardening, and a great public benefit was conferred throughout 
the kingdom, by indue iiiii niiuiy in every class of life to employ 
their leisure hours in an innocent and healthy pursuit. 

The Sodely first established a small experimental garden at 
Kensington in the commencement of the year 1818 ; but this 
being found too limited, and too much within the influence of 
the London atmosph(T(\it was determined to select another site, 
and the present garden of thirty-three acres was taken a few years 
afiterwards, and the stock finally removed there in the early part 
of the year 1822. The great expense attending the establishment! 
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and keeping up of so large a garden, together with the failure 
of the parliamentary grant and the royal subscription, both of 
which the Society had been led to expect, but which it never 
received, added to some losses which it sustained a few years 
aftervvarcis, gave a temporary check to its means ; but the 
active support of its many zealous friends enabled it to recover 
its position, without contracting for a moment the field of its 
usefulness, and long before his death, Mr. Knight could safely 
contemplate this society as a permanent means of applying to 
the benefit of the couiiuuaity those physiological principles 
which he had laboured through life to establish. 

One of the earliest means adopted by the council for promote 
ing the improvement of horticulture, was the establishment of 
medals as a reward for merit ; these were first g^ven in the year 
1808, and on the 1st of May, 1814. the gold medal was vuted 
by the Society to Mr. Knight, " For his various and important 
communications to the Society, not only of papers printed in 
their Transactions, but of grafts and buds of his valuable new 
fruits." 

A few years later, the council thought it desirable to 
establish a dass of medals of a smaller size than the original 
ones; and soon after the death of Sir Joseph Banks, in 1819, 
on carrying this resolution into effect, they embraced this 
opportunity of recording their sense of the benefits the Society 
had derived from his support and influence, by calling it the 
Banksian Medal, and placing Sir Joseph's profile on the obverse 
of the medal. 

In the year 1835, in consequence of the extensive distribution 

of these medals, the dies had become worn out ; at the same 
time, the encouragement to horticulturists which they had given 
had been so manifest, that it was determined to have three dies 
prepared by one of the first artists of this country. An emble- 
matic representation of Flora, attended by the four Seasons, was 
selected as the design for the large inedal ; the hc^ad of Sir Joseph 
Banks was again adopted for the smaller one ; and for the inter- 
mediate one, the council determined that no device could be 
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more appropriate, and at the same time more acceptable to 
those whom it was intended to encourage, than a similar profile 

of Mr. Knight. The die of the Knightian medal was accordingly 
executed, together with the two others, by Mr. Wyon, and was 
first distributed to those to whom it had been awarded in the 
course of the year 1837* At a meeting of the Society held on 
the 4th of May, 1836, it was resolved, " That the first impres- 
sion of the Society's new large medal be struck in gold, and 
presented to Thomas Andrew Kiiight, Esq., for the signal 
services he has rendered to horticulture by his physiological 
researches." This resolution having been transmitted to Mr. 
Knight, he signified his acceptation of it in the following letter, 
characterised by that liberality, which he showed in all his 
transactions with the Society : — 

**May 6, 1836. 

"My dear Sib, 

I feel highly honoured and flattered by the wishes of the 
members of the Horticultural Sodety of London, that the first 

impression of their new gold medal should be presented to me, 
and I shall receive it with very great pleasure, provided 1 be 
permitted to subscribe a sum equivalent to its cost, to be 
employed in Uquidation of the debt of the Society^ but not upon 
any other conditions. 

" I remain, &c., 

"T. A. Knight. 

" George Bentham, Esq., Secretary." 

fVom the preceding details, relating to the establishment and 
progress of a Society so intimately connected for many years 
with Mr. Knight, we now resume the thread of the narrative in 

noticing his pursuits and occupations in the country. 

In the spring of 1809, Mr. Andrew Knight and his family 
quitted £lton and removed to Downton Castle, which Mr. Payne 
Knight had given up to his brother, having built himself a 
cottage in the grounds, in which he passed his mornings during 
the summer and autumn months j the rest of the year he spent 
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in London. He still received his visitors at the castle, and fre- 
quently joined the family party at dinner^ or in the evening, 

and the arrangement probably contributed to the comfort of all 
parties ; for while it relieved the elder brother trom the trouble 
unavoidably attendant on a large country establishment to a 
bachelor, it albrded many advantages to Mr. Andrew Knight 
and his family. 

Different as were the characters and (lis])( :sitions of the 
brothers, the most perfect good understanding and kind feehngs 
invariably subsisted between them ; and on the death of Mr. 
Payne Knight, in May, 1824, his loss was acutely felt by his 
brother. 

The subjects to which Mr. A. Knight chiefly devoted his 
attention at this period will be seen by a reference to his writ- 
ings. It is a source of regret that not many of his private 
letters to his friends have been preserved which would have any 
interest for the general reader, but a few will be given in this 
place. 

To John Williams, Esq., Pitmastok. 

** Ehon, 1807* 

■ 

*'My dbar Sir, 

" I had sooner written to thank you for the information with 
which you have provided me, respecting yom- improved method 
of managing vines, but that I was from home till some days 
after your letter arrived here, and I have subsequently been 
every day necessarily engaged much more than suits my eyes, 
which do not bear very close application. 

" We have long known that pears can live on branches from 
which a portion of bark is taken m a ircle ; but this operation 
has always been injudiciously performed, and the improvement 
you mention is certainly your own. The e£fect of taking off a 
circle of bark is to occasion a stagnation of the descending sap, 
which is probably repelled bark into the buds and fruit, and 
occasions the one to turn into blossom-buds, and supplies the 
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Other, in your experiments, with a more abundant portion of 

food than it would otherwise obtain; an d I have shown that 
the wood of a ^-tree above such a decorticated space, was one- 
fifth larger than the wood of the same tree below : the specific 
gravity of the one being 0.590> and that of the other only 0.491 . 
Your experiment, like the preceding, which is in the Philoso- 
phical Transactions of 180G, affords, I think, strong evidence 
in support of my theory, iu which the sap is supposed to descend 
down the bark ; and on that, as well as other accounts, is very 
acceptable to me. 

" I had occasion to write to Sir Joseph Banks the day after 
I came home, and I seni him an account of your experiments 
on the vine, with which I am sure he wiU be much pleased. I 
think an account of them would be very well received by the 
Horticultural Society*. I feel greatly interested in them, I 
assure you, both as a gardener and as thw alTord strong evidence 
in support of my opinions respecting the circulation of the sap. 

" I remain," &c. 

The two letters that follow relate to some experiments on the 
effects of voltaic electricity on vegetable life, which Mr. Williams 

had undertaken at the suggestion of Sir Joseph Banks and Mr. 
Knight, whose attention had been directed to this subject, by 
experiments made by Dr. Wilson Philip, proving the powerful 
influence of a current of electrical fluid when applied to the 
digestive organs of animals ; while by some other writers it had 
been denied that any effect was produced by similai- application 
of electricity. 

Some seeds of the yicia faha were subjected by Mr. Williams 
during the process of germination to a current of voltaic elec- 
tricity, and the result was, that vitality was quickly destroyed 

by a strong charge ; and that even the slightest that could be 
given produced a manifestly injurious effect on the plant, and 
destroyed it when long persisted in. One remarkable effect 

* A paper on " A metlio'l of hastening the maturation of grapes," was com* 
municated to the Horticultural Society by Mr. Williams, I^Iay 3, 1808. 

D 2 
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apparent was, that when the radicle ceased to regetate, it did 
not change colour like a decaying root from end to end, but in 

alternate rings of black and white. Mr. Williams thought this 
effect probably indicated that some parts of the organization of 
the root were more susceptible of the electrical influence than 
others, but considered that it deserved further inirestig^tion. 

*V(«MMwy 3, 18ia 

" My dear Sir, 
" I have had so much writnig on my hands, that I had not 
at once eyes and time to write to you sooner, which must plead 
my excuse for my apparent inattention. 

The metallic oxydes still stand, I think, too prominent ; 
and 1, if 1 had nut seen the experiment, should, as a member 
of the Royal Society, on hearing the paper read, be more dis- 
posed to attribute the death or sickness of the plants to the 
operation of metaUic poison, than to the yoltaic battery. No 
one can possibly rob you of the discOrery }'ou have made, as my 
correspondence with Sir Joseph Banks upon the subject will 
prove. You will, I hope, still appear in the same part of the 
Transactions*. 

" I think it expedient that a few more experiments be made, 
as soon as you begin to warm your vinery. There can be little 
difficulty in ])roving whether oxyde of iron, that is, the red 
oxyde, which i suppose to be the kind produced by the voltaic 
battery, is poisonous to plants, by putting a dozen rusty nails 
into a tumbler of water with plants. I am of opinion that it 
would not produce the least injury ; for red soUs (which are 
TOUcii more fertile than pale yellow and white) contain about 
thirteen per cent, of red oxyde, and plants are well known not 
to be destroyed by strong chalybeate springs. 

*^ Many beans may be placed over a tumbler of water, with 
their radicles descending into the water, through which a strong 
stream of galvanic electricity may be made to pass, as in your 

• Mr. Williams' paper was read before the Royal Society, but was not 
printed in the Transactions. 
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experiment with sprigs of mint, when I had the pleasure of 
being at Htmaston last 

*• 1 think some of the facts you mention, not being important, 
had better be omitted ; for short papers, like sliort sermons to 
most congregations^ are more agreeable to the members of the 
Royal Society, some of whom come there with rather a strong 
propensity to fall asleep : there is also, among philosophers of 
the present day, a belief that the electric fluid produced little 
or no effect upon animal or vegetable life ; and to oppose this 
belief strong facts, and those few in number, being most easily 
remembered and weighed, act most powerfully ; and every &ct 
which is not really strongly in favour operates injuriously. 

" The winter has set in rather severely, notwithstanding the 
dispersion of arctic ice ; but we must not decide, till we have 
seen a few springs, upon its operation in chilling our climate. 

** Sincerely yours, 

"Thomas A. Knight.** 

To THE SAME. 

** Dmiony January 21, 1818. 

My DEAR Sir, 
" I have been some time from home or I should have written 

to you tsuoiitr u]>on the subject of your paper. I am myself 
perfectly satisfied that your conclusions respecting the influence 
of the voltaic battery upon plants are correct ; but the opposite 
opinion that the electric fluid produces no effect upon vege- 
table being, has gut possession of the public mind, owing to 
erroneous conclusions having been drawn by former writers, 
who had imagined themselves to have witnessed the influence 
of diectricity to be great in promoting the growth of plants. 
Your paper must therefore come before judges who have ahready 
dr:i\Mi conclusions in direct opposition to yours. My wishes rela- 
tive to your paper can point to one object only, which is that of 
doing you credit ; and I fear that unless strong evidence can be 
made to meet the possibility of the operation of metallic oxydes, 
Sur Joseph Banks would request you to delay its presentation to 
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the Royal Society. 1 have had a correspondence with him upon 
the subject ; and I see that the erroneous conclusions which 

have been drawn relative to the influence of common electricity 
upon plants, have made a strong impression upon his mind. 

" Relative to climate : the public attention is at the present 
moment pointedly directed to the important fact of the disper* 
slon of the enormous -collection of ice in the North, to which 
Sir Joseph Banks, and piuljubl} a 1 most every philosopher, vrho 
has directed his attention to the subject, has attributed an inti- 
mate connexion with our cold weather in the spring ; and con- 
sequently this is the precise moment in which an amelioration 
of our spring weather from these causes is anticipated ; therefore 
it is a bad inoment lor a paper, attributing the change in our 
climate to local causes, to appear before the Royal Society. 

France, you know, has made very little good wine for 
several years, yet no change of culture has taken place in 
France likely to influence the temperature of its climate within 
the last seventy years ; and the fact that Europe has grown 
milder by the destruction of its forests, appears to be universally 
admitted. I, howev^, make these remarks merely for your 
consideration, and am ready to act just as ) ou wish me to do. 

" Mrs. Knight and my daughters beg to be khidiy remembered 
to Mrs. Williams and family. 

Yours sincerely." 

To ONE OF HIS Daughters. 

*'May 2, 1826. 

*'My dbarest F , 

" Our meeting passed off as usual yesterday, and the apparent 

feeling of the members was so friendly that I could almost call 
it affectionate. I said a few words to them respecting the mag- 
nitude and Increased importance of the Society^ and su^ested 
the consideration whether the office of president ought not to 
be held by a person of higher rank and consequence than myself, 
and requested that whenever it appeared to them that a bene- 
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fidal change of president might take piaoe^ no tenderness of 
feeling towards me ought to influence them ; and that whether 

I continued my office of president, or became an ordinary 
member of the Society, my best exertions should never be want- 
ing to support its prosperity. I was much cheered, and I 
beliere the wish that I should continue my office is generally 
entertained by the Society ; so I suppose lam likely to continue 
P. H. S. 

" We have just received from the North-vvt^st coast of America 
from one of our collectors, named Douglas, a large collection 
of seeds of plants, amongst them some of a new species of rasp- 
berry, of much merit, of which I had before heard ; and of a 
most beautiful plant of the genus Gnalteria, which is allied to 
the Vacciniuiiis, but bears a very close resemblance to an 
Arbutus, and flourishes in the deepest shade, even that of a dense 
pine-forest ; and is perfectiy hardy. Its fruit is also sweet and 
palatable, and Mr. Douglas told me that he had liyed wholly upon 
it for three days and a half ; but as a shrub it is thought a great 
acquisition indeed. I shall bring down some seeds of it, and I 
hope to raise many plants, some for you. 

Our collector proposes, when he has sent all he can home 
by a ship, to march across the continent of America to the 
country of the United States on this side, and to collect what 
plants and seeds he can in his journey ; but it is but too pro- 
bable that he will perish in the attempt. Mr. Sabine says, that 
if he escapes, he will soon perish in some other hardy enter- 
prise or other*. It is really lamentable that so fine a fellow 
should be sacrificed, lie is the shyest being almost that I ever 
saw ; and upon my requesting, the year before the last, to ask 
him some questions respecting a part of America through whidi 
he had travelled, Mr. Sabine said ' Now Douglas will be tmibly 
frightened \ and so, vvitii all his daring personal courage as to 

* This prophecy was unhappily fulfilled only a few years afterward* by tbe 
death of Mr. Dou>^la.>, who, while exploring the mountaiiis in the interior of 
Owhyee, one of the Sandwich Islands, fell into a pit oonstracted for taking wOd 
cattle, and was gored to death by a bull, which had preTioosly been captured. 
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actual danger, he appeared to be, till I had talked to him for 
some time in a friendly and fiuniliar way. With veiy kind 
remembrances to all. 

Ever your affectionate father." 

In the summer of 1827, Mr. Knight had the gratification of 
receiving a visit from Monsieur Dutrochet, vnth whom he had 
long held an intercourse by letter, though they had not previ- 
ously met. The extract given below from a letter to Mr. 
Williams, relates to this visit. 

We came here (Downton) from London in a single day, or 
we should have had great pleasure in spending a day at Pit- 
maston. I brought with me my French correspondent, Mons. 
Dutrot het, who I mentioned to you as the discoverer of the extra- 
ordinary circumstance that animal and vegetable membrane, 
which under ordinary circumstances are impervious-to water^ 
readily admit that fluid to pass through them when their oppo- 
site sides are in contact with a fluid of greater density, or in some 
instances possessing different chemical powers ; and the facts 
he had advanced render it doubtful whether any mechanical 
agent is at work in raising the sap in trees> except the mem- 
brane, which separates the cells from each other, which are 
excited to act by some power, probably chemical, in the sap. 
M. Dutrochet spent a fortnis^ht here, during which we made 
some experiments together, and investigated the hypotheses of 
different writers. He travelled 550 miles^ and hack again, with 
no further object than to have an opportunity of conversing 
upon the subject of vegetable physiology. I found him a very 
intellisrent and generally well informed man, and he returned a 
very zealous horticulturist. The inhabitants of Ids vicinity, the 
neighbourhood of Tours, appear to be extremely ignorant of 
horticulture, and to know nothmg of varieties of fruit of any 
kind beyond those described by Duhamel.** 

Mr. Knight's time was divided between philosophical and 
horticultural investigations, and the fulfilment of the duties of 
a country gentleman. He had ceased to occupy any land him* 
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self, but he paid great attention to the cultivation of his estate 
by his tenantry ; and though he was on all occasions a most 
libmd and indulgent landlord, and ever ready to afford encou- 
ragement and assistance to active and intelligent tenants, he 
was iirm in insisting on the adoption of a proper course of 
management. 

He was happy in his home, and beloved by all about him ; and 
his healthful and peacefid occupations, while they supplied 

never-ceasinq: employment for his active mind, kept him free 
from the morlitications and disappointments which are too fre- 
quently attendant on a life of public service, or a course of 
ambition. 

On the 29th of November 1827, Mr. Knight was unhappily 

called upon to sustain the heaviest affliction that can fall on a 
father, in the death of his only son, by a blow as unexpected as 
it was overwhelming. 

The following account of this singularly promising young 
man, extracted from a memoir written by one of his iriends* 
soon after his death, will show as far as words can do, how irre- 
parable was the loss of such a son and brother, to a family 
whose hearts were only too strongly fixed upon him. 

The dreadful accident which cut off in the prime of life an 
only son, and one who was even less the object of the admira- 
tion of his family for his talents than he was of their affection 

for his aniial>le (pialities, took place at his father's house 
on the 29th of November, 1827. Mr. Knight was shooting, in 
the company of two gentlemen, in the woods at Downton 
Castle, when a casual shot struck him in the eye, and passed 
into the hrain. He met the blow with fortitude and resigna- 
tion — not a reproach escaped liirn. He was immediately con- 
veyed to an adjoining cottage, where he soon fell into a state 
of insensibility, having exerted himself, as long as his feculties 
remained to him, in endeavouring to alleviate the misery of his 
unfortunate companion who had inflicted the blow. Medical 

* The Rev. Thomas Salwey, Vicar of Oewestiy. 
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aid was eoon procured ; but it was a case that no human art 
could reach. He lingered until about ten o'clock on the following 
monuiig^ when he expired, apparently without pain — the only 
drcumstance which could shed a gleam of consolation over the 
agony of those hours during which his afflicted relatives watched 
over him. 

" In drawing a brief sketch of this lamented young man, we 
feel that we cannot better describe him than by saying, that he 
combined in a remarkable manner the talents of bis unde and 

his* father, whose names have lon^ been familiar to the literary 
and scientific world, both at honiti and abroad ; the former 
having been justly regarded as one of the most distinguished 
scholars, the latter as one of the first physiologists of his age. 

^'The reputation of his unde, and his own education at Eton, 
had led him to become intimately acquainted with the classics ; 
and one of the highest gratifications which his intimate friends 
derived from his society arose from that keen perception of 
their beauties which, with the aid of a powerful memory, 
enabled him so happily to apply them to passing scenes. 

"From Eton he removed to THnity College, Cambridge, 
where he made a considerable progress in mathematics. He 
became also well acquainted with metaphysics, a branch of 
knowledge in which he took much pleasure. It has been ob- 
jected to metaphysics that they lead to scepticism ; ])ut they 
whose originality of mind leads them to seek for truth in new 
and unbeaten tracks, where few are capable of following them, 
are perhaps too hastily accused of disregarding the important 
truths of revelation. Whatever danger, however, may arise 
from the study of metaphysics to less powerful minds, the sub- 
ject of this memoir was possessed of qualities which prevented 
his being long misled by them. To a patient investigation of 
truth, and that jealousy in its admission which, whilst it is the 
mark of a superior mind, is at the same time the ground of that 
confidence we place in its decisions, he united an openness to 
conviction, and a candour in acknowledging it, that few are 
possessed of. Whilst he delighted them by following our 
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deepest metaphysicians through all the subtleties of their inge- 
nious disquisitions, his intimate iriends can bear testimony that 

the evidences of revt aled rclii^ioii liad latterly occupied much 
of his attentioD, which he discussed in that spirit of candour^ 
and with that fair mode of argument, which can alone make 
our faith a rational one. 

*^ There were few branches of knowledge into which the 
acute mind of this gifted individual had not led him ; but those 
in which he took most delight were the different branches of 
natural history, particularly zoology, ornithology, and botany. 
Few, indeed, at his age have possessed a mind stored with such 
deep and varied information; for a quickness of perception, 
carryins^ him at once through all the ordinary paths of know- 
ledge, made him appear to start from the point at which others 
rested as thdr goal The energy of a powerful mind led him 
at once to cope with difficulties, which others need the discipline 
of habit to enable them to encounter with success ; hence arose 
the acquisition of a deep and varied store of information, appa> 
rently without effort or application. 

The same originality of mind, which made him delight in 
pursuing some of the least beaten tracks of knowledge, guided 
him also in the choice of his travels. It was to those countries 
on the Continent of Europe, where man has done the least in sub- 
duing nature, that he bent his steps — ^Norway, Sweden, Lapland, 
and Finmark, became the field of his researches. Here, in the 
company of his friend, George Chichester Oxenden, Esq., he 
encountered difhculties and hardships which the less hardy 
frame of the enterprising Clarke prevented him from attempt- 
ing. Blessed with stronger constitutions, they traversed 2^*^ 
of latitude between Tomea and the Icy Sea, principally on 
foot, carrying their own provisions, occasionally exposed to 
imminent danger from the half-frozen state of the lakes and 
rivers they had to pass over, and sleeping for many nights 
together on the snow. They at length reached the North Cape, 
and afterwards, from the littie village of Hammerfest, embarked 
on board a Russian trader for Archangel, with the intention of 
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wintering at Soroke^ in the Gulf of Kandalax, but the vessel 
havmg been disabled in a storm^ in want of provisions, and the 
crew in a state of insubordination, they were compelied to leave 

her, and to return in an English vessel they fortunately fell in 
with in the White Sea. A second storm obhged them to run 
into a harbour near the island of Uittmien, on the coast of 
Norway. Here our travellers separated, Mr. Qxenden return- 
ing home, and Mr. Knight proceeding to St. Petersburg, by the 
way of Drontheim and Stockholm. 

" Upon his return to his native country, Mr. Knight sedu- 
lously devoted himself to those duties which have raised so high 
the character of the English country gentleman. As an impar- 
tial and enlightened magistrate ; as a zealous and liberal patron 
of public improvements ; as the friend and ])rotector of the 
poor ; as one who from his talents was destined to take a lead 
in that station in which his large property would have placed 
him ; his country, and the county of Hereford in particular, 
will long lament him. A refined and highly principled mind, 
and a natural modesty of character, had already gained him the 
esteem of a large circle of acquaintance ; while his amiable dis- 
position, and his attachment to his relations, which indeed was 
one of the most striking features of his character, had secured 
to him in an eminent degree the affections of his own haafy 
and of his friends. 

" His remains were interred at Wormsley, in the county of 
Hereford, near those of his uncle; and though, in compliance 
with the wishes of his family, his funeral was strictly private, 
the regrets of a whole county and the tears of the poor followed 
him to his early grave. 

•* Mr. Andrew Knight was bom on the 23d of June, 1796, 
and was therefore in his d2d year.'* 

A belief in the unerring wisdom by which the affmrs of this 

world are giil(l( (l and directed, was so firmly impressed in Mr. 
Knight s mind, that no murmur escaped him, at the mysterious 
dispensation that had blasted all his fondest hopes. He soon 
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resamed his usual occupations^ but in a manner from which it 
was evident, that his chief object was to endeavour to withdraw 

his mind from a contemplation of his bereavement ; but the plea- 
sure they had once afforded to him was gone, and the interest 
he had hitherto taken in all around him, was now converted 
into a painful source of recollection. 

In a letter to a friend written in the course of the following 
year he says : — 

" 1 am at present, as I have been for some months, not in a 
state of mind to attend to, or interest myself about anything. 
I endeavour all I can to rouse myself into action, and I trust I 
shall in time succeed ; for I know that I cannot long survive in 
a state of idleness. 

" I cannot but feel consoled and gratified by the interest 
taken in the calamity of my family by all classes. My son, if 
his life had been spared, I am confident would have fully justi- 
fied the favourable opinion generally entertained of him. As a 
father, he never ^ave me pain, except when the lunlour of his 
character, and I may say iiis absolute love of danger, excited 
yeiy painful apprehensions in my mind. The ways of Provi- 
dence are hid from our dght, but the rule by which all is 
guided is just, and hfe is at best but an uncertain blessing, and 
it is perhaps weakness to mourn for the dead.'* 

To a casual observer a slight appearance of nervous excite- 
ment was soon the only symptom that indicated the change this 
blow had made— but to those who lived with him, and were 

anxiously watching the workings of liis mind, the fearful strug- 
gle that was going on within, was painfully apparent : disap- 
pointment, nevertheless, never, for one moment, had power to 
sour the sweetness of his temper, and he seemed to be always 
trying to fill the blank in his heart, by bestowing, if possible, 
redoubled kindness and affection upon those who were still 
spared to him. 

It was long before he was like himself again ; and even to the 
dose of his life, though time had done much by its softening 
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influence to restore his mind to a healthy tone« there had been 
impressions made under the first overwhehning influence of this 

blow, which no effort of reiison, nor the persuasions of those 
around him, could ever entirely eradicate. The following 
letter from Sir Humphry Davy shows how warmly he sympa- 
thised in Mr. Knight*s affliction. 

" Park Street^ January J 7, 1828. 

My t)EAR Sir, 
I have three or four times within the last six weeks taken 
up the pen and begun to write to you ; but I have alwa3rs laid 

It down again, fearing to trust myself with a subject on which 
I could not write without feeling deeply, and great mental 
agitation. 

I have grieved with you, but in such the most awful visi- 
tation of evil belonging to human nature, it is almost vain to 

attempt to offer consolation : yet, considering life as a s^eat 
system in which all is for good, and believing that the intellec- 
tual and moral part of our nature is as indestructible, as the 
atoms that compose our frame, I feel the conviction that where 
a mind so highly g^ed, and so little selfish, is removed from 
this scene of beins", appm-ently so prematurely, it is to act in a 
better and nobler state of existence. 

" The noblest spirits often return the soonest to the source 
of intellectual life, from which they sprung: and they are 
surely the happiest ; whilst we are to wait the trials of sorrow, 
sickness, and age. 

" I otfer my most ardent wishes for your recovery, and that 
of Mrs. Knight. I know the agony oispes fractal but even in this 
case, time, the great soother, creates a new source of hope. 

I wish I could give you a more satisfactory answer to your 
kind inc^uiries respecting my health. Dr. Philip has been very 
kind to me, but ' my body does me sorely wrong.' I some- 
times hope, and sometimes despair, of ultimate recovery. My 
paralytic symptoms are much diminished : but still I cannot 
get rid of stiifness in my right arm and leg. I am now amus- 
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ing myself with inquiries in natural history^ and I hope^ in the 
spring, to nukke some inquiries respecting the transnugrations 

of some of the anglers* water-flies. 

"The Gardens of the ZooloG^ical Society are flourishing, 
and there are a good many animals collected there. 

The pohtical bark, left by Mr. Canning without a pilot, 
seems quite wrecked ; and I believe there will be some diffi- 
culty in building another. The country is in a very critical 
state ; there certainly never was a moment in which less 
pohtical talent appeared ; but I am writing on a subject which 
every body seems to be alike ignorant of, and the business is, 
I fear, in hands weak in talent though strong in influence. — 
I am, my dear Sir, 

Very sincerely your obliged friend, 

" H. Davy." 

The full measure of distress brought on Mr. Knight by bis 
bereavement, cannot be known unless it be mentioned, that in 

consequence of expressions open to ambiguous interpretation 
used by Mr. Payne Knight in his will, an amicable law-suit 
had already been commenced with all parties interested, in order 
that the right succession to his estates might be determined. 

The death therefore of his son, to whom the property would 
unquestionably iiave descended, made this already painfid posi- 
tion tenfold more distressing to him ; and though the happy 
disposition of his mind to look on the bright, rather than the 
dark side of the prospect, supported him through the remainder 
of his hfe, the uncertainty iti which he continued even to his 
death, as to the power of disposing of his estates, was often a 
source of anxiety and grief to him. 

Before Sir Humphry Davy quitted England for the last time, 
he pubHshed a fourth edition of his Lectures on Agricultural 
Chemistry, which he dedicated to Mr. Knight; and thus 
announced it in a letter written on the eve of his departure. 
May 20th, 1828. 

" It was my ardent wish to pay you a visit before I left 
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EDgland ; but I do not fed myself sufficiently strong. I must 
defer it till another, and a better season. The extremely severe 

course of diet and regimen keeps ray spirits very low, and, my 
physicians teil me, this is absolutely necessary ; and whether I 
live or die, I am resolved to live according to rule^ and to give 
my constitution a fair chance. 

I have sent a copy of my Agricultural Chemistry to the 
Horticultural Society, addressed to \ (;u. If any ihin^i; it con- 
tains relating to Vegetable Physiology is of value^ it is owing 
to you, and in my dedication I perform at once an act of public 
duty and of private friendship. Should I recover my health, 
I have various plans of scientific labour, principally on natural 
history : and in the wintry state of my mind, I live principally 
on hope. I beg my kindest remembrances to Mrs. Knight, 
and all your family ; and I am, my dear Sir, 

*^ Most sincerely yours, 
« H. Davy." 

Su: H. Davy died at Genoa, on the 28th of May, 1829. Of 
all Mr. Knight's friends, there was not one in whose society he 
80 much delighted, and whom he could so ill at this time have 
spared : there were many points in which the feelings of both 
were peculiai l) in accordance. They were both impelled by 
the same ardour in the investigation of truth, and the same 
desire to render their talents and their labour beneficial to their 
fellow-creatures. 

The investigation of nature in all the various forms of 
creation, was a source of delight to both ; and the keen percep- 
tion of the charm of poetry, which Mr. Knight possessed in no 
common d^ee, caused him to derive the highest gratification 
from the singular combination of poetic imagery with deep 
philosophic discussion, which often characterized Sir H. Davy's 
conversation. 

In his wUl, Sir H. Davy left Mr. Knight a seal ring, bearing 
the impression of a fish, in remembrance of the days passed 
together on the banks of the Teme. 
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Mr. Knight had constantly been uiged by his horticultural 
friends in England^ and on the Continent, to collect all he had 
^tten together, to publish it as a single work ; and at one time 

he entertained serious thoughts of commencing a labour of this 
kind ; but a habit of procrastinating, or perhaps it may be more 
properly said, the ardour of pursuit which constantly impelled 
him forward to seek untrodden ground, made the task of working 
over the old irksome, and hence he unfortunately never accom- 
plished this desirable object: and from the same causi^s he 
declined to write articles on vegetable physiology for the Edin- 
burgh £n<7clop8edia, and the Society for the Promotion of 
Useful Knowledge, to do which he was strongly urged. The 
subjoined extract from a letter from Monsieur De Candolle, 
shows that an intention of translating and collecting Mr. 
Knight s papers was entertained at Geneva, but it was aban> 
doned in consequence of Mr. Knight expressing his intention 
of undertaking the task himself, 

G«nm^ 5 Jtitn, 1829. 

" MoN CHER Monsieur : 
^* Un homme que vous connoissez peut-toe de reputation, 
M. Le Baron Greed, (qui a traduit en Francois Touvrage de 

Thaer,) passant Fhiver k la campagne, et voulant employer les 
longues soirees d'hiver a quelque chose d'utile, est venu me 
demander de lui designer quelque ouvrage a traduire : je iui ai 
propose de traduire et de r^unir en un volume tous vos divers 
m6moires sur la physiologic v%6tale et l*horticulture. Ce 
plan lui a souri, mais avant de le mettre a execution je me 
suis charge de vous ecrire pour vous demander — 1°. Si cette 
reunion de vos divers memoires en un corps d'ouvrage ne vous 
seroit pas d^sagr^able, et si vous y donnez votre oonsentement. 
2^ Si vous vouliez m'envoyer la liste complette de vos memoires, 
afin que nous ne risquions pas d'omettre quelqu'un. -S^. Si dans 
le cas ou vous aviez quelques additions ou corrections a faire a 
Tun d'eux, vous voudriez I'adresser k M. Creed, pour qu*il 
Tajout&t en votre nom ; et enfin si vous vouliez lui permettre 
de correspondre avec vous pendant la dur^e de son travail. II 

E 
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attendra votre reponse ])our entrepreiidre son travail. Je serois 
de ma part charme de voir rcunis des mcmoires d'un si grand 
iater^t, et qui sont ^-present dans des collections si volumi- 
neuseS) et qu*on n*a pas toujours sous la main. 

'*Reccvez, mon cher Monsieur et collcgue, Texpression de 
la haute ct sincere consideration avec laquelle je suis votre 
humble et devoue serviteur^ 

"De Candollb*" 

The letters which have been hitherto introduced into this 
memoir, have shown the kind and friendly intercourse which 

existed between Mr. Knight and some of the Uv>X philosophers 
of his age. In order to do full justice, however, to the kind- 
ness of his hearty we trust to be excused for exhibiting his 
character as a parent, by introducing the following specimens 
of his correspondence with his children ; which will show how 
vivid even in advanced age was his sympathy in the sutlciings 
or happiness of others, and how unabated the warmth of his 
affections. 



* '*Mt DEAR Sir, 

A man whom you perhaps know by repafatioii, M. 1e Baron Creed, (who 
haB tianslated into French the work of Thaer), is going to pass the winter in 
the country, and being desirons to employ the long winter evenings in some 
useful occupation, he has come to me to request me to point out to him some 
work to translate. I have proposed to him to translate, and to unite in one 
Tolnme^ your various papers on vegetabUi physiology and horticulture. He ap- 
proves this plan ; but before executing it, I have undertaken to write to you, to 
ask, first, if this combination of your different papers into one work would be 
disagreeable to yon, and if you give your consent ; secondly, if you would 
send a Mmplete list of your papers, that we may not risk omitting any; and 
thirdly, tliat if you have any additions or corrections to make to any <^ them, 
he may add them in your name ; and fourthly, if you will allow him to 
coxrespoTid with you during his labours, in case he should require any explana- 
tions. He will wait your answer to begin hb work. For my own part, I shall 
bo charmed to sec combined together papers of such great interest, and which 
at ]wesent are scattered among works so voluminous, that one has them not 
always at hand. Receive, dear sir :utd colleague, the expression of the high 
and sincOK consideration with which I am your humble and devoted servant, 

Dfi Cakdolle." 
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S^, 2. 1830. 

" My dearest F , 

" I read your veiy kind letter with some degree of melan- 
choly pleasure, though mingled with much pain. The cer> 

tainty that the dear object for whom we all mourn must be 
happy, must be to you, as it is to us all, the chief solace and 
comfort. She is much happier than she could ever have been 
in this troubled world; she loses nothing; for a few short 
years probably of more painful than pleasing existence must 
have brought her to the end of this present hfe. 

*^ The opinion that persons quitting this life have felt the 
glowing happiness you describe^ is not new. The following 
lines are quoted in the Spectator;, hut hy whom written I do 
not know: 

* Leaving the old, both worlds they yiew. 
Who aland up<ni the oonfines of the new.' 

I wish to repeat to you again, what I said in my last, that 
time will render your feelings less acutely painful than you 
can now imagine, and that we may look back upon such scenes 
of past distress with some degree of melancholy pleasure, parti*- 

cularly when we can look forward, as you can with confidence, 
to meeting the dear object of your past solicitude in a better 
world. I need not tell you, if words would tell, what I feel for 
your sufferings, but you have still some blessings left, to which 
a large portion of the human race are strangers, and I hope 
you will look forward with hope to the remaining portion of 
your life, and to our all meeting again in a happier world. 
Remember me most kindly to Mr. S. 

Your ever affectionate Father.** 

« Downton, May ao, 1833. 

** My dearest Charley, 

It was with very painful feelings that I interfered to per- 
suade you not to go to Pkiris, upon which I thought you had 

set your heart : and 1 felt great pain at the thoughts of robbing 

£ 2 
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you of pleasure ; but I thought I foresaw danger^ much danger, 
in your going, in the state of health I thought you in ; and I 
should have been most miserable had you gone. It is a 
generally-received opinion that age blunts the feehngs ; hut I 
could never at any period of my life have felt more acutely 
thaa I now feel everything in which your health and com- 
forts are involved. My own life I value at little ; I have only 
to look forward to increasing debility and decay of power of 
body and mind : but to your health and life I look forward 
with very different feelings, and I am much more anxious to 
see you in health than to retain my own life. 

You must spend the enclosed cheque, which you were to 
have spent at Paris, in any way that may give you most plea* 
sure ; and I insist on your keeping it. I shall bear the expense 
of a journey to Paris, whenever you choose to go. 

" Thy ever affectionate Father, T. A. K/' 

" Doicnton, July 19, 1834. 

" Dearest E , 

I have sent you a draft on my banker, which I hope will 
enable you to send poor Horace to the Lee without incon- 
venience. You have both had a severe struggle, but I trust 

your cx)nstitution has not been permanently injured, and I 
-venture to hope that his (as not unfrequently occurs) has been 
favourably changed and improved. 

**The termination of hot dry weather, and the abundant 
rain of yesterday, of which I hope and conclude you have had 
a share, will, I trust, be favourable to poor Horace. — I have 
been in some degree confined by one of my little attacks of 
gout, and my foot continues slightly swelled, but I have never 
been prevented going to my garden. 

** Your mother is pretty well, but I am sorry to say not so 
strong as slie was last year. She, however, walks to church 
and back without sutfering from too much fatigue ; and unless 
after sleeping ill, her health is tolerable, and her appetite not 
defective ; and although she is not so strong as I could wish to 
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see her» she is upon the whole well for her time of life. I beg 

to be kindly remembered to Mr. Walpole, and pray tell him that 
I shall be happy to see him here for as long a period as will suit 
his engagements. 

Ever your affectionate Father.** 

Mr. Knight continued occasionally to communicate the 
results of his observations and investigations to the Royal and 
Horticultural Societies. His last paper in the Philosophical 
Transactions was '*0n the hereditary Instincts of Animals,** 
whidi was read on the 25th of May, 1837. He took muck 
pleasure in cultivating the aUachiiieiit of the brute creation, 
and it was sometimes a subject of doubt whether his children's 
pet birds and animals shared most lately in their affection or 
in his ; hut hesides the indulgence of the kindness of his dis- 
position, he was thus aflPorded opportunities of observing many 
pecuUarities in the habits of creatures thus brought imme- 
diately under his eye, and relieved from the restraint which 
the fear of man, by long continuance converted into an in- 
stinct, usually throws in the way of the naturalist. His fond- 
ness for animals was not of that senseless kind which is shown 
by lavishing unreasonable indulgences on them; but it was 
dictated by a true benevolence^ which would have led him to 
suffer pain himself, rather than have been the cause of it to a 
worm or a fly. He was very particular as to the manner in 
wliicii the game and poultry were killed for the supply of his 
table; and he sometimes even superintended the operation 
himself^ that he might be sure it was done in the manner 
calculated to cause least pain. At the time when he was an 
eager sportsman, he has often been known to spend half the 
day, and remain out long after his dinner-hour, in huntmg for 
a wounded bird -, and if unsuccessful in his search, the idea of 
the sufferings of the poor creature seemed to weigh upon his 
mind, and he would not unfrequently resume his search early 
on the following morning. 

Among domesticated animals, Mr. Knight particularly de- 
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lighted to trace the hf reditaxy direction which cultivation 
through successive generations had given to natural instinct ; 

and in the course of his experiments on the improvement of 
fruit and animals, he had made many curious observations as 
to the qualities which are transmitted by one or the other 
parent; and he sometimes amused himself with endeavouring 
to trace in human subjects the same analogy, by which certain 
i!ictr;il and physical pecuHarities were derived, some from one 
parent, and some from the other, and which he was disposed 
to imagine might be reduced to something like rule. His 
opinions on this subject are glanced at in the subjoined letter 
to Sir George Mackenzie, as well as his view on the tendency of 
modern education, both immediately and prospectively; and a 
few extracts from letters to other of his friends touching on 
similar points will follow. 

** Bawnt&Hy Sept. 29, 1836. 

"My dear Sir, 
** 1 have delayed troubling you with a letter, till I had read 
with attention both your little publications^ and that of Dr. 
Cddwell. Both have given me very great pleasure; and though 
I cannot say that I am so much a phrenologist as either of you, 
yet I perfectly agree with you in the conclusion which you have 
drawn in a great extent of cases^ that certain forms of skull 
are fevourable, as indicating powers of thought ; and I have long 
believed that exertion of mind throi^h successive generations^ 
and proper sdection of males and females, might give not only 
greatly enlarged powers of mind, but also better organised 
brain, and skulls of better forms. Upon the ill effects of 
modem education we are entirely of the same opinion ; and I 
perfectly agree with Dr. Caldwell respecting the ill eflects of 
subjecting the brain of young subjects to any degree of painful 
labour. I have seen, during the coin*se of a very long life, many 
very clever over-educated children ; but I have never seen any 
instance in which the brain-worn child of twelve years old dis- 
played at a later period much powers of mind. Talents which 
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have beea early risible, have, in a great variety of instances, 
continued to improve ; but the possessors of these were not 

early subjected to more labour than they could bear ; and tbe 
ordinary labours of education were not in any degree oppres- 
sive to them. 

I also believe Dr. Galdwell*s opinion, that dyspeptic cases 
are to a great extent brain cases, to be well founded. He has 

not mentioned the singular discovery of Dr. Wilson Philip, that 
if the eighth pair of nerves be divided, and the divided ends be 
made to point in somewhat different directions, and the nervous 
communication be thus intercepted, digestion is immediately 
suspended totally ; but that it may be made to go on perfectly 
well by causing a current of galvanic fluid to pass down from 
the neck to the stomach. Your late iilustrious countryman, 
and my fellow-collegian and friend. Dr. Baillie, entertained pre- 
viously, I believe, somewhat similar opinions respecting the 
influence of the operation of the brain upon the stomach. Soon 
after my opinions respecting the creations and motions of the 
fluids of plants and other matters connected with vegetable 
physiology were made public, and when, with the exception of 
Sir Joseph Banks, I had no supporter, my time and mind were 
laboriously occupied in a great variety of experiments, I became 
unwell, my stomach ceased to act, and I thought myself fast 
approaching to the termination of my labours. I then con- 
sulted Dr. Baillie, who gave me an extraordinary prescription : 
— * Take no more medicine ; walk more, and think less.' 

I entertain very nearly as exalted an opinion of the ignorance 
of a large portion of our legislators as you do : either they can- 
not, or they wiU not think. The Mayor of Worcester some 
years ago, when George III. addressed him, said, ^ Please your 
majesty, Lord Coventry speaks for me.' Many of our legis- 
lators might say, * and thinks for me.' As sagacity in the brute 
creation certainly becomes hereditary when exercised through 
successive generations, stupidity, I believe, becomes hereditary 
also; and, according to Dr. Caldweirs theory, the injurious 
eifects of too early labour of the infant brain, must operate here- 
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ditarily. The early and excesdve labour to which girls are 
subjected in acquiring skill in music, has bng appeared to me 
to operate very injuriously upon their constitution and form. 

The roses in young ladies* cheeks, if unchanged, would, 1 du nuL 
doubt, appear much less bright to my eyes now than they did 
half a c^tury ago : indeed^ I am sure that it is so ; for I recol- 
lect perfectly well, that when I was a child, the plumage of the 
breasts of the male chaffinches appeared to me nearly as bright 
as those of the male bullfinch now do ; but I can distinguish 
straight from crooked now, as well as I could do at any period 
of my life ; and I am quite certain that the hollow, sunken 
chests preBented by many of the young ladies of the present 
day of the affluent and highly-cultivated classes were not as 
common, or nearly so, sixty years ago, as they now are ; rnid I 
have heard ou good authority, that such flat and sunken chests 
are not seen among the less educated girls of Ireland. With 
us the em and fingers of girls are exercised, not thdr minds 
rationally exerted and amused ; and I cannot avoid believing 
that the offspring of such parents are often bom without the 
power of thinking deeply. I have heard it remarked by a very 
sensible countryman of yours, that among families which have 
long lived in affluence and been highly educated, a hundred 
men of quick parts would be found for one deep reasoner. 

" I beg to assure you, that I felt very highly gratified by the 
belief that your very short visit to Downton j^roved agreeable to 
you ; and Mrs. Knight, and the other parts of my family who 
had the pleasure to meet you here, have begged me strongly to 
express their hopes and wishes that you will soon repeat it, and 
foi iL longer period. T rniinot but feel highly flattered and gra- 
tified by the publiished account you were so kind as to send me 
of your visit to me, but i fear that your friendship has led you 
to speak much more favourably of me than I deserve. 

'* I am much inclined to doubt whether any phrenologist, by 
examining the exterior foi i!i of our heads, would be able to de- 
cide that our minds resembled each other, as i think they do, 
and as my family all thought. I have heard several people 
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remark that ray head and Davies Gilbert's are alike, and my 

family made the same observation. Matheiiiatics have been the 
favourite study of my ancestors, so that nature i:)erhaps made 
me for a mathematician, and accident a naturalist. 

I shall have great pleasure in sending you anjrthing which 
my garden affords, and you wish to receive, either in the autumn 
or in spring, as you will direct, with models of my traps. Mrs. 
Knight and my family beg to join in kind remembrances^ and 
I remain^ my dear Sir« very sincerely yours^ 

T. A. k;' 

The subjoined is an extract from the account alluded to of 
a visit to the President of the Horticultural Society of liondon, 
from the pen of Sir George Stewart Mackenzie^ Bart^ which 
appeared in the Edinburgh Chronicle of September 1838, 

describing the impression made on his mind by a da}^ spent with 
Mr. Knight^ at Duwnton. 

The venerable and talented proprietor of Downton, sur- 
rounded by a princely domain of ten thousand acres of rich 
and beautiful country, thinks of nothing but of what may be 

useful to his fellow-creatures. He received us with that un- 
ostentatious but kindly welcome which displayed the true 
spirit of hospitality ; r^arding a visit as a favour conferred on 
the host, and not on the guest ; and which at once excites 
mutual benevolence, that operates like magic in giving birth to 
friendship. It is true, we had seen our excellent host once 
before, and enjoyed occasional correspondence with him during 
many years. But notwitiistanding, on entering a house for the 
first time, we felt a little awkward, as Scotchmen generally do 
in such circumstances. In a short time, however, this was 
brushed off by attention from every side ; and we experienced 
with much delight the ease, grace, and kindliness of English 
hospitality. 

Our venerable host, active and energetic in his 78th year as 

a man of 40, is one of those rarities among men, that know 
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everything — ^who can put their hand to everything, and give 
a sound phttosophical reason for what they do. He Is one who 
can discern rottenness in church and state, as well as canker 

in a fruit-tree, and can fathom botii. He can see the traps 
set for the people, as they are closely analogous to those in- 
genious ones he sets for the hlackbirds that come to devour his 
fruit He soon introduced us to his garden^ which we were 
most anxious to see. We found no display — nothing for show 
— all was perfectly simple and business-like, and full of experi- 
ment. Various modes of culture were in progress with every- 
thing; and reasons were given for commencing every experi- 
ment. 

** Were we to attempt describing all that we noticed in a 
garden at which, on accuunt of its plainness, those who regard 
show and display would turn up thnr noses, it would be pro- 
per to think of writing a volume. We will therefore conclude 
by stating that Mr. Knight has not yet subscribed to the theory 
of the rotation of crops derived from the experiments which 
showed that plants deposited excrementitious matter; the 
theory being that, while such matter is useless to the plants 
Ihat reject it, other plants are nourished by it Further ex- 
periments are wanted to elucidate this curious subject ; and no 
one has better means to coiitirm or overset the theory than 
Mr. Knight" 

The simple means by which Mr. Knight effected his earliest 

and most important discoveries have been already mentioned ; 
and Sir George M'Kenzie correctly describes the appearance 
of the garden at Downton, at a period when Mr. Knight had 
for many years possessed the power of obtaining whatever 
would have facilitated the most extensive application of his own 
theories to practice ; but it was still characterised by the same 
simplicity. In his own mind were combined, ]irobably more 
than in that of any other person who ever Uved, the qualities 
of a physiologist and a practical gardener; and whatever sue- 
cess attended his horticultural operations resulted from his 
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dound knowledge of the vital actions of plants, founded on phi- 
losophical investigation, and his skilful adaptation of the ex- 
ternal forces by which they are regulated. 

The follo\vin£c extracts from various letters of Mr. Knight's 
will serve further to illustrate his views on various questions 
connected with the habits of domesticated animals. 

" The observations of your sporting friend, that dogs which 
have not been regularly and well fed will bury their superfluous 
food, is well founded ; but perhaps it had been more correctly 
applied, if he had extended it to families of dogs ; for I do not 
think that the descendant of a long succession of parlour and 
lap dog^ would do this, though he were not well fed ; and I 
entertain very littie doubt that the o£^ring of a breed which 
through successive generations had been ill fed, would hide his 
superfluous food, though he had been well and regularly fed. 

" I have been struck with astonishment to see to what an 
extent the ofispring of a breed of Norfolk water-dogs, which 
they there call Retriever, would do spontaneously, what their 
parents had been taught to do, of which I could give many 
instances. 

" If you contrast the various actions of the different famiUes of 
dogs, — the truffle-hunter — ^the fox-hunter — the pointer — setter 
— springing- spaniel — shepherd's dog — bull-dog — the silent 

South-sea do^, with the native manners of the wild type, the 
wolf, we shall not wonder at many irregularities in the actions 
of different families of domesticated animals of the same 
species." 

I think if the habits of any two families of the same species 
of domesticated animals were attentively watched and compared, 

great diversities of action would be observable, if we were to 
draw our conclusions respecting the sagacity of the horse from 
observations of the actions of a Welsh mountaineer pony, we 
should pronounce that species of animal to be singularly saga- 
cious in distinguishing a bog from sound ground. He knows 
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it perfectly by the smell ; but the blood-horse shows no such 
sagacity — ^he is a perfect idiot ia that respect* 

*^ If a botanist who had only seen that variety of the Brassica 
oleracea which we call a cauliflower, described it, how little 
would his account agree with the observations others would 
have made who had seen the Scotch kale and ox-cabbage Bees 
have been stated to fortify th^ liives against the ingress of 
enemies in those countries where such enemies are found ; while 
we see no indication of such precautions here, whexe, through 
many successive generations, no such enemies have presented 
themselves/* 

" We find abundant facts to prove that not only animals, but 
plants also, jidapt their habits to incidental external circum- 
stances. The crab, the pear, and the plum are produced in a 
state of nature only upon trees covered with sharp thorns; and 
wheat, in anything approaching its natural state, is always 
strongly bearded. 

" The wild duck sagaciously conceals its nest, and covers its 
eggs when it leaves them ; but the same bird domesticated often 
drops them at random ; and if it makes a nest, it is in so open 
a place, that the crows destroy them. The tame goose 
cannot be trusted with its own eggs ; for it will sit su long, when 
it lays one, that it will spoil those previously laid/' 

An anecdote is ^ven in the first volume of Mr. Jesse's Glean- 
ings in Natural History, on the authority of Mr. Knight, of a 
fly-catcher, which he used often to mention as one of many 
instances that had come under his observation, of the exercise 
of a degree of intelligence, apparently surpassmg the limits of 
the instinct given to animals to guide and direct their proceed- 
ings in the ordinary mode of existence appointed to them, and 
to indicate a power of adapting the habits of an individual, on 
whom cultivation had not exerted any influence, to exigencies 
which could rarely, if ever, occur. 

This bird, for several successive years, built its nest in a stove 
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in the kitchen garden at Downton Castle, into which it had free 
•access through an aperture made to admit air. Mr. Knight 

observed that during the process of mcubation the old bird was 
absent much more often from its nest than is usual during that 
process, and yet that it had evidently not abandoned its eggs ; 
he therefore watched its motions closely, and soon discovered 
the curious fact, that the hird quitted its nest when the thermo- 
meter rose to about 71*" or 72°, and returned to it when the 
temperature sunk again thus seeming to have a knowledge 
that only a certain degree of heat was necessary to the eggs^ 
and that, being furnished from another source, its own labours 
might be dispensed with. The ostrich in the torrid regions of 
Africa leaves her eggs, in like iiiariner, to the influence of the 
sun*s rays during the day ; but Button and other naturalists 
deny that there is any foundation for the vulgar belief of her 
abandoning them altogether, and state that she constantly 
returns to sit upon them during the night'* 

The two following were addressed to Dr. Bevan, author of a 
work on the honey-bee : — 

" In the course of my experiments I have had many oppor- 
tunities of observing the peaceful and patient disposition of 
bees, as individuals, which Mr. John Hunter has also in some 
measure noticed. When one bee had collected its load and 
was just prepared to take flight, another often came behind it, 
and despoiled it of all it had collected. A second, and even a 
third load was collected, and lost in the same manner, and still 
the patient insect pursued its labour without betraying any 
symptom of impatience or resentment* : when, however, the 
hive is approached, the bee appears often to be the most irritable 
of animals. They are probably by nature little disposed to fight, 

♦ Tho author ot Insect Architecture in the Library of Entertaining Know- 
ledge, after quoting the above from Mr. Knight, adds,—" Probably the latter 
circumstance at which Mr. Kniglit seems to have been surprised, was nothing 
more than an instance of the division of labour, so strikingly exemplified in 
every port of the economy of bees." 
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when they have nothing to fight for, as when they have first 
swarmed; hat they appear to become acquainted, and to place 
confidence in persons who are much with them, and from whom 

they have never received injury. A labourer who looked after 
my bees at the time I was making experiments upon them, 
would put his fingers into the mouth of the hiv^ and push 
away the bees to show me the newly-formed comb, without 
apparently giving any offence.** 

**Doumtont July J 829. 

" I believe that 1 have been to an unjust extent sceptical 
respertinj? the accuracy of M. Hubert's statements. I have 
found so much inaccuracy in the writings of veget<ibie physiolo- 
gists, that I am often probably somewhat unreasonably di&cult 
to convince ; and I recollect one of my friends having told me 
that when he had said to Sir Joseph Banks that I believed some 
statement, Sir Joseph jestingly remarked, ' he (meaning me) is 
an excellent person to believe after/ The evidence of bee's-wax 
being an animal secretion is so strong, that I cannot question 
it, and I think you have satisfiactorily explained why it may be 
made into thinner combs in the autumn than in the spring*. I 
think you will also find it more brittle and white than the spring 
combs are ; though possibly the spi combs may have received 
some colouring matter after their first formation. Whatever 
may be the cause of the difference of colour, I believe you will 
find such difference to exist; and a Polish friend of mine, 
whose acquaintance with the management of bees in that 
country, where the wax forms an article of considerable value 
comparatively with the price of other articles, was extensive and 
accurate, informed me that the autumnal combs are always 

* Dr. Sevan had, in aaawerfo some aignments of Mr. Kniglit's in &TOttr of 
wuc bang a vegetable pioduotion, d^kd ezperiniMila to |m>ve that it wm 
aeereted by the membvano which lines the sacklets of the working bee ; and he 
aoconnted for the more libwal nee of it in sprbg by the supposition that tho 
comb was made thicker in tliat season for tlie purpose of resisting the struggles 
of the nyrophS) and that its tenuity in autumn might be nttributable to the cells 
being at this season chiefly intended for repositories for honey. 
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separated from the others on account of their superior white- 
ness, and the consequent diminished labour of bleaching** 

I have been and am still engaged in some experiments upon 
the potato, which plant has ^ven me more physiological infor- 
mation than all the remaindi r of the vegetable world ; and 
where it has not given me the information I wanted, it has 
directed me where to find it. I think it is capable of much 
improvement as an ardde of human food, and that varieties 
may be formed which as food to animals will cause a larger 
supply of animal loud to be brought to the market than can be 
obtained from aJl the varieties of the turnip. 

If business or pursuit of pleasure should bring you into 
this vicinity, I shall be happy to see you at Downton. I have 
not much to show that is likely to interest you, and my habits 
of activity are necessarily sinking under the weight of seventy 
years ; though I am grateful that I still retain my health, and 
my powers of memory and of mind little changed, I believe. 

** I remain," &c. 

I wrote down, some days ago, a few observations upon the 
screech-owl, which was formerly supposed often to visit tiie win- 
dows of the chambers of the sick and dying. Lady Macbeth says, 
* It was the owl that shrieked, the fatal bellman, which gives the 
stern'st good-night.' I happened once to have heard this shriek, 
which was uncommonly loud, and most hideous, bearing no 
resemblance whatever to any of the ordinary cries of the owl. I 
saw the bird at the moment when it was uttering its horrid shriek 
at the window of a person wlio was lying ill of a fever. The 
owl was at that time a greatly more abundant bird than it now 
is ; and it was, I do not doubt, led by its nice sense of smell, 
and, like the raven, was the announcer of present, not the 
prophet of future ill, the patient having in this case recovered." 
" Having retired under the shade of an oak in a very hot 

* Mr. Knight has suspected this to have been eanaed by the bleaching effwt 
of the atmoepliere during the Burning. 
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morniug of September 1st, 1835, 1 observed a shower of honey- 
dew to descend in innumerable small globules (which become 
visible when seen in one light) from the leaves of the tree, 
upon which I found a very large number of aphides, from whose 
bodies the honey-dew appeared to be ejected with considerable 
force. I, in consequence, brought home a branch of the tree, 
which I so placed, that the light, in an otherwise dark room» 
should shine only upon such branches ; and I then obtained 
clear evidence that the aphis can discharge its honey with con- 
siderable force. It is consequently often found in situations at 
which it could not have arrived by the mere influence of gravi- 
tation. I suspect this circumstance has led to the belief of the 
existence of two kinds of honey-^ew, one being Immediately 
ejected by plants ; I doubt the existence of more than one 
kind, for I have often found a minute aphis, by the aid of alens, 
in the small globules, apparently emitted by a leaf." 

■ 

These specimens may serve to show in some degree how 
Mr. Knights mind was always at work, and with what alacrity 
it seized on whatever contributions of knowledge nature threw 
in his way, and also the manner in which he extracted out of 
every-day experience facts which Ulustrated or confirmed 
former speculations. 

He carried on a very extensive correspondence, not only with 
many of the men most distinguished for their attainments in 
science in Great Britain, but with most of the writers on vege- 
table physiology and horticulture on the continents of Europe 
and America. A large collection of interesting letters were 
preserved by him ; but the limits of this memoir precludes the 
insertion of more than the few that have been given. He was 
also a corresponding member of numerous Societies for the en- 
couragement of horticulture and agriculture in Europe, Ame- 
rica, and Australia. 

The readiness with which he communicated the results of iiis 
investigations, and the practical objects to which they led, 
caused incessant application to be made to him by horticul- 
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turists of all grades ; and, as he never withheld information or 

assistance from the most humble of his applicants, his time was 
much occupied in answering letters, and in sendiiis: off paekages 
of plants, &c. of the new varieties of fruits and vegetables he 
had raised, which he distributed with ah unsparing hand ; still 
from the time the new poor laws came into operation, notwith- 
standing hi» advanced age and his numerous avocations, he 
took an active part in their administration ; and no cause but 
indisposition ever prevented his attending the weekly meetings 
of the board of guardians at Ludlow ; for he considered that 
the benefits to be derived from this law would be materially 
diniiriished, if not annihilated, unless the country gentlemen 
lent their assistance in enforcing the proper fulfilment of its 
provisions. 

Another subject in which he latterly took much interest was 
the commutation of tithes ; and in 1834 he published a 

pamphlet, suggesting the ado])tion of meat as the basis on 
which to found the calculations of the value of tithes, instead of 
corn. 

Though early in life Mr. Knight had been considered deli- 
cate, he had, for a long course of yeais, enjoyed almost unin- 
terrupted good health, which his mode of life was well calculated 
to confirm : he spent many hours of every day in the open air, 
in his garden, or in walking about his estate : he had always 
been remarkable for his abstemious hubiis ; he rarely tasted 
wine or any fermented iiquor, and ate little animal food ; which 
it is to be feared he persevered in to an injurious extent, for, 
when the powers of the stomach became diminished by the 
decay incidental to old age, a more generous diet would pro- 
bably have had a beneficial effect on his constitution. For the 
last three years of his hfe, occasional symptoms of dyspepsia 
appeared, and, during the winter of 1 837-8, he suffered a good 
deal from derangement of the digestive organs, which at times 
produced a very distressing sense of suffocation. He had a 

p 
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severe attack of this kind in Aprils but as he was anxious to 
have the advice of Dr. Wilson Philip, he proceeded to London 
at the usual dme. 

He spent a day with his friend Mr. Williams on the road, and 
though much enfeebled by his illness, he bore the journey with- 
out apparent fatigue, and expressed his hopes that he should 
soon be restored to his usual state of health. On the 1st of 
May, he did not feel equal to taking the chair at the anniver- 
sary meeting of the Horticultural Society, nor did he ever leave 
the house after his arrival in London ; but he saw several of 
his friends, conversed cheerfully, and seemed to enjoy their 
society. 

llic medicines prescribed by Dr. Philip had relieved several 
of the most unfavourable symptoms ; and the state of his pulse, 
which was as regular as that of a person in perfect health, for 
some time led his family to hope that he was going on well, 
notwiHistandlng that his amendment was less decided than 
they wished ; and even when some degree of anxiety had beqrun 
to be felt as to the iiual issue of his illness, no symptom indi- 
cated unmediate danger ; though it was apparent, from the 
subjects on which he conversed, that he thou^t it probable he 
should not recover, and that tenderness for the feelings of 
Mrs. Knight and his eldest daughter, who were with him, alone 
prevented his declaring this opinion in more direct terms. 

He spoke with affection of the absent members* of his 
family, and of the arrangement he had made of his affairs ; 
wliile, tu those who had the happiness of being present, he 
expressed in most affecting terms all that was most grateful and 
consoling to them to dwell upon, of his feelings to them, and 
of his deep thankfulness for the many blessings he had en- 
joyed in the course of his long life, and of his readiness to 
leave the world whenever he was summoned to do so. 

* Sir William luid Lady Rouse Boughton were detained in tlie country by 
tlie serious illness of the former, and Mr. and 31r8. Francis Walpole were 

abroad. 
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Illness and suffering never elicited from him one expression of 
impatience ; they only drew forth fresh proofe of the kindness 

and unselfishness of his nature. At times the sense of suffo- 
cation he experienced was exceedingly distressing, but the 
moment that a diminution of the symptoms allowed him to 
speak^ he never fedled to tell those about him that he was 
better, knowing the comfort it would afford them. 

After passing a tolerably tr;iiK[iiil niirht, early on the niorniiig 
of Friday, May 11th, 1838, he suddenly fell back on his pillow, 
and drew his last breath without a sigh or a strug^. 

His end was as peaceful as had been the pursuits and occu- 
pations of his long and useful life; and few men have descended 
to the grave more beloved, or more sincerely regretted by all 
ranks of society. 

His remains were interred at Wormesley on Tuesday, May 
22nd, near to those of his brother and his lamented son. 

Many of Mr. Knight's friends were desirous to have shown 
the last proof of regard for his memory by attending his remains 
to the grave ; but such offers were declined, with a very few 
exceptions, from a conviction that a simple unostentatious 
funeral would best have accorded with his own feelings when 
living. Every mark of respect was shown in the towns and 
villages through which the procession passed; and the large 
body of his tenantry, of whom it was chiefly composed, as they 
followed him to his last resting-place, evinced how strongly 
they felt, that in him they had lost thdr best friend, and the 
kindest and most indulgent of landlords. 

iV monument has since been erected to his memory by his 
widow, with the following inscription from the pen of the 
Rev, — Lee, 
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TBOMAE . AMDJtBAB . KKIOHT . A.1I. R.8.S. 

HORTCLANOHVH . M0IBTATI8 . APUD . LONDINElfSBB . PRAESIDI 

« 

OUEM . SUMMO . IN08NTT . AOVMINB * BT . TI . PBABDITITM 

CERTA.M . PERFECTAM . QUE . RERl M . SCIE.NTIAM . IMPENSE . PERQUIRENTEM 
IMPIIIMIS.U01»XOBUM.CULTURAE. PliOVICHKNDAE. OPERAS! . ET.STUDIUM . KAVANTEM 

PIETAS . Kl{(iA . DEUM 

QUBM . EX . T0TIU8 . NATURAE . UENI£ . AIQU£ . ANXMO . BENEVOLUM . AQNOVIT 

COMITAS . BRGA . 8U0S 
I^UORUX . GOMICODIB . STUDIO . ACBRRIKO . INSBBTIEBAT 
PARITBR . BXORNAVERUMT 
RBRUM . NATDRAB . OOONITOBI . AILIGBNTIBSUIO . ET . LOCUPLETI 
gCIENTIAE . AT<iUE . DOCTRINAB . FAITTORI , 8TRBNU0 . ET . liENEPlCO 
VlIU) . OPTIMO . HOMIM . AKqUlSiiiMO 
CONJUX . CSOMJUOl . AMANTISaiMO 
H. It. P. C. L* M. 
ANNO « 8ACB0 . JIDOOCXXXTIII. 

At a meeting of the Horticultural Society, held on the 19th 

of June, for the purpose of electing a President in the room of 
Mr. Knight, it was resolved — That this meeting deeply deplore 
the loss the Society has sustained hy the death of then: late 
President^ T. A. Knight, Esq., an individual not less distin- 
guished for his private worth than for his public usefulness ; 
whose memory, from the urbanity of his manners, the kindness 
of his disposition, his attachment to science generally, more 
especially to that branch patronised by this Society, will be 
long cherished, as his decease will he sincerely lamented." 

In December following, the Duke of Sussex re.^igned the 
Chair of the Royal Society, and in a farewell address, dehvered 
on this occasion, his Royal Highness alluded to those distin- 
guished members whose loss the Society had sustained since the 
last anniversary meeting, and when speaking of Mr. Andrew 
Knight, described him as " having possessed ver}^ great activity 
of body and mind, with singular perseverance and energy in the 
pursuit of his favourite science ; a ludd and agreeable writer^ 
who had by his labours developed views of the greatest value 
and interest in vegetable physiology, as well as in practical 
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horticulture." After giving a sketch of Mr. Knight's labours, 
bis Boyal Highness concluded by saying, " It would be difficult 
to find any other contemporary author, in this or other coun- 
tries, who had made such important additions to tlie knowledge 
of horticulture and the economy of vegetation.*' 

Before closing this brief and imperfect, though it is hoped 
not unfaithful' memoir of Mr. Knight*s life, a portion of the 
task which is, perhaps, the most difficult remains to be accom- 
plished. 

If those by whom this memoir has been drawn up have felt 
tbemselyes unequal to exhibit the workings of his mind in the 
investigation of the truths of philosophy ; if they have not ven- 
tured to point out what are the errors he has exposed, and the 
difficulties he has cleared up ; or what are the new facts that he 
has added to science, it is satisfactory to them to retiect, that 
his own works, which have received the approbation of most of 
the naturalists of Europe, have done this more fully than could 
have been effected by any one less qualified than himself to 
write on the subject. 

But the acquisition of philosophic truth, and the study of 
the works of creation — which we have the highest authority for 
beUeving to be not merely a noble and legitimate exercise of 
man's powers of mind, but one acceptable to his Creator, and 
for the comprehension and investigation of which his mind 
seems to have been expressly adapted — ^is not the great object 
of life. 

It is in the cultivation of man's moral powers, and in his 

reception and acting upon those truths ^vliich the highest 
exercise of reason would not have discovered, that the end of 
creation is to be looked for : and the memoir of Mr. Knight 
would be incomplete, without an attempt at least to delmeate 
those deeper and more hidden principles which stamp the 
moral and rehgious character of an individual. It will be felt 
that this in all cases is a delicate and difficult task ; and it any 
part of what is said should be thought to have been flictated 
rather by' affection than by unbiassed judgment, it will, it is 
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hoped, be conceded that Mr. Knight's own family had far more 
frequent and intimate opportunities of knowing his feelings and 
principles, than an3r other persons could possess ; and in finishing 
what they are well aware is a feeble delineation of his character, 
by touching on a few points not already noticed, they trust it 
will be believed that they say no more than is the result of their 
sincere coniictions. 

like other persons of ardent temperament, Mr. Knight felt 
strongly on all occasions ; and his sense of honour was of a 
nature, perhaps, almost too chivalrous for the every-day concerns 
of life. He was slow to discover evil in others, but when he 
had been once led to suspect a want of integrity and fairness, 
he too hastily expressed such opinion ; and hence he sometimes 
might have appealed to those whu did not know the vvorking 
of his mind, to have been guided by feelings very opposite to 
the true ones, for no heart ever more overflowed with kindness 
and charity to all mankind than his, and no one was more 
sincerely disposed to judge of others, "as he would himself be 
judged." A more extended intercourse with mankind would 
probably have had a beneficial influence on his mind on this 
point, but it would perhaps have robbed it of somewhat of that 
guilelessness and simplicity, which were among the most 
engaging peculiarities of his character. 

In politics, the same apparent bitterness, but originating in 
the same high feeling, was sometimes displayed. He was a 
Whig of the old school, and though a strong advocate for refor- 
mation of abuses, and an admirer of liberal measures, he was 
decidt (Uy opposed to more extended suffrage, vote by l)aUot, 
triennial parliaments, and other schemes of the ultra Liberal 
party : but, from having hved through the days when, owing to 
the long continuance of one party in power, abuses had crept 
into the administration of government, his prejudices had been 
excited against the Tories ; and truth demands the admission, 
that he sometimes expressed himself of persons and measures 
in terms which his best friends regretted ; but if convinced that 
he had formed an erroneous judgment, no one was more ready 
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than himself to admit he had been wrong ; and his forgiveness 
of simikr offences against hunsdf, and his forgetfulness of 
injuries, have more than once been manifested in instances 
where otliers thought the provocation received might have 
justified a lasting estrangement. 

The warmth of his feehngs» it cannot be denied, sometimes 
warped his judgment; and the foculty of fiurly balancing oppo- 
site contingencies, and giving to each its due weight, and thus 
arriving at a cool and impartial estimate, was not one of the 
qualities in which his understanding most excelled. He was 
too much disposed to act on the impulse of the moment, and 
this often exposed him to subsequent inconvenience and an- 
noyance ; though the ill consequences that might have arisen 
from this faihng were generally averted by the kindness of his 
heart, and the strict integrity and sense of justice by which all 
his actions were controlled. 

It must always be difficult for children to speak of the fail- 
in £rs of a father ; and this difficulty is tenfold increased, when 
these were so overbalanced by what is great and good, as was 
the case in Mr. Knight's character, and when the kindness 
and affection by which every act of his domestic life was 
guided, prevented Ins little faults from being perceptible to his 
family, except at a distance; but in touching on the evil as well 
as the good, they feel sure they are only doing what his own 
upright and manly mind would have approved. 

The unguarded expressions in which it has before been men- 
tioned that Mr. Knight occasionally spoke of men and mea- 
sures, was also sometimes the cause of misconception as to the 
nature of his reUgious opinions. It was very far from true 
that he disbeUeved the fundamental truths of Christianity ; on 
the contrary, he often referred to them both as a test of truth, 
and a rule of conduct. He was not attached to any particular 
party or sect, but always declared his belief that all would be 
objects of Divine mercy, who«e actions and conversation were 
controlled and directed by the influence of Christian principle. 
He entered life at a time when^ as the wannest supporters of 
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the Church of England admit, a lamentuble laxity prevailed in 
her diBcipline ; and unfortunately several strong cases of derelic- 
tion of duty in her ministers came under his observation ; but 
he rejoiced in the progressive improvement that has since that 
period been gradually accomplished in the habits of the clergy; 
and in discussing his favourite subject, a modification of the 
tithe laws, he never failed to mention, as the great object, the 
advantage that would ensue from an alteration of these laws 
to the cause at religion : and he always expressed himself de- 
sirous that the pai'ochial clergy should generally be better pro- 
vided than at present, with the means of living ui comfort 
themselves, and of affording temporal assistance to their flocks. 
He had himself originally been intended by his family to enter 
the church ; but he declined to accede to their wishes, from the 
deep sense he entertained of the responsibility of the duties 
that such a course would entail ; and when he saw men, who 
he believed had taken upon themselves the solemn vows of the 
ordination service from mcrcenarv motives, and whose conduct 
would have been offensive in a lay man, he was in the habit of 
delivering in very strong terms his opinion of the injurious 
fluence which such persons were likely to exercise on the 
spiritual interests of those committed to their charge : but the 
zealous and hard-working clergyman was sure to receive from 
him, not only the warmest expression of approbation and re- 
spect, but every proof of esteem and kindness ; and those who 
had the charge of the parishes in the neighbourhood of Down- 
ton Castle, can testify how readily he afforded his co-operation 
and assistance to every plan for the relief and benefit of their 
parishioners. 

By many persons, who do not think themselves deficient in 
religious principles, the evangelical party are made an object of 
ridicule; but in this Mr. Knight never joined; and though he 
might sometimes think the zeal of some of its members mis- 
directed, he was wiUing to give them the full credit due to good 
intentions ; and he never would allow that the adoption of a 
higher rule of duty should be a cause for reproach. 
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His charities were very extensive, and it was only hy chance 
that those who most shared his confidence hecame acquainted 

with the large sums he distributed. It was the spoil tanuu us 
feeling of his hecart, that it is more blessed to give than to 
receive ; and when he bestowed money or did an act of kindness 
that caused him some personal inconyenience, he alwajrs endea- 
voured to make it appear, that for some reason or other, it 
happened to be an accommodation to himself, and that he was 
the party on whom the favour was conferred. 

The indulgence and patience he evinced in conversing mth 
the ignorant and the dull was pre-eminent; no arrogance of 
manner ever displayed itself while arguing with an inferior dis- 
putant. He himself knew too muoh, not to make ample allow- 
ance iu others. for a want of acquaintance with any subjects which 
he had more particularly studied; and with the greatest 
readuiess he avowed his own ignorance when questioned as to 
any point on which he did not feel himself competent to afford 
the desired information. When his children were young, he 
was always ready to lay aside his book to answer their questions, 
or to assist in their amusements ; he was anxious to cultivate in 
diem a taste for horticulture, natural history, and other rational 
pursuits ; and his daughters now look back to the hours spent 
with him in his study, or in his garden, as among the happiest 
recollections of their childhood. 

Even after he had entered his eightieth year, it was del%htful 
to watch the spirit with which he shared in the sports of his 
grandchildren, and the trouble he took to jirovide occupation 
and amusement for them, and the pleasure which he derived 
from the success of his labours. 

What is said by his sons of Mr. Knight s favourite poet, 
Crabbe, may be most appropriately applied to himself, that as 
the chief characteristic of his lieiirt was benevolence, so that of 
his mind was a buoyant exuberance of thought, and a perpetual 
exercise of intellect, a youthful tenderness of feeling, and a 
smile of indescribable benevolence.** like Crabbe, too, he had 
no great "love for painting, or music, or architecture, and little 
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far what a painter's eye considers the beauty of landscape/* but 
he had the fitrongest perception and enjoyment of the channs 
of poetry. Pope, Johnson, Gray, and Crabbe ranked first in 
his estimation among the English poets ; and for the writings of 
Byron, Rogers, Campbell, and Mrs. Hemans, he had a high 
admiration. His memoiy was wonderfully retentive^ and no one 
who was much in his society could &il to remark the peculiar 
readiness and aptitude of his quota&ons. Whether die subject 
of conversation were grave or lively, he had always at command 
some strikingly apposite illustration of ideas casually expressed ; 
and the deep feeling of its beauties which characterised his 
manner of reciting poetry, added much to the efiect of the pas- 
sages so happily selected ; and if encouraged to go on, he would 
repeat page after page of all his favourite authors. 

The singular powers of memory he possessed were combined 
with a very uncommon fiunlity for retaining even the words in 
which ideas were conveyed to his mind. On one occasion, at 
the house of liis friend, the late Sir Uvedale Price, a gentleman 
present quoted a passage from Gibbon's Roman History ; Mr. 
Knight expressed a doubt whether he had used the exact words of 
Gibbon ; and in confirmation of his opinion repeated a page and 
a half from the work, induding the passage in question. On 
the book itself being referred to, the accuracy of his quotation 
was established. This was not a singular instance, for had it 
been Hume, or Robertson, or almost any other standard work 
of history or philosophy, that had been referred to, he would 
probably have been equally master of any striking passage. 

At another time Dr. ComewaU, then Bishop of Hereford, 
repeated to Mr. Knight an epitaph on Douglas, eighth Duke of 
Hamilton, containing twenty-two lines, with the merit of which 
he was much struck, and some discussion on its beauties fol- 
lowed. When Mr. Knight came down to breakfast the next 
momingy he had recalled the whole of the lines to his recollec- 
tion, and on theur being written down from his dictation, they 
were found to be perfecdy correct. 

To the end of his life this power of memory, which is usually 
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one of the first that fails, remaiiied almost ununpaiied. All that 
he read or heard his mind retained with the same distinctness 

that it would have done in funiier days ; and when he wa^ in 
his seventy-seventh year, he acquired by heart nearly the whole 
of Campbell's poem of The Last Man/* which he then for the 
first tame met with^ with nearly the same ease that he had done 
the epitaph more than thirty years before. 

Mr. Knight*s form was muscular and powerful, and till his 
lastiliuess, and notwithstanding his advanced age, his step was 
as firm, and his figure as erect, as it had ever been, though his 
height was nearly six feet : his complexion was fair, and his 
eyes blue ; his hair was light brown, but at an early age he 
became bald, and the fine intellectual form of his head was very 
striking. His countenance, though not handsome, beamed with 
intelligence and benevolence, and was a type of the qualities of 
his mind and heart. 

The limits of this work will not allow that a more detailed view 
of Mr. Knight*s character should be given ; but if, among those 
who knew him, a good-natured smile may sometimes have been 
called forth by any little peculiarities, arismg from the origi- 
nality of his mind, his friends will agree that few lives ever 
abounded more in works of kindness and charity than his, and 
that the object foremost in his thoughts was that of making his 
investigations into the more abstruse branches of natural history, 
the basis of designs for the improvement and benefit of his 
fellow-creatures. 

Had the task of delineating his character fallen into other 
hands, his family would have rejoiced ; and it will be a source 
of deep and lasting regret, if the inability they strongly feel to 
do justice to his noble nature, should have caused him to appear 
to those who had not the happiness of knowing him leas wise 
and good than he was. 
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LIST OF MEDALS PRESENTED TO MB. KNIGHT. 

180ft— Royal Society Gold Coploy MedaL 

1014— Horticultural Society Gold Medal. 

181') — Largo Silver ISIeJal for Black Eagle Cherrjr. 

1817 — 1^0. do., for Waterloo Cbeny. 

1018— Do. do., for Elton Cherry. 

1822 — Silver Banksian M e lal for new Pears. 

1836— New large Gold 3Icdal. 

1001— Society of Arts Silver Medal for Turnip Drill. 

1815— Caledonian Horticultural Society Ghold Medal, In testimony of their 
gratitude for hk valuable discoyeries, the result of patient and labo- 
rious research in Vegetable Physiology — science having been his guide." 

1826 — Massachusetts Agricultural Society Medal. (A circular plate of silver, 
two inches and a quarter in diameter, 'jnscribed) The Massachusetts 
Society for Promoting Agriculture, to Thomas Andrew Knight, Esq. 
of Downton Castle, England, a tribute to an eminent Physiologist, 
and a btincfactor to the new world." 

1830 — Swedish Academy of Agriculture ^ Grand Silver Medal.'' 



LIST OF SOCIETIES OF WHICH MR, KNIGHT WAS A MEMBEB. 

1 004 — Royal Society of London. 
1BU4 — Royal Society of Edinburgh. 
1804 — Horticultural Society of London. 

1825 — Hon. Member of Koyal Botanical Society of Glasgow. Hon. Member 
of Medico-Botauiijal iSociety, London. Hon. Associate of Vcrulam 
Society of London. 

1818 — lion. ^lember of Society of Naturalibta (if Berlin. 

1820 — Hon. Member of Horticultural Society of Potsdam, 

1822 — Hon. Member of Literary and Philosophical Society of New York. 
— Hon. Member of New York County Agricultural Society. 

1822 — Hon. Member of New York Historical Society. 

1832— Hon. Member of Massachusetts Agricultural Society. 

1833— Conesponding Member of Frassiaa Horticnltural Society. 

1834— CorrB8p<Mid]i^ Member of Cobmibian Horticultural Society. 
1834-^CQfresponding Member of the Pomological Society of Guben. 

1838— Hon. Member of Swedish AgrionltnrsI Society. 

1839— Hon. Member of Imperial Natural ffistoiy Society of Moscow. 
1839^Hon. Member of Horticultural Society of the D^partement dn Nord 

(France). 
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1832 — Hon. Member of Agricultural Society of Western Australia. 

1832 — Hon. Corresponding Member of ' La Socicdad Patriolioa de la Uabana. 

1833 — Hon. Memb er < f Horticultural Society of Cbarleston. 

1833 — Hon. Member of Lower Canada Horticultural Society. 

1834 — ^Hon. Member of South Carolina Horticuliiixal Society. 



The following list contains most of the new varieties of fruits 
raised by Mr* Knight, which he considered worth preserving : 

AppUt.^-^iipnog'grovo Codling. Downton Lemon Pippin. Her^onbbire 
Gillyflower. Chrange Apple, &c. 

Cherrm, — ^Elton, Waterloo and Black Eagle. 

Strawbeirrie*. — Elton and Downton. 
A large and long-keeping red Currant. 

Plums. — Ickworth Imperatrice. — A laige puiple Plmn not named, and two 
improved Damsons. 

Nectarines. — Imp^ratrice, Ickworth, Downton, and Altliorp. 

Pmr*— ^Monarch, Althorp Ofeesan^ House Level, Winter Cressane, Bel- 
mont and many others. 

i^Iany excellent and productive varieties of Potatoes, of whicli the only one 
named is the Downton Yam. 

The Knight f ea, and improved varieties of Cabbage. 
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In making the following selection from the nuiaeroua coramunications ad- 
dressed by Mr. Knight to the Royal and Horticultural Societies, the object 
kept in view has been to embody the whole of tliose which give an aooount of 
the important physiological experiments earned on, or liMits observed hy him, 
or ui which are consigned the theoretical or practical results deduced fiom these 
experiments and observations. Those reUiting to tempoiary* controTersiol or 
other matten, now deprived of the interest they possessed at the time when 
read, are here omitted. 

In the arrangement of the papers, it has been tliought hest to adojit the 
chronological order: thus showing the gradual steps attained by Mr. Kuight in 
the pursuit of his inquiries, and simplifying the references ho was in the habit 
of mahing to previous memoirs* This order has only been departed from in as 
far as was necessary to separate the communications made to the fioyal Society 
from those made to the Horticultural Soriety ; fiw it has appeared as if Mr. 
Knight*8 object, in determining to which body he should address himself, was 
to place on record, in the Philosophical Transactions, the general physiological 
principles he laid down, and in the Horticnituxal Transactions to detail tlie 
practical application of those principles. 

Three papers on questions of Animal Economy, of considerable importance, 
bat not immediately connected with Horticulture, or Vegetable Ph3'8iology, 
are given in an Appendix. 
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PART I. 

PAPERS ON VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY, 

MKilO BEFORE 

THE ROYAL SOCIETY, IN THE YEARS 1795 xo 181G. 

JllirRIMTID FKON tEM PHIUMOmiCAL TKAITUCTlOllt. 



I.— OBSERVATIONS ON THE GRAFTING OP TREES. 

[Jtead be/ore the RoTAi Socrnr AprUSOA, 1795.] 

The disease from whose ravages apple and pear trees snfier most is the 
canker ; the cff'octa of which are generally first seen in the winter, or 
wlien the sap is first rising in the ^ring. The bark becomes discoloured 
in spots, under which the wood, in the annual shoots, is dead to the 
centre ; and, in the older branches, to the depth of ihe last summer^s 
growth. Vtemom to making any experiments, I had convened with 
several planters, who ontertshied an opinion, that it was impossible to 
obtain healthy trees of those varieties which flourished in the beginning 
and liiiJ JIg of the present ccntm^, and which now form the largest orchards 
in this county (Herefordshire). The appearance of the young trees, which 
I had seen, justified the. conclusion they had drawn ; but the silence of 
every writer on the subject of planting, wliich had come in my way, 
convinced m6 it was a vulgar error, and the following experiments were 
undertaken to prove it so. 

I suspected that the appearance of decay in the trees I had seen lately 
grafted, arose from the diseased state of the grafts, and concluded that 
if I took scions or buds from trees grafted in the year preceding, I should 
succeed in propagating any kind I chose. With this view, I inserted 
some cuttings of the best wood I could find in the old trees, on young 
stocks raised from seed. I, again, inserted grafts and buds taken from 
these on other young stocks, and, wishing to got rid of all connexion 
with the old trees, I repeated this six years ; each year taking the young 

o 
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ahooto from the trees l^t ^aftod. Stocks of different kiads were tried; 
Fomo were douUe-grafted, others obtained from apple-trees whicli grew 
from cuttings, and others from the seed of each kind of fruit afterwards 
inserted on them. I was surprised to find that many of these stocks 
inherited aU the diseases of the parent trees. 

The wood appearing perfect and healthy in many of my last-grafted trees, 
I flattered myself that I had succeeded ; but my old enemies, the moss 
and canker, in three years convinced mo of my mistake. Some of them, 
however, trained to :i south wall, escaped all their diseases, nnd scorned 
(like invalids) to enjoy the bonofit of a l)ctter climate. 1 iiad hcfore 
frequently observed, that all the old fruits suffered least in warm situa- 
tions, where the !?oil wjis not unfavourable. I tried the effects of laying 
one kind, but the canker destroyed it at the ground. Indeed 1 had no 
hope of success from this method ; as I had observed that several sorts, 
which had always been propo [rated from cuttings, were as much diseased 
as any others. The wood of all the old fruits has long appeared to me 
to possess less elasticity and hardness, and to feel more soft and spongy 
under the knife, than lhat of the new varieties which I have obtained 
from seed. This defect may, I think, be the immediate cause of the 
canker and moss, though it is probably itself the effiact of old age, sod 
therefore incurable. 

Being at length convinced tliat all efforts to make grafts from worn- 
out trees were ineffectual, I thou<rlit it probable that those taken from 
very young trees raised from seed could not bo made to bear fruit. 
The event hero answered my expectation. Cutting"* from scidiiiii^' a}»ple- 
tro(>8 of two years old were inserted on stocks of twenty, and in a bearing 
state. These have now been grafted nine years ; and though they have 
been frequently transplanted to check their growth, th^ have not yet 
produced a single blossom. I have since grafi^ some very old trees 
with cuttings from seedling apple-trees of five years old : their growth 
has been extremely rapid, and there appears no probability that their 
time of producing fruit will be accelerated, or that their health will be 
injured, by the great age of the stocks. A seedling apple-tree usually 
bears fruit in thirteen or fourteen yeais ; and I therefore conclude, that 
I have to wait for a blossom till the trees from which the grafts were 
taken attain that age; though 1 have reajion to believe, from the i'orm of 
their buds, that they will all be extremely productive. Every cutting, 
therefore, taken from the apple (and ])robably from every other) tree, 
will be affected by the state of the parent stock. If that bo too young 
to produce fruit, it will grow with vigour, but will not blossom ; and if 
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it be too old, it wiU immeiiiately produce fruit, but will never make a 
healthy tree, and conmquently never answer the inteDtion of the planter. 
The root, however, and the part of the stock aij^oimng it, are greatly 
more durable than the bearing brancheB; and I have no doubt but that 
eeions obtuned from either would grow with vigour, when those taken from 
the bearing branches would not. The following experiment will, at leasts 
evince the probability of this in the pear-tro© : — took cuttings from the 
extremities of the bearine: branche^i of some okl ungraftcd pear-trees, 
and others from scioiia which sprung out of the trunks near the ground, 
and inserted some of each on the same stocks. The former grew without 
thorns, as in the cultivated varieties, and produced blossoms the second 
year ; whilst the latter assumed the appearance of stocks just raised from 
were covered with thorns, and have not yet produced any blossoms. 
The extremities of those branches, which produce seeds in every tree, 
probably show the first indieation of decay ; and we frequently see 
(particularly in the oak) young branches produced from the trunk, when 
the old ones have been dead. The same tree when cropped will produce 
an almost eternal succession of branches. The durability of the apple and 
pear I have long suspected to be different in different varieties ; but that 
none of either would vegetate with vigour much, if at all, beyond the life of 
the parent stock, provided that died from mere old age, T am confirmed 
iu this opinion by the books you did me the honour to send me : of the 
apples mentioned and described by Parkinson, the names only remain ; 
but many of Evelyn^s are still well known, particularly the red-streak. 
This apple, he informs me, was raised from seed by Lord Soudamore in 
the beginning of the last century*. We have many trees of it, bnt they 
appear to have been in a state of decay daring the last forty years. 
Some others mentioned by him are in a much better state of vegetation, 
but they have all ceased to deserve the attention of the planter. The 
durability of tlie pear is probably something more than double that of 
the apple. 

It has been rtinarked by Evelyn, and by almost every writer since, on 
the subject of planting, that the growth of plants raised from seeds was 
more rapid, and th-it they produced better trees than those obtained 
from layers or cuttings. This seems to point out some kind of decay 
attending the latter modes of propagation; though the custom in the 
public nurseries of taking layers from stools (trees cropped annually 
dose to the ground) probably retards its effects, as each phmt rises 
immediately from the root of the parent stock. 

* Probably about the year 1634. 
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Wero a tree eapablo of affording an eternal sDoeeflsion of healthy 
plants from its roots, I thmk our woods must have been wholly overrun 
with those species of trees which } i opagatein this manner, as those scions 
from the roots always grow in the first three or four years with much 

greater rapidity than gceillin<^ plants. An aspen is seldom seen without 
a IhousanJ aack<'rs lisin? from its roots; vet this tree is tliinlv, tlionirh 
universally, scattered over the woodlands of tlii.s country. I spe-il^ i n >m 
experience, that the luxuriance and excessive disposition to extend itself 
in another plant, which propagates itself from the root (the raspberry), 
decline in twenty years from the seed. The common elm being always 
propagated from scions or layers, and growing with luxuriance, seems to 
form an exception ; but, as some varieties grow much better than others, 
it appears not improbable that the most healthy are those which have last 
been obtuncd from seed. The different degrees of health in our peach 
and nectarine trees may, I think, arise from the same source. The oak 
is much more long-lived in the norUi of Europe than here ; though its 
timber is less durable, from the number of pores attending its h\ow 
growth. The climate of this country being colder than its native, may. 
in the sanio way, add to tlie durability of the elm; whioli may pof«siijl\ l)e 
further increased by it« not pro* hieing seeds in this (diniate. — as the life 
of many animals may bo iner( ;ised to twice its natural period, if not 
more, by preventing their seeding. 



II.— ACCOUNT OF SOME EXPERIMENTS ON THE ASCENT OP THE SAF IN 

TREES. 

[Bead b^trt Okt Rotai. Socisrr, Mi^ Uth, 1801.] 

Thbsb experiments were made on different kinds of trees ; but I shall 
confine myself to those I have made on the crab-tree, the horse-chestnut, 
the vine, and the oak ; and shall begin with those made on the crab- tree. 

Choosing several young trees of this species in my nurwry, of something 
moro than half an inch diameter, and of e4ual viguui , I made two 
circular inci.^ions through the bark, lound one half the nuuibur of them, 
about half an inch distant from each other, early in the spring of I7f>9 ; 
and 1 totally removed the bark between these incisions, scraping oft' the 
external coat of the wood. The other half I left in their natural state. 

At the usual season, the sap rose in equal abundance in all ; and their 
branches shot, during the whole spring, with equal luxuriance. But that 
part of the stems (of the trees whose bark had been taken off) which was 
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below my inoisioiiB, scarcely grow at all, whikt all the parts above the 
inoiBioos increased as rapidly as in the trees whose bark remained in the 
natnral state ; the upper lips of the wounds also made considerable 

advances towards u union, but the lower ones made searcolv any. 

Soon after inidKumnior, those parts of the wood whicli had been 
deprived of bark became dry and lifeless, to some depth ; ami the sap, in 
consequence, meeting obstruction in its ascent, some latent buds shot 
forth, in some of the plants, below the incisions. When one of the shoots 
which these buds produced was sofTered to remain, the part of the stem 
below it began immediately to increase in size ; but if it was at any dis- 
tance below the incision aboTe» the part between it and that incision still 
remained very nearly stationary, so as to be, in the autumn, almost a 
whole yearns growth less than the stem above the incisions. 

Oioosing other stocks, which had each a strong lateral branch, I 
removed the bark, in the manner described, in two places ; the one above, 
and the other below, each lateral branch. The sap here passed botli my 
incisions as freely as in the former experiment ; the lateral branches 
between them grew with the trreatcst vigour, and the part of the stem 
between thoso branches and the lower incisions increased much in size. 
I varied these experiments in every way that occurred to me ; and the 
result uniformly was, that those parts of the stems and branches which 
were above the incisions, and had a communication with the leaves, 
through the bark, increased rapidly ; whilst those below the incisions 
scarcely grew at all, till a new commmiication with the leaves through 
the bark was obtuned, by means of a lateral shoot below the incimons. 
It now appeared to me to be probable that the current of sap which adds 
the annual layer of wood to the stem must descend through the bark, 
from the young branciicii and leaves ; and to these my attention was in 
consequence directed. 

Towards the end of the summer, when some young luxuriant shoots of 
my apple>trecs had attained a proper degree of firmness, I made four 
circular incisions through the bark of each, as in tli" preceding instances; 
and I removed the bark in two places, leaving a leaf between the places 
where the bark was taken off. Examining them frequently during the 
autunm, I found that the insulated leaf acted just as the lateral branch 
had done ; the part of the bark and stem between it and the lower 
incision being apparently as well fed as any other part of the tree; and 
it grew as nmch. Making similar incnsions on other branches of the same 
ago, I loft similar portions of insulated bark, without a k af between the 
incisions ; but in these no apparent increase in the size of the wood was 
disGOVorabic. 
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I was still unacquainted with the chaimel through whieh the sap was 
conveyed into the leaf; and therefore, having ohtained a deeply-tinged 
infusion, by macerating the skins of a very hhick grape in water, I pre- 
pared some annual shoots of the apple and of the horse-chestnut in the 

manner above inontioncd ; then, cutting them oflP a few indies bdow the 
incisions of the bark, 1 placed llicm for some liours in the coloured infu- 
sion. Making transverse sections of tlicm afterwards, I found ih.it the 
infusion had passed up the pores of the wood, beyond both my incisions, 
and into the insulated leaves ; but it had neitlu^r coloured the bark, nor 
the sap between it and the wood ; and the medulla was not affected, or 
at nio t was very stightly tinged at its edges. 

My attention was now turned to the leaves : these in the apple-treo 
are attached to the wood by three strong fibres or tubes, (or rather 
bundles of tubes,) one of whieh enters the middle of the leaf-stalk, and 
the others are on each side of it. In the horse-chestnut there are seven 
or eight bundles of a dmilarkind of tubes in each leaf; through these 
the inftision had passed, and had communicated its colour to them, 
through almost the whole length of each loaf-stalk. Examining these 
tubes more minutely, 1 found that they were surrounded with others, 
which were free from colour, and appeared to be conveyinnc, in one 
direction or the other, a different fluid. On tracing thcso (L-wnwards, I 
discovered that they entered the inner bark, and had no immediate com- 
munication with the tubes of the wood. I now endeavoured, in the same 
manner, to trace back those vessels which had carried the infusions into 
the leaves, and 1 readily found them to be perfectly distinct from the 
common tubes of the alburnum. They commence a few inches below the 
leaf to which they belong, and they become more numerous as they 
approach it ; everywhere surrounding the meduUa in bundles^ as repre- 
sented in phite i. To these vessels the spiral tubes are everywhere 
appendages. I do not know that any specific name has been given to 
these vessels ; and, therefore, as they constitute a centre, round which 
the future alburnum is formed in the succulent amuial shoot, I will call 
them the central vessels, to distinguish them from the spiral tubes and 
the common tubes of the wood. In ])latcii ii. and iii. the direction of 
these vessels, with the spii*al tubes, in tlieir passage from the sides of the 
medulla to the leaf-stalk, is delineated in a transverse and longitudinal 
section ; they extend to the extremities of the leaf, where I believe they 
terminate. Plate iv. presents two sections of the leaf-stalk of the 
horse-chestnut ; the first being taken from the middle of the stalk, and 
the second from its base. Lying parallel with, and surrounding the above- 
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mentioned veeKb, appear other Teeseki, which, I oondiude, return the sap 
to the tree : for when a leaf was out off whieh had imbibed a coloured 
infusion, I found that the native juices of the phint flowed from these 
vessels, apparently unaltered, as has been remarked by Dr. Darwin. 

These vessels descend through the inner bark, (as delineated in plates 
I., ii., ami III.) and appear to extend Iroiii the extremities of the leaves to 
the points of the roots. 

The whole of the fluid, which passed from the wood to the leaf, seems 
to me evidently to be conveyed through a single kind of vessel ; lor the 
spiral tubes will ncitlier carry coloured infusions, nor in the smallest 
degree retard the withering of the leaf, when the central vessels are 
divided. Bat the annexed figures appear to point out at least two kinds 
of retuiziing Tassels. And I think it by no means improbable that two 
ktnda exist with dtstmet offices ; for there is a new layer of alburnum 
and a new internal bark to be formed. I have, however, seen it asserted 
somewhere, in the writings of Linnseus and other naturalists, that the 
internal bark is annually converted into alburnum. But this is totally 
erroneous ; und a vigorous shoot of the apple-true often presents in its 
transverse sections, when three or four years old, as many layers in its 
bark, each of which once formed its internal vascular lining. 

As tlic bark appeared to me now to receive its nutrition through the 
leaf, I wished to see what effect would be produced by gradually reducing 
the quantity of the leaves. I had a luxuriant shoot of the vino in my 
vineiy, exactly in the stage of growth I wanted ; and this branch there- 
fore was towards its point every day deprived of a small portion of its 
leaf. The bark, in consequence, became shrivelled and dry; and at 
length the buds below vegetaccd, and the point of the shoot died, appa- 
rentlyfrom the want of nourishment. I here observed, as I had frequently 
done before, that almost tlie whole action of each leaf lies between itself 
and the root ; for the branch, in tliis case, was })erfectly well fed below 
the uppermost unniutilated leaf, but failed immediately above it. 

Every branch in which I had yet attempted to trace the progress of 
the sap having contained its medulla uninjured, the action of that sub> 
stance next engaged my attention, and I made the following eiqterimcnts 
on the vine i^Having made a passage about half an inch long, and a line 
wide, into a strong succulent shoot of this plants I totally extracted its 
medulla, as far as the orifice I had made would permit me. But the 
shoot grew nearly as well as the others whose meduUa had remained 
uninjured, and the wound soon healed. Making a similar passage, but 
of greater length, so that part extended above, and part below, a leaf and 
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bud, I Bgjun extracted the medulla. The leaf and bud with the lateral 
shoot annexed (in the vine) continued to Hve, and did not appear to 
suffer much mooDTenienee, but faded a little when the sun shone strongly 
on them, 

I was now thorou^y satisfied that the medoUa was not necessary to 
the progression of the sap ; hut I wished to see whether the wood and 
leaf could execute their office when depriyed at onoo of the bark and 
medulla. With this view, I made two circular incisions through the 

bark, above and below a leaf ; and I took off the whole of the bark 
between thorn except a small portion round tlio base of the leaf. Having 
then perforated the wood, where I made each of my incisions through 
the bark, I destroyed the medulla in each place, as in the preceding ex- 
periments. The leaf, however, continued fresh and vigorous; and a thin 
layer of new wood was formed round its base, as far as the bark had 
been sufforeci to remain. 

Whilst I was waiting the result of the preceding experiments, I made a 
fewefibrtstodisoover another branch of circulatton, namely, that which takes 
place within the fruit, and oonveys nourishment to the future oflspring. 
My experiments were here, however, confined almostentirely to twospedes 
of fruit, the apple and the pear; and therefore, as the organixataon of 
different fruits is evidently different, I do not consider my observations 
such as can throw much general light on the subject. Examining the 
fruit-stalks of the apple, the pear, tho vine, and some other fruit-trees, I 
found their organization to be nearly similar to that of the branch from 
which they sprang, and to consist of the medulla, tho central tubes, a 
very small portion of wood, the spiral tubes and those of the bark, and 
the two external skins. Tracing the progress of these in the full-grown 
fruits of the apple and pear, I found, as Linnaeus has desisribed, that the 
medulht appeared to end m the pistilla. The central vessels diverged 
round the core, and, approaching each other again in the eye of the fniit» 
seemed to end in ten points at the base of the stamina, to which, I believe, 
they give existence. The spiral tubes, which are, in all other parts 
appendages to these vesseb, I could not trace beyond the commencement 
of the core; but as the vessels themselves extend through the whole 
fruit, it is probable that the spiral tubes may have escaped my observa- 
tion. Linnreus supposes the stamina to arise from tho wood. I should 
not venture to state an opinion in i ^position to his ; but I believe he has 
not an^'whcre distingushed those I call tho central vessels, from the com- 
mon tubes of the wood. 

Having hitherto found that all advancing fluids appeared to pass either 
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along the tubes of the albiiniiini, or along the central veasek, I had Utt!o 
doubt that the fruit waa fed through the latter ; but my eflbrta to asoer- 
tain thifi, in the autumn of 1799, were not aucoeasful. In the last spring 
I was more fortunate. Placing small branehea of the apple, the pear, 
and the vine, with blossoms not yet expanded, in a deooetion of lo^ood, 
1 found that the colouring matter readily passed up the central tubes of 
the frult-stalke of all ; and in the apple and pear, I easily traced it, 
through the future fruit, to the base of the stamina. The office of tho 
tubes in the bark did not appear in this experiment; but as I have 
reason to believe the motion of the sap in the bark to be always retro- 
grade, I am disposed to oondude that it is so here, and that, through the 
bark of the stalk, any superfluous humours existing in the fruity from 
excessive humidity of weather, or other cause, are earned back, and 
absorbed by the tree. I have, however, very frequently repeated an 
experiment' on the vine, which, I think, evidently proves that the fluid 
returned (if any), is essentially diflforent from that whieh is derived from 
the leaf. In the culture of tins fruit, I have frequently pinched olf the 
young shoot, immcchately above a branch, as soon as the latter 
became visible in the spring, letting tho leaf opposite the bunch remain. 
In this case, the wood below the upper leaf acquired nearly its proper 
length and substance. But when I have taken off that leaf, the wood 
between the bunch and the next leaf below, has ceased to elongate ; and 
has remained, in form and substance, similar to the small finait«talk 
attached to it. 

1 was long at a loss to conjecture by what means nutrition was cod< 
veyed to the seeds of the apple and pear ; for I had reason to believe that 
it was not done by the medulla; and I had previously ascertained that 

the seeds would derive nourishment from the pulp, when tho fruit was 
tak en prematurely from the tree. At length, in a largo apple, wliich was 
just beginning to decay, I found a number of minute vessels, leading from 
the pulp to the tubes which originally constituted the lower parts of the 
pistilla, and to which the seeds are attached. These now appeared to 
mo evidently to be the channels of nutrition to the seeds ; and since I 
have known what I have to look for, I find these vessek sufficiently risible 
in every apple: there are^ however, five other tubes, which pais along 
the external edges of the cells of the core, to which I do not venture to 
asrign an office. It appean to me not very improbable, that the internal 
organization of this iruit will be found to bear some resemblance to the 
placenta and umbilical cord of tho animal economy. If transverse and 
longitudinal sections of young apples and pears be made, soon after the 
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blofisom has faUen, the pulp will appear to be of two kinds : one of wliick 
ifl included within the vettels which carry up coloured infusions ; and this 
seems to be foimed by oontmuatioii of the veesek and fibres within the 
wood. The other part appears to belong, in a great measure, to the 
bark : it is In veiy small quantity in the very young fruit ; but, at its 
maturity^ it constitutes much the greater part of the pulp. The vessels, 
however, which diverge into the external j)ulp, and probably convey 
nourishment to it, appear to be continuations of the central vessels, every 
where, I believe, accompanied, as in the loaf, with niiuuLc i ;aiiiiications of 
the tubes of the bark. Th(i substance of the core is similar to that of 
the silver grain oi the wood, of which it may possibly be a continuation. 

The force with which the kaphas been proved to ascend, by Hales, 
banishes every idea of mere capillary attraction. The action of tiie spiral 
tubes appears mndi more adequate to the effects produced, and I 
readily admit the supposed action of these, wherever they are found ; but 
I have so often attentively searched in vain for them, with glasses of 
different powers, in the root, in the alburnum, and in the bark, that I 
cannot but question their existence in those ports. Attached to the 
central vessds, in the annual shoot, in the fruit-stalk of di£ferent trees, in 
the tendril of the vine, in the leaf, and in the seed, the spiral tubes cer- 
tainly exist, and are in most cases visible without the aid of a lens. But 
ari 1 liave not been able to discover them in other parts of the tree, and 
as the different authors I iiave looked into have not distinguished those I 
call the central vessels from the conmion tubes of the alburnum, nor 
marked the difference in the organization of the annual bruncli and 
annual root, 1 must venture to call their accuracy here in question, 
tiiough with great deference for their opinions. 

LinnsuB and others have attempted to account for the ascent of the 
sap, by the expansion of the fluids within the vessels of the plant* by the 
agency of heat. But the sap rises under a decreasing, as well as under 
an increasing temperature, during the evening and night (if it be not 
ezcesnvdy cold), as well as in the morning and at noon ; and it is suffi- 
ciently evident, that the heat applied to the branches of a vine within the 
stove, cannot expand tiie fluids in the stems and roots, which grow on the 
outside. It is also well known, that the degree of heat required to put 
the sap into motion, in this pbmt, is not definite, but depends on that to 
which the plant has been previously aecuetomed. Thus a vine, which has 
grown all the sunmier in the heat of a stove, will not be made to vegetate 
during the winter by the heat of that stove ; but, if another plant of the 
same variety, which hsa grown in the open air, be at any time introduced, 
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after it has dropped its leaves in the autimiD, it will instaatly vegetate* 
This efieet appeare to me to arise from the latter plant^s poosesBiiig a 
degree of irritability, which hau been exhausted in the former, by the 
heat of the stove, but whieh it will acquire again during the winter, or by 

being drawn out, and exposed for a Bhort time to the autumnal frost. 
On tlio s.'ime principle, we may point out the cause wliy seedling plants 
always thrive better in the spring than in the autuum. thouffh the weather 
be apparently less favourable. In the former season, tliu stimulus of heat 
and light is gradually becoming greater tluin that to which the plant has 
been accustomed ; in the latter season, it becomes gradually less. 

There is another circumatanoe attending trees that have been made to 
blossom early in the preceding spring, which has always appeared to me 
an extremely interesting one. If a peach>tiee, for example, be brought 
into blossom in one season in the beginning of February, by artificial heat, 
it will spontaneously show strong marks of v^tation at the approach of 
that season in the succeeding year ,* and, if it be not well protected, it 
u ill expose its blossoms to almost inevitable destruction. I do not see 
any cause to which tins effect can be attributed, except to the accumu- 
lated irritability of tiiu plant. 

That heat is the remote cause of the ascent of the sap cannot, I think, 
be doubted ; and, perhaps, frequent variations of it arc, in some degree, 
requisite ; (for plants have always appeared to me to thrive best with 
moderate variations of temperature ;) but the immediate cause will, I 
think, be found in an intrinsic power of producing motion, inherent in 
vegetable life ; and I hope to be able to point out an agent, by which the 
mechanical force required may possibly be given. 

There is, you know, in every kind of wood, what workmen call its gnun, 
consisting of two kinds, the false or bastard, and the true or silver grain. 
The former consists of those concentric circles which mark the annual 
increa,so of the tree ; and the latter is composed of thin laminfe, diverging 
in every direction from the medulla to the bark, having httle adhesion to 
each other at any time, and less during the spring and summer than in 
the autumn and winter; whence the greater brittlencss of the wood in 
the former seasons. These laminss (which are of different width in dif- 
ferent kinds of wood) lie between, and press on, the sap vessels of the 
alburnum ; they are visible in every wood that I have had an opportunity 
to examine, except some of the palm tribe ; and these appear to me to 
have peculiar organs, to answer a similar purpose. If yon will examine a 
piece of oak, you will find the laminse I describe ; and that every tube is 
touched by theiu at short distances, and ulightly diverted from its course. 
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If these are expanaible under changes of temperature, or from any eause 
arismg from the powers of vegetable Itfe^ I conoeive that they are ua well 
pbced as is possible to propel the sap to the OKtremities of the branches ; 
and their restless temper, after the tree hsa ceased to IiTe« inclines me to 
believe that they are not made to be idle whilst it continm alive. 

I shall at present confine my observations to tho English oak, thongh 
the same arc applicable, in a greater or less degree, to every otlier kind 
of wood. In sawing this tree into boards, it is usual to cut it, as much 
as possible, into what are called quarter-boards ; which are so named 
because the tree is first cut into quarters. In a perfect board of this kind, 
the saw exactly follows tho direction in which the tree most readily divides 
when cloven : in this case, tho laminae of the silver grain lie parallel with 
the surface of the board ; and a board thus cut, when properly laid on 
the floor, is rarely or never seen to deviate from its true horizontal 
position. If, on the contrary, one be sawed across the silver gram, it 
will, during many years, be incapable of bearing changes of temperature 
and of moisture without bdng warped ; nor wiU the strength of numerous 
nails be sufifident entirely to prevent the inconvenience thence arising. 
That surface, of a board of this kind, which grow nearest the centre of 
tho tree, will always show a tendency to become convex, and the opposite 
ono concave, if placed in a situation where both sides are equally exposed 
to boat and moisture. You may probably have observed, that when an 
oak has been deprived of its bark, and exposed to tho sun and air, ita 
surface has been everywhere covered with small clefts. These are always 
formed by the laminse of the silver grain having parted from each other; 
and they will long continue to open and close again with the changes of 
the weather. In the laat summer, 1 very frequently placed pieces of oak, 
recently deprived of its bark, in a situation where it was fully exposed to 
the sun, but defended from' rain. The surface of the tree, in a few hours, 
presented a great number of small defts, into which I put, in the middle 
of the day, the points of small iron pins. Examining these late in the 
evening, I found that the wood closed so much as to hold them firmly, 
and, early in the next morning, they were not easily withdrawn ; but as 
the influence of tho sun increased, the clefts again gradually opened, as 
in the preceding day. and the pins always dropped out. I could never 
discover that any weight was gained by the wood during the night ; but 
I was not provided with a balance of proper sensibility to ascertain this 
point. This experiment was frequently repeated, and always with 
precisely the same result. After long exposure to the airland light, the 
wood loses this property. 
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If the moUon I have supposed the silver grain to possesB^ in the Hvmg 
tree» be more than you think can be properlj admitted to belong to 
vegetable life, I will request your attention to the power of moving in the 
vine leaf, on which I have made many experiments. It is well known 

that this organ always places itself so that the light f ills on its upper 
surface ; and that, if moved from that position, iL will iniinediately 
endeavour to regain it : but the extent of the efforts it will make, I 
have not anywhere seen noticed. I have very frequently placed the leaf 
of a vine in such a position, that the sun has shone strongly on its under 
surface ; and I have afterwards put obstacles in its way, on whichever 
side it attempted to escape. In this position the leaf has tried almost 
every method possible to turn its proper surface to the light ; and I have 
several times seen one which, having tried during several days to 
approach the light in one direction, and having nearly covered its under 
surface, by bending its angular points almost to touch each other, has 
unfolded itself again, and receded farther from the glass, to approach 
tlie light in an opposite direction. As the wliole effect here produced 
appears to arise mere!} from the light falling on the under surface of the 
leaf, I cannot concuivj how the contortions of its stalk, in every direction, 
can be accounted for, without admitting, not only Uiat the plant possesses 
an intrinsic power of moving, but that it also possesses some vehicle of 
irritation ; and, without this, it will I think be difHoult to eaqplain how 
the heat applied to the branch of the vine, within the stove, can put the 
sap in the roots and external stem into motion. It may be objected, 
that these are always ready when the branch calls for nourishment, 
and that they are no way affected by the internal heat^ But this I 
cannot admit to be the case ; because I have found that the stem 
suddenly becomes extremely susceptible of injury from cold, as soon as 
the brancli begins to vegetate ; and that its whole powers will be 
paralvi^ed for some days, by exposure for a few hours to a freezing 
temperature. 

I have had very frequent opportunities of observing a remarkable 
power in trees, of transferring their sap from one tube to another ; for I 
have often intersected, in the trunk, every tube which led to a lateral 
branch, and still this branch has derived a considerable portion of 
nourishment from the trunk. And if the tubes of an annual shoot of 
the oak be traced downwards in the autumn, they will be found to pass 
along the layer of wood of the preceding summer, without any apparent 
connimnication between them and the tubes of any former year's growi,h. 
Yet the sap rises through the whole of the white wood ; and it must bo 
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tnuufeiTed from tho internal tubes to those near the surface^ which alone 
appear to communicate with the eeotral tubes of the yomig shoots and 
leaves. Indeed, we have frequent evidence that trees possess this power; 
for we see that the whole sap of the stock Is earned into an inserted bud 
or graft. 

I at one time suspected that a small portion of sap, in its descent from 
the leaves, had been carried down by the wood, throngh my incisione, 
in the preceding experiments on the crab-tree, because 1 observed a very 
small increase in size, in the lower part of the stocks ; which, I think, 
could not have taken place without some matter derived from tho leaves. 
But .^ubsenuent obscn-ation induces me to believe, that the small ((uantity 
of additional matter found in tho lower part of the stock came from a 
di£Perent source. In those experiments I paid little attention to any 
small shoots which sprang from the trunk at some distance below the 
incisiooB ; and the buds, which usually began to vegetate about mid- 
smnmer, were not always rubbed off till some minute leaves appeared. 
Thzon^ these I now believe that a small quantity of sap was thrown 
into the bark, and carried up through its tubes by capillary attraction, 
when the current from above was intercepted ; for the increase of size 
in the stock always diminished, as it ascended towards the incision ; 
which, I think, would not have been tho case, had it been produced by 
nourishment descendin<,' from the upper parts of the tree. 

Nothing has occurred in the preceding experiments to throw much 
light on the office of the medulla, to which Linnicus and subse<|uent 
writers have annexed so much imporiance; but 1 will now endeavour to 
point out one of its offices. In the young and succulent shoot this 
substance is extremely full of moisture ; and, as there is an immediate 
communication between it and the leaf, through the central tubes, I 
conclude it forms a reservoir, to supply the leaf with moisture, whenever 
an excess of perspiration puts that in a state to require it. Some reser- 
voir of this kind appears to me to be necessary to plants, for theur young 
leaves are excessively tender, and they perspire much; and cannot, like 
animals, fly to the shade and the brook. In the mature annual branches, 
and in those of more than one year old, tho medulla is dry, and, I think, 
it is evidently lifeless; but the space it occupies is never filled with wood, 
as some naturalists have imagined. 

The heart or coloured wood, distinguished from the alburnum, seems 
to execute an oiiice somewhat similar to the bone in the animal economy. 
The rigid texture of the vegetable fibre, has rendered this substance 
unneeessary in the young subject ; but, as the powers of destruction. 
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both from winds and gravity, increase in a compound ratio with the 
growth of the tree, some stronger substance than the alburnum may 
be supposed to be wanting to support the additional weight of fruit 
and seeds. In the root this substance cannot be wanted, and there 
it is not found; but if the mould be taken away from the roots round 
the trunk, so that they are exposed to the air, and made to support the 
weight of the tree, they become as full of coloured wood as the trunk 
and large branches. Having cut through the alburnum of an oak 
all round, not the slightest mark of vegetation appeared in the succeed- 
ing spi ing ; and, having been unable to impel either air or water through 
its tubes, I conclude that the coloured wood of the oak is without 
circulation: — I see very little reason, however, to admit that it is with- 
out life in a young or middle-aged tree. The new matter which enters 
into the internal part of the alburnum, on its conversion into heart 
or ooloured wood, seems to be of a nature different from the alburnum 
itself; for it not only changes its colour, which is nearly white, to s dark 
brown, but it renders it at least ten times more durable. Some portion 
of this increased durability may, perhaps, be attributable to the superior 
solidity of the coloured wood; but a little attention to the common 
kinds of English timber, (omitting the resinous tribe,) will convince 
u>< that these qualities, though frequently found together, have very little 
ronncxion with each other. If a number of oaks of the same age bo 
examined, it will be found that, in some individuals, the alburnum 
consists of a greater number of annual layers than in others, and that 
the coloured wood will have approached nearer the bark on one side 
than on the other, in the same tree ; the termination also of the coloured 
wood, and the commencement of the alburnum, are often found in the 
middle of an annual layer of wood; and each substance, at the points 
of contact, possesses all Its characteristic properties. The alburnum, 
I think, evidently extends itself hiterally, without any radicles descend- 
ing irom the leaves or bnds above. I have often procured a union, 
by grafting, between trees of different kinds, and have sometimes found 
mere varieties of the same species of tree, whose wood was sufficiently 
distinguishable, in every stage of future growth, to allow me readily 
to trace their lino of union. The wood of the graft docs not at all 
descend below its original place of junction with that of the stock ; 
whichy immediately below, wholly retains its native character; and, 
in the part where both are spUoed together, each constantly extends 
itself in the direction of the divergent laminte of its silver grain. The 
heart wood also afqiears to increase by lateral extension; but I am 
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ignorant of the channels through which the additional matter is con- 
yeyed to it. 

I will now take the liberty of stating a few of the ooDclusions that I 
hAT6 Tentured to draw from the foregoing, and many similar esperi- 
mentB. Aa I have not been able to find the spiral tubes anywhere, 
except immediately surrounding the medulla in different parts, in the 
seed, and in the leaf, and as they everywhere terminate at short 
distanees, I conclude that the sap is not raised by theur sgency; 
nor by the central vessels, to wfaioh they are app^dages: for these 
extend no greater length downwards than the spiral tubes, and ter- 
minate with them at the external surface of that annual layer of 
wood to which they belong ; and they have not any apparent communi- 
cation with the similar vessels of the succeeding year. In the lower 
parts of hollow trees they must long have ceased to exist at all : and, in 
all trees, exc^t very young ones, they are (as it were) ossified within 
the heart wood ; and those in the annual shoots and buds are often a 
hundred-andpfifby feet distant irom the roots, from whi<d& they are sup- 
posed to raise the sap. 

The common tubes of the alburnum, (which do not appear to me to 
have been properly distinguished from the central vessels by the authors 
that I have read,) extend from the points of the annual shoots to the extre- 
mities of the roots ; and up these tubes the sap most certainly ascends, 
impelled, I believe, by the agency of the silver grain. At the base of the 
buds, and in the soft and succulent part of the annual shoot, the albur- 
num, with the silver (jrain, ceases to act and to exist; and hero, T believe, 
commences tlic action of the centi'al vessels, with their appendages, the 
spiral tubes. By these the sap is carried into the leaves, and exposed to 
the air and light ; and here it seems to acquire (by what means I shall 
not attempt to decide) tlie power to generate the various inflammable 
Bubstanoes that are found in the plant. It appears to be then brought 
back again, through the vessels of the leaf stalk, to t<he bark, and by l^t 
to be' conveyed to every part of the tree, to add new matter, and to com- 
pose its various oigans for the succeeding season. When I have uiten- 
tionally shaded the leaves, I have found that the quantity of alburaum 
deposited has been extremely small. 

In speaking of the circulaiiou within the apple and pear, I wish to 
express myself with much less decision, as I have not seen the effects of 
taking uj) any of those vessels into which tlu^ coloured infusions did not 
enter. The internal organization of the leaf, and of the wood, of those 
trees which have a central medulla, seems to admit but of little variation, 
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and (as far as I have had opportunities to examine) of no essential 
difference; whilst that of different fruits is extremely various. The 
external yasoular parts of the apple and pear, abstracted from those 
which seem to carry nourishment to the seeds, appear to me to resemble, 
in' some respects, those of the leaf; and, relative to the ofibpring, I 
suspect that they perform a somewhat similar office. 



III.— ACCOUNT OF SOME EXPERIMENTS ON THE DESCENT OF THE SAP 

IN TREES. 

[Read l/(forethe Roval Socisty, April 21, 1803.J 

In a memoir which I had the honour to present two years ago*, I 
related some experiments on trees, from which I inferred, that their sap, 
having been absorbed by the bark of the root, is carried up by the albur- 
num, or whito wood of the root, the trunk, and the branohes ; that it 

passes through wliat ;ire there called central vessels, into the succulent 
part of tlie annual shoot, the leaf-stalk, and the leaf ; and that it returns 
to the bark, through the returning vessels of the leaf-stalk. The prin- 
cipal object of this paper is to point out the causes of the descent of the 
sap through the bark, and the consequent formation of wood. 

These causes appear to be gravitation, motion communicated by 
winds or other agents, capillary attraction, and probably something in 
the conformation of the vessels thenisdves, which renders them bettor 
calculated to carry fluids in one direction than in another. I shall 
begin with a few observations on the leaf, from which all the descend- 
ing fluids ui the tree appear to be derived. This organ has much 
engaged the attention of naturalists, particularly of M. Bonnet: but 
their expci unents have chiefly been made on leaves severed from the 
tree ; and, therefore, whatever conclusions have been drawn atand on 
very questionable ground. The eiibrts which plants always niake to 
turn the upper surfaces of their leaves to the light, have with reason 
induced naturalists to conclude, that each surface has a totally distinct 
office; and the following experiments tend strongly to support that 
conclusion. 

I placed a small piece of plato glass under a large ,vine leaf, with 
its surface nearly parallel with that of the leaf; and, as soon as the glass 
bad acquired the temperature of the house in which the vine grew, 

* i»ee the preceding paper. 

H 
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I brought the under surface of the leaf into oontaet with itj by means of 
A edlk thread and a flinall wire adapted to its form and aixe. Having 
retained the leaf in this pontion one minute, I removed it, and found the 
surface of the gUm covered with a strong dew, which had evidently 
exhaled from the leaf. I again brought the leaf into contact with the 
glass, and, at the end of half an hour, found 00 much water discharged 
from the leaf, that it ran off the glass when held obliquely. 

1 then inverted the position of the leaf, and placed its upper surface 
in contact with the glass: not the slightest portion of moisture ii<j\v 
appeared, Uiougli the leaf was exposed to the full inflncnco of tlie raeridian 
sun. These experiments were repeated 011 niany ditfercnt leaves ; and, 
the result was, in every instance, precisely the same. It seems, there- 
fore, that, in the vine, the perspiratory vessels are confined to the under 
surface of the leaf; and these, like the cutaneous lymphatics of the 
animal economy, are probably capable of absorbing moisture, when the plant 
is in a state ta require it. The upper surface seems, from the position it 
always assumes, either formed to absorb light, or to operate by the influ- 
ence of that body : and if any thing exhale from it» it is obably vital air, 
or some other permanently elastic fluid. It nevertheless appears evident, 
in the experiments of Bonnet, that this surface of the leaves of many 
plants, when detaclicd from tlie tree, readily absorbs inoiiiture. 

Selecting two young slioots of the vine, growing perpend iculai-ly 
against the Iwick wall of my vinery, I bent them downwards, nearly 
in a perpendicular line, and introdnced their succulent ends, as layers, 
into two pots, without wounding the stems, or depriving them of any 
portion of their leaves. In this position, these shoots, which were about 
four feet long, and sprang out of the i)T-incipal stem, about three feet 
from the ground, grew freely, and in the course of the summerveaebed 
the top of the house. As soon as their wood became suffideotly solid 
to allow me to perform the operation with safety, I made two circular 
inciiions through the bark of the depending part of each shoot, at a 
small distance from each other, near the surface of the mould in the 
pots, and I wholly removed the bark between the inoinons ; thus cutting 
off all communication through the bark between the layers and the 
parent stems. Had the subjects of this cxpciiineut now r{?tained their 
natural position, nnich new wood and bark would have been formed at 
the upper lip of the wounds, and none at all at the lower, as i have 
ascertained by frequent experiment. The case was now different : much 
new bark and wood was generated on the lower lip of the wounds, 
because uppermost by the inverted position of the branches; and 1 have 
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no doubt, bat that the new matter thus deposited owed its formation 
to a portion of aap which descended by gravitation from the leaves 
growing between the wounded parts and the principal stems. 

The result of this experiment appears to point out one of the causes 
why perpendicular shoots grow with much greater vigour than others; 
they have probably a more perfect and more rapid circulation. 

The effects of motion on the circulation of the sap, and the consequent 
formation of wood, I was able to ascertain by the following expedient. 
Early in the spring of 1801 1 selected a number of young seedling 
apple-trees, whose stems were about an inch in diameter, and whose 
height, between the roots and first branches, was between six and seven 
feet. These trees stood about eight feet from each other ; and, of 
course, a free passage for the wind to act on each tree was aflbrded. By 
means of stakes and bandages of hay, not so tightly bound as to impede 
the progress of any fluid within the trees, I nearly deprived the roots 
and lower parts of the stems of several trees of all motion, to the height 
of three feet from the ground, leaving the upper parts of the stems and 
branches in their natural ptate. In the succeedino; summer, much new 
wood accunmlated in the parts which were kept in motion by the wind ; 
but the lower parts of the stems and roots increased very little in size. 
Removing the bandages from one of these trees in the following winter, 
I fixed a stake in the ground, about ten feet distant from the tree, on 
the east side of it; and I attached the tree to the stake, at the height 
of six feet, by means of a slender pole about twelve feet l<»ig; thus 
leaving the tree at liberty to move towards the north and south, or more 
properly, in the segment of a curele of which the pole formed a radius; 
but in no other direction. Thus circumstanced, the diameter of the 
tree from uurth to south, m tli.u part of its stem which was most 
exercised by the ^lind, exceeded that in the opposite direction in the 
following autumn, in the proportion of thirteen to e even. 

These results appear to open an extensive and intercstmg field to our 
observation, where we shall find much to admire, in the moans which 
nature employs to adapt the forms of its vegetable productions to every 
ntuation in which art or accident may d^KMnt them, if a tree be placed 
in a high and exposed situation, where it is much kept in motion by 
winds, the new matter which it generates will be deposited chiefly in the 
roots and lower parts of the trunk; and the diameter of the latter will 
diminish rapidly in its aseent. The progress of the ascending sap will 
of course be impeded; and it will thence cause lateral branches to 
be produced, or will pass into those already existing. The foruis of 

II 2 
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flQch branches will be similar to that of the trunk ; and the growth of 
the insulated tree on the mountain will be, as we always find it, low and 
sturdy, and well calculated to resist the heavy gales to wluoh its mtuation 
constantly exposes it. 

Let anotlioi tree of the same kind be surrounded, whilst young, by 
others, and it will assume a very different form. It will now be deprived 
of a part of its motion, and another cause will oj)orat<> : — the leaves 
on the lateral branches will he partly dc^privcd of ligiit, and, as I have 
remarked in the last paper I had tho lionoiir to addres^s to you, little 
alburnum will then be generated in those branches. Their vigour, of 
course, becomes impaired, and less sap is required to support their 
diminished growth; more, in consequence, remains for the leading 
shoots ; these, therefore, exert themselves with increased energy ; and 
the trees seem to vie with each other for supanority, as if endued with 
all the passions and propensities of animal life. 

An insulated tree in a sheltered valley will assume, from the fore- 
going causes, a form distinct from either of the preceding* ; and its 
growth will be more or less aspiring, in proportion to the degree of pro* 
tection it receives from winds, and its contiguity to elevated objects, by 
wIj it'll its lower branches, durintr any ])art of the day, are shaded. 

When a tree is wholly dt privod of motion, by being trained to a 
wall, or when a large tree has been deprived of its branches, to be 
regrafted, it often becomes unhealthy, and not unfrequently perishes, 
apparently owing to the stagnation of the descending sap, under the 
rigid cincture of the lUeless external bark. I have, in the last two years, 
pared off this bark from some very old pear and apple trees, which had 
been regrafted with cuttings from young seedling trees, and the efifect 
produced has been very extraordinary. More new wood has been 
generated in the old trunks, within the bst two years, than in the pre- 
ceding twenty years; and I attribute this to the facUity of communica- 
tion which has been restored between the leaves and the roots, through 
the mner bark. I have had frequent occasion to observe, that wherever 

* Not only the external form of the tree, but the internal character of the wood, will be 
albeled by the aitiutioii in wbldi tiie tree grows ; and hence* oak timber which grew in crowded 
forests appears to have heen tnislaken, in old buildings, for Spanish ehssont. But I have 
hnnA tlif iriteriinl or^'niii/Htion (if tlit- o ik and Spanish cfacsBttt to he verj essentiBllj different. 
(See a magnitied view uf each in plnte 5.) 

The silver grain and general character of the oak and Spanish cbesnut are also so extremelj 
dissimilar, that the two liinds of wood can mdj be mistaken for each other by very careless 
ob8er\-er9. Many pieces of wood found in the old buildings of London, and supposed to be 
Spanish cbesaott hare been put into my hands ; bnt thej were all most certainly forest oak. 
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the bark has been moftt roduced, the greatest quantity of wood has been 
deposited. 

Other caiiBes of the descent of the sap towards the root I have sup- 
posed to be capillary attraction, and eometbinf:^ in the confonnatioii of 
the vessels of the hark. The alburnum also appears, in my fori nor 
experiineiits, to expand and contract very freely under changes of 
temperature and of moisture ; and the motion thus produced must be in 
some degree communicated to the bark, should the latter substance be 
in itself wholly inactive. I however consider gravitation as the most 
extensive and active cause of motion in the descending Huids ctf trees ; 
and 1 believe that, from this agent, vegetable bodies, like nnorganized 
matter^ generaUy derive, in a greater or less degree, the forms they 
assume : and probably it is necessary to the existence of trees that it 
should be BO. For if the sap passed and retained as freely in the 
horizontal and pendent, as in the perpendicular branch, the growth of 
each would be equally rapid, or nearly so : the horizontal branch would 
then soon extend too far from its point of suspension at the trunk of the 
tree, and would inevitably perish, by the incroase in a compound ratio of 
the powers of destruction, as compared witii tliose of preservation. 

The principal office of the horizontal branch, in the greatest number 
of trees, is to nourish and support the blossoms, and the fruity or seed ; 
and as these give back little or nothing to the parent tree, very feeble 
powers alone are wanted in the retuming system. No power at all had 
been fatal; and power suffiinebtly strong wholly to counteract the 
eflbcts of gravitation had probably been in a high degree destructive. 
And it appears to me by no means improbable, that the formation of 
blossoms may, in many instances, arise from the diminished action of 
the returning system in the horizontal or pendent bra,iich. 

I have long been disposed to believe the ascending fluids in the albur- 
num and central vessels, wherever found, to be everywhere the same ; 
and that the leaf-stalk, the tendril of the vine, the fruit-stalk, and the 
succulent point of the annual shoot, might in some measure be substituted 
for each other ; and experiment has proved my conjecture^ in many 
instances, to be well founded. Leaves succeeded and continued to per- 
form their office when grafted on the leafnitalk ; the tendril and the 
fruit-stalk alike, supplied a branch grafted upon them with nourishment. 
But I did not succeed in grafting a firuit*8talk of the vine on the leaf- 
stalk, the tendril, or succulent shoot. My ill success, however, I here 
attribute solely to want of proper management, and I have little doubt 
of succeeding in future. 
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The young shoots of the vine, when grafted on the leaf-stalk, often 
grew to the length of nine or ten feet ; and the leaf-stalk itself, to 
some distance below its jnneture with the graft, was found in the autumn 

to contain a considerable portion of wood, in every respeet similar to 
the alburnura in other parts of the tree. 

The formation of alburnum in the leaf-stalk seemed to point out 
to mo the means of ascertaining tlio manner in which it is g"enerated 
in other instances ; and to that point my attention was in consequence 
attracted. Having grafted leaf-stalks with shoots of the vine, I cxa- 
mined, in tranverse sections, the conunencement and gradual formation 
of the wood. It appeared evidently to spring from the tubes which, 
in my hst paper, (to which I must refer yon,) I have called the return- 
ing vessels of the leaf-stalk ; and to be deposited on the external sides 
of what I have there named the central vessels, and on the meduUa. 
The latter substance appeared wholly inaetive ; and I could not discover 
an3rthing like the processes supposed to extend from it in all cases 
into the wood. 

The organization of the young shoot is extremely similar to that of 
tlio leaf-stalk, previous to the formation of wood within it. Tho samo 
veseels extend through both ; and therefore it appeared extremely 
probable, that the wood in each would be generated in tlie same man- 
ner ; and subsequent observation BO<m removed all ground of doubt. 

It is well known that, in the operation of budding, the bark of a tree, 
being tskea of^ readily unites itself to another of the same, or of » 
kindred species. An examination of the maimer in which this union 
takeis place, promised some forther information. In the last summery 
therefore, I inserted a great number of buds, which I subsequently 
examined in every progressive stage of their union with the stock. A 
lino of confused organization marks the place where the inserted bud first 
comes into contact with the wood of the stock ; between whicii iino and 
the bark of the inserted bud new wood regularly organized is generated. 
This wood possesses all the characteristics of that from which the 
bud was taken, without any apparent mixture whatever with the char- 
acter of the stock in which it is inserted. The substance which is 
called the medullary process, is clearly seen to spring from the bark, 
and to terminate at the line of its first union with the stock. 

An examination of the manner in which wounds in trees become 
covered, (for, properly speaking, they never can be said to heal,) affords 
further proof, were it wanted, that the medullary processes, (as they are 
improperly named), like every other part of the wood, are generated 
by the hui k. 
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Whenever the surface of tho alburnum is exposed but for a few hours 
to the air, though no portion of it be destroyed, vegetation on that 
surface for ever ceases : but new bark is gradually protruded from the 
sides of the wound, and by this, new wood is generated. In this wood 
the medullary processes are distinctly seen to take their origin from the 
bark, and to terminate on the lifeless surface of the old wood within the 
wound. Theso facts incontcstably prove, that the medullary processes, 
which in my former paper I call tho silver grain, do not divcr^^e from the 
medulla, but that they are formed in linos converging from the bark to 
the medulla, and that they have no connexion whatever with tlic latter 
substance. And surely nothing but tho fascinating love of a favourite 
system, eould have induced any naturalist to believe the hardest, the 
most solid, and most durable part of the wood, to be composed of the 
soft, cellular, and perishable substance of the medulla. 

In my last paper, 1 have supposed that the sap acquired the power to 
generate wood in the leaf i and I Iiave subsequently found no reason to 
retract that opinion. But the experiment in which wood was generated 
in the leaf-stalk, apparently by the sap descended from the bark of the 
graft, induces me to believe that the descending fluid undergoes somo 
further changes in the bark, possibly by discharging some of its com- 
ponent parts through the pores described and figured by Malpighi. 

I also suspected, since my former paper was written, tliat tho young 
bark, in oommon with the leaf, possessed a power, in proportion to the 
surface it exposes to the air and light, of preparing the sap to generate 
new wood ; for 1 found that a very minute quantity of wood was deposited 
by the bark, where it had not any apparent connexion with the leaves. 
Having made two incisions through the bark round annual shoots of the 
apple-tree, I entirdy removed the bark between Uie incisions, and I 
repeated the same operation at a little distance below, leavmg a small 
portion of bark unconnected with that above and beneath it. By this 
bark a very miimte quantity of wood in many instances appeared to be 
generated at its lower extremity. The buds in the insulated bark were 
sometimes suffered to remain, and in other instances were taken away ; 
but these, unless they vegeuted, did not at all affect the result of tho 
experiment. I could therefore account for the formation of wood in this 
ease, only by snpposiDg the bark to possess in some degree, in oommon 
with the leaf, the power to produce the necessary changes in the descend- 
ing sap ; or, that some matter, originally derived from the leaves, waa 
previously deposited in the bark; or that a portaion of sap had passed 
the narrow space above, from which the bark had been removed, through 
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the wood. Repeating the exp^ment, I left a much greater Imgth of 
bark between the intereeotiona ; but no more wood than m the former 
instance waa generated. I therefore concluded tiiat a small quantity 
of aap roust have found its way through the wood from the leaves above; 

and 1 found that when the upper incisions were made at ten or twelve 

lines distance, iiistc:a(l of one or two, and the bark between them, 
as in former oxperiments, was removed, no wood was generated by the 
insulated bark. 

I shall conclude my paper with a few remarks on the formation of 
buds in tuberous-rooted plants, beneath the ground. They must, if my 
theory be well founded, bo formed of matter which has descended from 
the leaves through the bark. I shall confine my observations to the 
potato. Having raieed some plants of this kind in a situation well 
adapted to my purpose, I waited till the tubers were about half grown ; 
and I then eonmienced my experiment, by carefully intersectmg with a 
sharp knife the mnners which connect the tubers with the parent plant, 
and immersing each end of the runners thus intersected in a decoction 
of logwood. At the end of twenty-four hours I examined the state 
of the experiment; and I found that the decoction had passed along 
the runners in each direction ; but I could not discover that it had 
entered into any of the vessels of the parent plant. This result I had 
anticipated ; because I concluded that the matter by which the growing 
tuber is fed must descend from the leaves through the bark ; and 
experience had long before taught mo that the bark would not absorb 
coloured infusions. I now endeavoured to trace the progress of the 
infusion in the opposite direction, and my success here much exceeded 
my hopes. 

A section of potato presents four distinct substances; the internal 
part, which, from the mode of its formation and subsequent office, I con- 
ceive allied to the alburnum of ligneous plants ; the bark which surrounds 
this substance ; the true skin of the plant ; and the epidermis. Making 
transverse sections of the tubers which had been the subjects of experi* 
mentSi I found that the coloured infusion had passed through an elabo- 
rate series of vessels between the cortical and albumous substances, 
and that many minute ramifications of those vessels approached the 
external skin at the base of the buds, to which, as to every other part 
of the growing tuber, I conclude they convey nourishment. 
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IV.— EXPERIMENTS AMD OBSERVATIONS ON THE MOTION OF THE SAP 

IN TREES. 

iRead b^an Aa Rotai. SoCWtY, Ftbruarjf 1% 1804.) 

In the Obaervstioiui on the Deseent of the Sap ist Trees, which I last 
year took the liberty to lay before the Royal Society, I ofl'ercci a con- 
jecture, that the vessels of the bark, which pass from the leaves to the 
extremities of the root«, were, in their organization, better calculated to 
carry the Huids they contain towards the roots than in the opposite 
direction. I had not, however, at that time, any experiment directly to 
support this flupposition ; but I thought the forms generally assumed by 
trees in their growth, evinced the compound and contending actions of 
gravitation, and of an intrinaio power in the Tewelfl of the bark, to give 
motion to the fluid passing through them. In the account of the experi- 
ments whioh I have now the honour to address to you, I trust I shall be 
able to adduoe some interesting facts m support of that inferenoe. 

Having selected, m the spring of 1802, four strong shoots of the rine, 
^'rowing along the horizontal trellis of my vinery, I depressed a part of 
each shoot, whilst it was soft and succulent, about three inches deep, 
into the mould of a pot placed beneath it for that purpose; but wuiiout 
making any wound, or incision, in the young shoots thus employed as 
layers. 

In this position they remained during the succeeding summer ; and, in 
the autumn, had neariy filled the pots, which were ten inches in dia- 
meter, with their roots. As soon as the leaves had fallen, the layers 
were disengaged from the parent stocks ; and about five inches of wood, 
contain!]^ one bud, were left, both at the proper and the inverted end 
of each layer. Every bnd was also, by previous maosgement, made to 
stand at an equsl distance from the mould in the pots, and with an equal 
elevation, of abont thirty-six degrees. About one indi of wood wis 
likewise left at each end of every layer, beyond the buds. 

In the succeeding spring, the buds vegetated strongly, both at the 
proper and at tho inverted ends of the layers, as the experiments of 
Hales and Duhamel had given me reason to expect ; and in one 
instance, the bud at the inverted end of the layer grew with greater 
vigour than that at its proper end : but the growth of these buds was 
not the object which I had in view. 

I have already stated, that nearly an inch of wood was left at each 
end of every layer, beyond the bud ; and to this wood, at the inverted 
ends of the layers, my attention was chiefly directed : for if the vessels 
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of the bark poflseBsed the powers I attributed to them, I concluded that 
the flap would bo impeUed to the inyerted ends of the layers, and be 
there employed in the production of new wood and roots ; and in this 
my expectations were not disappointed. At the proper end of the layers, 
the wood immediately beyond the buds became dry and lifeless early in 
the succoeding summer ; tliu stems also, between the buds and the 
mould in the pots, iiicreasod in size as usual ; and notliing peculiar 
occurred. Rut at the inverted cud appearances were extremely dif- 
ferent : new wood here accumulated rapidly beyond tlio buds, and 
numerous roots, of considerable length, were omitted, wliilst no sensible 
growth took place between the base of the young shoots and the mould 
in the pots. 

It having been proved by Duhamel that inverted parts of trees 
readily emit roots, I expected to derive further information from cuttings 
of this kind : I therefore planted, in the autumn of 1802, forty euttinga 
of the gooseberry-tree, and an equal number of the common currant- 
tree ; one half of each being invertod. Of the former, not one of the 
inverted cuttings succeeded ; whereas few of the latter failed ; and in 
these I had an opportunity of observing the same accumulation of wood 
above the bases of the annual shoots, and the same mode of growth, in 
every respect, as in the inverted vines ; except that no roots wort* 
emitted at their upper ends. Tho mmo thing occurred, without any 
variation, in inverted grafts of the apple-tree. 

If it be admitted, according to the theory I have on a former occasion 
laid before you, that the sap descends from the leaves through the vessels 
of the bark; and that such vessds are, in their organisation, better calcu- 
lated to carry their contents towards the original roots than in the 
opposite direction ; it will be extremely easy to explain the cause of the 
accumulation of wood, and the emission of roots, above^ mstead of below, 
the base of the annual shoots. The vessels of the bark (the vaisteaux 
proprei of Duhamel) commencing in the leaves, were formeriy traced 
by M. Mariott^, and subsequently by myself, (being ignorant of his 
discovery,) to tlio extremities of the roots ; and when a cutting, or tree, 
is planted in its natural position, the sap passes downwards through these 
to afibrd nutter for new roots, r?nd to iiicn ii-^ ■ the bulk of those already 
formed, having given proper nutriment to the branches and trunk iu its 
descent. But, in the inverted cutting, or tree, these vessels become 
inverted; and, if their organisation be such as I have supposed it, a 
considerable part of that iluid, which naturally descends, will bo carried 
upwards* and occasion the production of new wood, above, instead of 
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below, the junotion of the annual shoot with the older wood, as in the 
experiments I haye described. The force of graTitation will, howeyer, 
still be fek ; and, by its agency, siiffideoit matter to form new roots mny 
b© conveyed to those parts of the inverted cutting, or tree, which aro 
beneath the soil. IHosides, if we supposo a variation to exist in tlio 
powers or organisation of the vess-^ Is ^ hicli carry the sap towards the 
root, wo may also attribute, in a groat measure, to this oaufic, the 
ditfcrent forms which different species or varieties of trees afisume ; for, 
if the fluid in these vessels be impelled with much force towards the 
' roots, little matter will probably be deposited in the branches ; whidi, 
in consequence, will be slender and feeble, as In the yme ; and thece is 
not any tree that has been the subject of my experiments, in which new 
wood accumulated so rapidly at the upper end of inverted plants. To 
an excess of this power, in the vessels of the bark, we may also ascribe 
the peculiar growth of what are called weeping trees ; for, by this pow er, 
the effects of gravitation will be, in a great degree, suspended ; :nu] the 
pendent branch will continue healthy and vigorous, by retaining its due 
circulation. The perpendicular branch will, however, still possess some 
advantages ; for, in this, gravitation will act on the Huid descending from 
the leaves; and these will, of coi(rse, absorb from the atmosphere with 
increased activity. A greater quantity of matter will therefore enter, 
within any given portion ci time^ into vessels of the same capacity ; and 
this increased quantity may frequently exceed that which the vessels of 
the bark are immediately prepared to carry away. Much new wood will 
in consequence be generated, and increased vigour given; and» the same ' 
causes operating through successive seasons, will give the ascendancy wo 
generally observe in the perpendicular branch. 

In the preceding experiments none of the layers, or cuttings, exceeded 
a i'ew inches in length ; anti, to the summit of these the sap ,'ippeared to 
rise, through the inverted tubes of the wood, nearly as well as in thoso 
which retained their natural position. But some further experiments 
had induced me to suspect that this would not be the case in longer 
cuttings ; I therefore planted, in the antmnn 6f 1802» twelve cuttings of 
the sallow, (SaHx eegtreOf) inverting one-half of them. The whole readily 
enutted roots, and grew with luxuriance ; but their modes of growth 
were extremely diflerent. In the cuttings which stood in their natural 
position, vegetation proceeded with most vigour at the points most 
elevated ; but, in the inverted cuttings, it grew niurc and more languid 
OS it became distant from the ground, and nearly ceased, towards the 
conclusion of the summer, at the height of four feet. The new wood 
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also, which was generated by these iaverted cuUings, acciimukited above 
the bases of the annual shoots, as in the preceding instances. 

These f&ota appear to prove, that the vessels of plants are not equally 
well calculated to carry their contents in opposite directions ; and, I 
think, afford some grounds to suspect that the vessek of the bark, like 
those which constitute the venous system of animals, (to which th^ are 
in many respects analogous,) may bo provided with valves, whose extreme 
minuteness has concealed them from oljscrvation. 

The experiments, and still more the plates, of Hales, have induced 
naturalists to draw conclusions in direct opposition to the preceding. 
But the plates of that great naturalist are not always taken correctly 
from nature*; and plates, under such circumstances, however fair and 
candid the intentions of an author may be, will too often be found some- 
what better calculated to support his own hypothesis than to elucidate 
the facts he int^ds to state. 

The preceding peculiarities in the growth of inverted cuttings, appear 
to have escaped the observation of Duhamel ; and, as very few instances 
of error, or want of accurate observation, wiU ever be found in the works 
of that excellent naturalist, I must request permission to send you some 
of the subjects of my experiments, as vouchers for my own accuracy. 

Of the inverted cuttings employed by Duhamel, a small portion only 
appears to have remained above the srroimd ; and, under such circum- 
stances, the different forms of those growing in their natural, or inverted, 
position would be scarcely observable. It appears also, from his experi- 
* ments, that such inverted cuttings, in subsequent years, grow with as 
much vigour as others that are not inverted ; whence we must conclude 
that the organisation of the internal bark becomes again inverted, and 
adapted to the position of the branch. The growth of some inverted 
plants of the gooseberry-tree, which I obtained, many years ago, from 
layers, gave me reason to draw a different conclusion ; for these always 
continued weak and dwarfish. I do not, however, entertain the slightesi 
degree of doubt but that the assertion of Duhamel is perfectly correct. 

I intended to have added some observations on the reproduction of buds 
and roots of trees ; but these would necessarily extend the present paper 
to an innnoderate lentfth ; T shall therefore reserve them for a future 
comnmnication, and conclude with an account of an experiment which 
more j^roperly belongs to the paper 1 had the honour to address to you 
last year, but which had not then succeeded. 

I have stated in that paper, that the leaf-stalk, the fruit-stalk, and the 

* Tlie dttwentli plate (VegeUUe itatiw) » that to which, in thia place, I particidarly allnde. 
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tendril, of the vine, had been successfully substituted, in many instances, 
for each other ; but that I had failed in my efforts to engraft a bunch of 
grapes, hj approadi, on the leaf-stalk; owing, I conceived, to the 
operation having been improperly performed. In those experiments, I 
cut the leaf«stalk into the form of a wedge, and made an incision in the 
fruit-stalk adapted to receive it ; but, under such circumstances, the leaf* 
Ktalk (as I had proved by raany experiments) has no power to generate 
new matter; and the vvouuds of the fruit-stalk heal bo slowly that I 
readily anticipated the ill success of the operation. la the last spring, I 
pared off similar [)orti(m8 of the leaf-stalk and fruit-stalk; and, hringingf 
the wounded parts into contact, T secured them closely together, by 
means of a bandage, letting the leaf remain. Under tliose circumstanoes 
a union took place ; and the fruit-stalk being then taken off below the 
point of junction and the leaf-stalk above it, the grapes drew their whole 
nutriment through the remaining part of the leaf-stalk. They did not, 
however, acquire their full size ; and the seeds were small, and, I thmk, 
incapable of vegetating ; but this I attribute to the want of nutriment in 
quantity rather than in quality ; for the union of the vessels of the leaf- 
stalk vrith those of the fruit-stalk was very imperfect. The grapes, 
which wore the purple Frontignac, possessed their musky flavour in the 
same degree with others growini: on the same plant. 

There is another experiment iu my List paper, which T will also notice 
here; because it appears to lead to some mii)ortant conclusions, and had 
been tried only iu a single instance. I have there stated, that the stem 
of a young tree became elliptical, by being confined to move only in the 
segment of a large circle. This experiment was successfully repeated, 
during the last yesr, on other trees; but I have nothing to add to the 
description which I have already given. 



v.— OBSERVATIONS ON THE STATE IN WHICH THE TRUE SAP OF TREES 

IS DEPOSITED DURING WINTER. 

[Head before the Royal Society, January 24, 180.').] 

It is well known that the fluid, £^cnorally called the sap in trees, ascends 
in the spring and summer from their roots, and that in the autumn and 
winter it is not, in any considerable quantity, found in them ; and I have 
observed in a former paper, that this fluid rises wholly through the 
alburnum, or sap-wood. But Duhamel and subsequent naturalists have 
proved, that trees contain another kmd of sap, which they have called 
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the trae, or peouliflr jnioe, or sap of the plant. Whence this fluid origi- 
nates does not appear to have been agreed upon by naturalists ; but I have 
offered some bets to prove that it is generated by the leaf* ; and that it 
differs from the common aqueous sap owing to changes it has undergone 
in its circulation through that organ : and I have contended that from 
thi? fluid (which Duharael has called the mc proprcy and which I will 
call the true sap) the whole substance, which is annually added to the 
tree, is derived. I Khali endeavour in the present paper to prove that 
this fluid, in an inspissaicd state, or some concrete matter deposited by 
it, exists during the winter in the alburnum, and that from this fluid, or 
substance, dissolved in the ascending aqueous sap, is derived the matter 
which enters into the composition of the new leaves in the spring, and 
thus furnishes those organs, which were not wanted during the winter, 
but which are essential to the further progress of vegetation. 

Few persons at all conversant with timber are ignorant^ that the 
alburnum, or sap-wood of treesi which are felled in the autumn or winter, 
is much superior in quality to that of other trees of the same spedes, 
which are suffered to stand till the spring, or summer : it is at once more 
firm and tenacious in its texture, and more durable. This superiority in 
winter-felled wood has been gonoiali) attributed to the absence of the 
sap at that season ; but the appearance and qualities of the wood seem 
more justly to warrant the conclusion, that some sulj.stanco has l)een 
added to, instead of taken from it, and many circumstances induced me 
to suspect that this substance is generated, and deposited within it, in 
the preceding summer and autumn. 

Duhamel has remarked, and is evidently puzzled with the circum- 
stance, that trees perspire more in the month of August, when the leaves 
are full grown, and when the annual shoots have ceased to elongate, than 
at any eariier period ; and we cannot suppose the powers of vegetation to 
be thus actively employed, but in the execution of some very important 
opmtion. Bulboitt and tuberous roots are almost wholly generated after 
the leaves and stems of the plants to which they belong have attained 
their full growth : and 1 have constantly found, in my practice as a 
farmer, that the produce of my meadows li:is been immensely increased 
when the herbage of the ])receding year had remained to perform its 
proper office till the end of the autumn, on ground which had been mowed 
early in the summer. Whence I have been led to imagine, that the 
leaves, both of trees and herbaceous plants, are alike employed, during 
the latter part of the summer, in the preparation of matter calculated to 

* See ftbove^ Ptper No* III* 
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afford food to the expanding buds and bloaaoms of the auoeeeding spring, 
and to enter into the oompoeition of new oigans of assimilation. 

If the preceding hypothesis be well founded* we may expect to find that 
some change will gradually take place in the qualities of the aqueous sap 
of trees during its ascent in the spring ; and that any given portion of 
winter-felled wood will at the same time possess a greater degree of 
specific gravity, and yield a larger quantity of extractive matter, tliaii the 
sanic quantity of wood which has been felled in the spring or in the early 
part of the suiiiiner. To ascertain these ]»oiiU8 i made tbo experiiueute, 
an account of which I have now the honour to lay before you. 

As early in the last spring as the sap had risen in the sycamore and 
birch, I made incisions into the trunks of those trees, some close to the 
ground, and others at the elevation of seven feet, and I readily obtained 
from each incision as much sap as 1 wanted. Asoertainiog the specific 
gravity of the sap of each tree, obtained at the different elevations, I found 
that of the sap of the sycamore with very little variation, in difiiirent 
trees, to be 1.004 when extracted doee to the ground, and 1.008 at the 
height of seven feet. The sap of the birch was somewhat lighter ; but 
ilio increase of its specific gravity, at greater elevation, was comparatively 
the same. When extracted near the groujid the sap of both kinds was 
almost free from taste ; but when obtained at a greater height, it was 
sensibly sweet. 'J'ho shortness of the trunks of the sycamore trees, which 
were the subjects of my experlmwts, did not permit me to extract the 
sap at a greater elevation than seven feet, except in one instance, and in 
that, at twelve feet from the ground^ I obtained a veiy sweet fluid, whose 
specific gravity was 1.012. 

1 conceived it probable, that if the sap in the preceding cases derived 
any considerable portion of its increased specific gravity from matter pre- 
viously existing in the albQmum, I should find some diminution of its 
weight, when it liad continut^d to flow some dayK from the same incision, 
because the alburnum in the vicinity of that incision would, under such 
circumstances, have become in some degree exliriu^tcd : and on con!]>ar- 
ing the specific gravity of the sap wiiich had flowed from a recent and an 
old incision, I found that from the old to be reduced to 1.002, and that 
from the recent one to remain 1.004, as in the preceding cases, the incision 
being made dose to the ground. Wherever extracted, whether close to 
the ground, or at some dietanoe from it^ the sap always appeared to con- 
tain a laige portion of air. 

In the experiments to discover the variation in the specific gravity of 
the alburnum of trees at different seasons, somo obstacles to the attain- 
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ment of any very accurate results presented themselveg. i ho wood of 
different trees of the same species, and growing in the same soil, or that 
taken from difterent parts of the same tree, possesses different degrees of 
solidity ; and the weiglit of every part of the alburnum appears to increase 
with its age, the external layers being the lightest. The solidity of wood 
varies also with the greater or less rapidity of its growth. These souroea 
of error mi^t apparently have been avoided by cutting cttt at difierent 
seasons, portions of the same tmnk or brandi : but the wound thus made 
might, m some degree, have impeded the due progress of the sap in its 
ascent, and the part below might iiave been made heavier by the stagna- 
tion of the sap, and that above lighter by privation of its proper quantity 
of nutriment. The most eligible method therefore which occurred to 
me, was to select and mark in the winter some of the poles of an oak 
coppice, where all are of equal a<^e, and where many, of tlic same size and 
growing with equal vigour, sprin<^ from the same stool. One half of the 
poles which I marked and niiiiibercd wore cut on the 31st of December 
1803, and the remainder on the 15th of the following May, when tho 
leaves were nearly half grown. Proper marks were put to distinguish the 
winter-felled from the summer-felled poles* the bark being left on all* and 
all being placed in the situation to dry. 

In the beginning of August I cut off nearly equal portions from a 
winter and summer-felled pole, which had both grown on the same stool ; 
and both portions were then put in a situation, where, during the seven 
succeeding weeks, they were kept very warm by a fire. The summer- 
felled wood was, when put to dry, the most heavy ; but it ei^dently con- 
tained nuich more water than the other, and, partly at least from this 
cause, it coutnicted much more in drying. In the beginning of October 
both kinds appeared to be perfectly dry, and I then ascertained the 
specific gravity of the winter-felled wood to be 0.079, and that of the 
summer-felled wood to be O.tiO^ ; after each bad been immersed five 
minutes in water. 

This difference of ten per cent, was considerably more than 1 had anti- 
cipated, and it was not till I had suspended and taken off from the balance 
each portion, at least ten timee, that I ceased to believe that some error 
had occurred in the experiment : and indeed I was not at last satisfied 
till I had ascertained by means of compasses adapted to the measurement 
of solids, that the winter-feUed pieces of wood were much less than the 
others which they equalled in weight. 

Tho pieces of wood, \vliie]i had be< n tho sub jocts of these experiments, 
were again put to dry, with other pieces of the same poles, and 1 yesterday 
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ascertained the specific gravity of both with scaroely any vamtion in the 
result. But when I omitted the medulla, and parts adjacent to it, and 
used the layers of wood which had been more recently formed, I found 
the specific gravity of the winter>felled wood to he only 0.583, and that 
of the summer-felled to be 0.533 ; and trymg the same experiment with 
inmilar pieces of wood, but taken from poles which had grown on a 
diflbrent stool, the specific gravity of ilie vrinter-felled wood was 0.588, 
and tliat of the summer-felled 0.53 k 

It is evident that the whole of the preceding difference in the bpecific 
gravity of the w inter and summer felled wood might have arisen from a 
greater degree of contraction in the former kind, whilst drying ; 1 there- 
fore proceeded to ascertain whether any given portion of it, by weight, 
would afPord a greater quantity of extractive matter, when steeped in 
water. Having therefore reduced to small fractions 1000 grains of each 
kind, I poured on each portion six ounces of boiling water; and at the 
end of twenty-four hours, when the temperature of the water had sunk 
to 60% I found that the wmter-felled wood had communicated a mnch 
deeper colour to the water in which it had been infused, and had raised 
its specific gravity to 1.002. The specific gravity of the water in which 
the summer- felled wood Ii.kI, in the same manner, been infused was 1.001 . 
The wood in all the preceding cases was taken from the upper parts of 
the [)oles, about eight feet from the ground. 

Having observed, in the preceding experiments, that the sap of the 
sycamore became specifically hghter when it had continued to flow during 
several days from the same incinon, I concluded that the alburnum in 
the vicinity of such incision had been deprived of a larger portion of its 
concrete or inspissated sap than in other parts of the same tree : and I 
therefore suspected that I should find similar effects to have been pro- 
duced by the young annual shoots and leaves ; and that any given weight 
of the alburnum in their vicinity would be found to contain less extractive 
matter than an equal portion taken firom the lower parts of the same 
pole, where no annual shoots or leaves had been produced. 

No information could in this cma be dorived from the difference in the 
specific gravity of the wood ; because ihe substance of every tree is most 
dense and solid in the lower parts of its trunk : and I could on this account 
judge only from the quantity of extractive matter which equal portions of 
the two kinds of wood would afibrd. Having therefore reduced to pieces 
several equal portions of wood taken from different parts of the same 
poles, which had been felled in May, I poured on each portion an equal 
quantity of boilmg water, which 1 suffered to rcmam twenty hours, as in 

1 
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the preceding experiments : and I then found that in some instances the 
wood from the lower, and in others that from the upper parts of the pole?, 
had iriven to the water the deepest colour and greatest degree of specific 
E^ravity ; but that all had atT r<li (l much extractive matter, though in 
every instance the quantity yielded was much less than I had, in all cases, 
found in aimilar infusions of winter>feiled wood. 

It appears, therefore, that the reswvoir of matter deposited in the 
albmnum is not wholly exhausted in the succeeding spring: and henoe 
we are able to acoount for the several succesnoiiB of leaves and buds 
which trees are capable of producing when those previously protruded 
have been destroyed by insects, or other causes, and for the extremely 
luxuriant shoota which often spring from the trunks of trees, whose 
branches have been long in a state of decay. 

I have also some reason to believe that the matter deposited in the 
alburnum remains unemployed in some cases during several successive 
years : it does not appear probable that it can be all employed by trees 
which, after having been transplanted, produce very few leavep, or by 
those which produco nt itlior l)]ossoins nor fruit. In making experiments 
in 1802, to ascertain the manner in which the buds of trees arc repro- 
duced, I out off in the winter all the branches of a very largo old peai^ 
tree, at a small distance from the trunk ; and I pared off, at the same 
time, the whole of the lifeless external bark. The age of this tree, I have 
good reasons to believe, somewhat exceeded two centuries : its extremities 
were generally dead ; and it afforded few leaves, and no fruit ; and I bad 
long expected every successive year to terminate its existence. After 
being deprived of its external bark, and of all its buds, no marks of vege- 
tation appeared in the succeeding spring, or early part of the summer : 
but in the beginning of J uly numerous buds penetrated through the bark 
in every pai t , many leaves of large size everywhere appeared, and in the 
autumn every part was covered with very vigorous shoots exceeding, in 
the aggregate, two feet in length. The number of leaves which, in this 
case, sprang at once from the tnmk and branches appeared to me greatly 
to exceed the whole of those whicli the tree had borne in the three pre" 
ceding seasons ; and I cannot believe that the matter which composed 
thero buds and leaves could have been wholly prepared by the feeble 
vegetation and scanty foliage of the preceding year. 

But whether the substance whidi is found in the alburnum of winter- 
felled trees, and which disappears in part in the spring and early part of 
the summer, be generated in one or in several preceding years, there seem 
to bo strong grounds of probability, that this substance enters into the 
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composition of the leaf : for we have abundant reason to beUeve that this 
organ Is the principal agent of assimilation ; and scarcely anything can 
be more contrary to every conclusion wo should draw from analogical 
reasoning and comparison of the vegetable with the animal economy, or 
in itself more improbable, than that the leaf, or any other organ, should 
singly prepare and assimilate immediately from the crude aqueous sap 
that matter which composes itself. 

It has been contended * that the buds ihemsdves contun the nutriment 
neoessary for the minute tmfolding leaves : but trees possess a power to 
reproduce thuir buds, and the nicatter necessary to form tliese buds must 
evidently be derived from some otlior source ; nor docs it appear probable 
that the young leaves very soon enter on this office, for the experiments 
of Ingeohouz prove that their action on the air which surrounds them is 
very essentially different from that of fuU-grown leaves. It is true that 
buds in many instances will vegetate, and produce trees, when a very 
small portion only of alburnum remains attached to them ; but the first 
eflforts of vegetation in such buds are much more feeble than in others to 
which a larger quantity of alburnum is attached* and therefore we have, 
in this case, no grounds to suppose that the leaves derive their first 
nutriment from the crude sap. 

It is also generally udiiiitted, from the experiments of Bonnet and 
Du Ilamel, which I have repeated with the same result, that in the 
cotyledons of the seed is deposited a quantity of nutriment for the bud 
which every seed contains ; and though no vessels can be traced f which 
lead immediately from the cotyledons to the bud or plumula, it is not 
difficult to point out a more drcuitous passage^ which is perfectly similar 
to that through which I conceive the sap to be carried from the leaves 
to the buds in the anbeequent growth of the tree ; and I am in possession 
of many facts to prove that seedlmg trees, in the first stage of theur 
existence, depend entirely on the nutriment afforded by the cotyledon^ ; 
and that they are greatly injured, and in many instances killed, by being 
put to vegetate in ricli nioiild. 

We have much more decisive evidence that bulbous and tuberous 
rooted plants contain the matter within tlicmselves wliich subsequently 
composes their leaves ; for we see themj\'egetate even in dry rooms on 
the approach of spring ; and many bulbous rooted plants produce their 
leaves and flowers with nearly the same vigour by the application of 
water only, as they do when growing in the best mould. But the water 

• TbooMon'H ClieuiUtty. f Hcdwig. 
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in this case, provided that it be perfectly pure, probably affords little or 
no food to the plant, and acts only by dissolving the matter prepared nnd 
deposited in the prccedin*^ year ; and hence the root becomes exbausteil 
and spoiled: and Hassenfratz found that the leaves and flowers and 
roots of such ]^nts afforded no more carbon than he had proved to exist 
in bulbous roots of the same wdgbi, whose leayes and flowers had never 
expanded. 

As the leaves and flowers of the hyacinth, in the preceding case, 
derived their matter from the bulb, it appears extremely probable that 

the blossoms of trees receive their nutriment from the alburnum, particn- 
larly as the bloesoins of many species precede their leaves ; and, as the 
roots of plants b( eonio weakened and apparently exhausted when they 
have afforded nutriment to a crop of seed, we may suspect that a tref, 
which has borne much fruit in one season, becomes in a similar way 
exhausted, and incapable of affording proper nutriment to a crop in the 
succeeding year. And I am much inclined to believe that were the wood 
of a tree in this state accurately weighed, it would be found specifically 
lighter than that of a similar tree, which had not afforded nutriment to 
fniit or blossoms in the preceding year or yean. 

If it be admitted that the substance which enters into the composition 
of the first leaves in the spring is derived from matter which has under- 
gone some previous preparation within the plant (and I am at a loss to 
conceive on what grounds this can be denied, in bulbous and tuberous 
rooted plants at lea^i), it nnist also bo admitted that the leaves which 
are generated in the sunnner derive their substance from a similar 
source; and this cannot be conceded without a direct admis ion of the 
existence of vegetable circulation, which is denied by so many eminent 
naturalists. I have not, however, found in their writings a single fact to 
disprove its existence, nor any great weight in their arguments, except 
those drawn from two important errors in the admirable works of Hales 
and Duhamel, which I have noticed in a former memoir. I shall 
therefore proceed to point out the channels through which I conceive the 
circulating fluids to pass. 

Whra a seed is deposited in the ground, or otherwise exposed to a 
proper degree of heat and moisture and exposure to air, water is 
absorbed by the cotyledons, and the young radicle or root is eniitteil- 
At this period, and in every subsequent stage of the growth of the root' 
it increases in length by the addition of new parts to its apex, or point, 
and not by any general disti nsion of its vessels and fibres ; and the 
experiments of Bonnet and Duhamel leave little grounds of doubt but 
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that the new matter which aildt^d to the point of the rout descends 
from the cotyledons. Tlie first motion therefore of the fluids in plants 
is downwards, towards the point of the root ; and the vessels which 
appear to carry them are of the same kind with those which are subse- 
quently found in the bark, where I have, on aformer oooasion, endeavoured 
to prove that they execute the same office. 

In the last spring I examined almost every day the progressive changes 
which take place in the radicle emitted by the horse-chestnut : I found 
iU at its first existence and until it was some weeks old, to be incapable 
of absorbing coloured infunons when its point was taken off, and I was 
totally unable to discover any alburnous tubes through which the sap 
absorbed from the ground, in tlio gubsetjuent growth of the tree, ascends; 
biit when the roots were coiniil rnlily rlongatcd, albuniou^ tubes Ibriiied; 
and, as soon as they had acquired souio degree of firmness in their 
consistence, they appeared to enter on their office of carrying up the 
aqueous sap, and the leaves of the plumuJa then, and not sooner, 
expanded. 

The leaf contains at least three kinds of tubes the first is what in a 
former paper I have called the central vessel, through which the aqueous 
sap appears to be carried, and through which coloured infusions readily 
pass, from the albumous tubes into the leaf-stalk. These vessels are 
always accompanied by spiral tubes, which do not appear to carry any 
liquid; but there is another vessel which appears to take its origin from 
the leaf, and which descends down the internal bark, and contains the 
true or prepared sap. When the leaf has attained its proper growth, it 
seems to perform precisely the oflfice of the cotyledon ; but being ex[)osc<l 
to the air, and without the same means to acquire, or the substance to 
retain moisture, it is fed by the albumous tubes and central vessels. 

The true sap now appears to be discharged from the leaf, as it was 
previously from the cotyledon, into the vessels of the bark, and to be 
employed in the formation of new albumous tubes between the base of 
the leaf and the root. From these albumous tubes spring other oentral 
vessels and spiral tubes, which enter into and possibly give existence to 
other leaves ; and thus by a repetition of the same process the young 
tree or annual shoot continues to accjuire new parts, wiiicli apparently 
are formed from the ascending aqueous sap. 

But it has been proved by Duiianiel that a fiuid snnilar to that which 
is found in the true sap- vessels of the bark exists also in the alburnum, 
and this fluid is extremely obvious in the fig, and other trees, whose true 
sap is white or coloured. The vessels which contain this fluid in the 
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albumiim are m contact whii thoee wbieh eariy up the aqueous sap ; 

and it does not appear probable that, in a body so porous as wood, fluids 
80 near each other should remain whully unmixed. I must therefore 
conclude that when the true sap has been delivered from the cotyledon 
or leaf into the returning or true sap-vossels of the bark, one portion of 
it secretes tln'ough the external cellular, or more probably glandular 
substance of the bark, and generates a new epidermis where that is to be 
formed ; and that the other portion of it aecretes through the internal 
glanduUu? substance of the bark, where one part of it prodaees the new 
layer of wood, and the remainder entera the pores of the wood already 
formed, and Bubsequently mingles with the ascending aqueous sap ; whieh 
thus becomes capable of affording the matter necessaiy to form new buds 
and leaves. 

It has been proved in the preceding experimoits on the ascending sap 

of the sycamore and birch, that that fluid does not approach the buds 

and uululJing leaves iu the spring, in the state in which it is absorbed 
from the earth ; and therefore we may conclude that the fluid which 
enters into and circulates through the leaves of plants, as the blood 
through the lungs of animals, consists of a mixture of the true sap or 
blood of the plant with matter more recently absorbedt and less perfectly 
assimilated. 

It appears probable that the true sap undergoes a considerable change on 
its mixture with the ascending aqueous sap ; for this fluid in the syeamoie 
has been proved to become more sensibly sweet in its progress firom the 
roots in the spring, and the liquid which flows from the wounded bark cf 
the same tree is also sweet; but I have never been able to detect the . 
slightest degree of sweetness in decoctions of the sycamore wood in 
winter. I am therefore incUned to believe that the saccharine matter 
existing in the ascending sap is not immediately, or wholly, derived from 
the fluid which liad circulated through the leal" in ihe preceding year; 
but that it is generated by a process similar to that of tho germination 
of seeds, and that the same process is always going forward during the 
spring and suimucr, as long as the tree continues to generate new organs. 
But towards the conclusion of the summer i conceive that the true sap 
simply accumulates in the albumnm, and thus adds to the specific gravity 
of winter-felled wood, and increases the quantity of its extiaetive matter. 

1 have some resaons to believe that the true sap descends through the 
alburnum as well sa through the bark, and I have been mformed that if 
the bark be taken irom the trunks of trees in the spring, and such trees 
be sttflTered to grow till the foUowing winter, the alburnum acquire a 
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;:i-cat degree of hardnesB and durability. If subsequent experiments 
prove that the true sap descends through the alburnum, it will be easy to 

point out the cause why trees continue to vegetate after all communi- 
cation between the leaves and routs, through tlio bark, has been inter- 
cepted ; and why some portion of alburuoua matter is in all trees * 
generated below incisionf? through the bark. 

It was my int^tion this year to have troubled you with some observa- 
tions on the reproductions of the buds and roots of trees; but as the 
subject of the paper whioh I have now the honour to address to you 
appeared to be of more importance, I have deferred those observations 
to a future opportunity; and I shall at present only observe, that I 
coDcdve myself to be in possesrion of facts to prove that both buds and 
roots originate from the albumous substance of plants, and not, as is, I 
believe, generally supposed, from the bark. 



VI.— ON THE REPRODUCTION OF BUDS. 
iRaad beSart ike Rotal Sooibtt, ilfay 23, 1805.] 

Etbry tree, in the ordinary course of its growth, generates in each 
season those bads which expand in the succeeding spring ; and the buds 
thus generated c<mtain, in many instanoes, the whole of the leaves which 
appear in the following summer. But if these buds be destroyed dunng 
the winter or early part of the spring, other buds, in many species of 
trees, are generated, which in every respect perform tlic office of those 
which previously existed, except that they never afford fruit or blossoms. 
This reproduction of buds has not escaped the notice of naturalists; 
but it does not appear to have been ascertained by them, from which 
amongst the various substances of the tree the buds derive their origin. 

Duhamel conceived that reproduced buds sprang from pre-organized 
geims; but the existence of such germs has not, in any instance, been 
proved, and it is well known that the roots and trunk, and branches, of 
many speeies of trees will, under proper management, tShed buds from 
every part of their sur&ces ; and therefore, if this hypothesis be well 
founded, many millions of such germs must be annually generated in every 
large tree ; not one of which in the ordinary course of nature will come 

* I lui?« nft a fbfMMrpipiritetad thAttbe perpendicular tbooti of tlie viiie Ibim u eiception. 
I spoke on tko authority of nninorowi experinieiite ; but thej bad be«a made late in the summer ; 
tad on repeating^ tbe same experiments at aa etrlier period, I found the retuU in conformity 
vitb mj expmimenta on otber treei. 
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into action ; and as nature, amidst all its eznberaneo* doea not abound 
in useless productions, the opinions of this illustrious physiologist are in 
this ease probably erroneous. 

Other naturalists have supposed the buds, when reproduced, to sprins^ 
from the plexus of vo.^sols which constitutes the internal bark ; and 
this opinion is, I believe, much entertained hyMu ikni botauisU ; it 
nevertheless appears to be unfounded, a£ the facts i shall proceed to 
state will evince. 

If the fruit-stalks of the sea>cale (Grambe maritima) be cut off near 
the ground in the spring, the medullary substance within that part of 
the stalk whidi remains attached to the root decays; and a cup is 
thus ficwed, in which water collects in the succeeding winter. The sides 
of this cnp oonsbt of a woody substance, which in its texture and office, 
and mode of generation, agrees perfectly with the alburnum of trees ; 
and I conceive it to be as perfect alburnum as the white wood of the 
oak or elm ; and from the interior part of this substance within the cup, 
1 have fru'-^ucntly observed new buds to be generated in the ensuing 
spring;. It is sufficiently obvious that the buds in this case do not spring 
from the bark ; but it is not equally evident that they might not have 
sprung from some remains of the medulla. 

In the autumn of 1802 I discovered that the potato possessed a 
similar power of reproducing its buds. Some plants of this species had 
been set rather late in the preceding spring, in very dry ground, where 
through want of moisture they vegetated very feebly ; and the portions 
of the old roots remained sound and entire ^1 the succeeding autumn. 
Being then moistened by rain, many small tubers were g^er&ted on the 
surfaces made by the knife in dividing the roots into cuttings ; and the 
buds of these, in many instances, elongated into runners, which gave 
existence to other tubers, some of which I had the pleasure to send 
to you. 

I have in a former paper remarked, that the potato consists of four 
distinct substances, the epidermis, the true skin, Uie bark, and its internal 
substance, which from its mode of formation, and subsequent office I 
have supposed to be albumous : there is also in the young tuber a trans- 
parent line through the centre, which is probably its medulla. The buds 
and runners sprang from the substance which I conceive to be the albur- 
num of the root, and neither from the central part of it, nor from the 
surface in contact with the baric. It must, however, be admitted, that 
the internal substance of the potato correp[)ond8 more nearly with our 
ideas of a medullary than of un alburnous substance, uiul therefore this, 
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with the preceding facts, is adduced to prove only that the reproduced 

buds of these plants are not generated by the cortical eubstanco of the 
root : and I shall proceed to relate some experiments on tlio apple, and 
pear, and pluni-trcc, which I conceive to prove that the reproduced 
buds of those plants do not spring from tlie medulla. 

Having raised from seeds a very conaiderable number of plants of each 
of these species in 1802, I partly disengaged them from the soil in the 
autumn, by digging round each plant, whioh was then raised about two 
inches above its former level. A part of the mould was then removed* 
and the phmts were cut off about an inch below the points where the 
seed-leaves formerly grew; and a portion of the root, about an inch 
lon^, without any bud upon it, remained exposed to the air and light, 
ill t he beginning of April I observed many small elevated points on the 
bark of these roots, and, removing the whole of the cortical substance, 
I found that the elevations were occasioned by small protuberances on 
the surlacos of the alburnum. As the spring advanced, many minute 
red points appeared to perforate the bark; these soon assumed the cha- 
racter of buds, and produced shoots, in every respect similar to those 
which would have sprung from the organized buds of the preceding year. 
Whether the buds thus reproduced derived any portion of their oomponent 
parts from the bark or not, I shall not venture to decide ; but I am much 
disposed to believe that» like those of the potato, they sprang from 
the albumous substance solely. 

The space, however, in the annual root, between the medulla and the 
bark is very small; and therefore ii may be contended that the buds in 
these instances may have originated from the medulla. I therefore 
thought it necessary to repeat similar experiments on the roots and 
trunks of old trees, and by these the buds were reproduced precisely in 
the same manner as the annual roots : and therefore, conceiving myself 
to have proved in a former memoir*, that the substance which has been 
called the medullaiy process does not originate from the medulla, I must 
condnde that reproduced buds do not epang from that substance. 

I have remarked in a paper, laid before the Royal Society in 
the commencement of the present year, that the albumous tubes, at 
their termination upwards, invariably join the central vessels, and that 
these vessels which appear to derive tlieir origin from the albumous 
tubes, convey nutriment, and probably give existence to now buds 
and leaves. It is also evident, from the facility with which the rising 
sap is transferred from one side of a wounded tree to the other, 

• See above, the Paper No. III. 
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that the aJbunioiifi tubes poflBees lateral, as weU as termmal orifices : and 
it does not appear improbable that the lateral as well as the tenninal 
orifices of the albumoiis tubes may possess the power to generate oentral 
vessels ; which vessels evidently feed, if they do not give existence to, the 

reproduced buds and leaves. And therefore, as the preceding experi- 
ments appear to prove that the buds neither spring from the medulla nor 
the bark, I am much inclined to believe that thev are L'^ nerated bv central 
vessels which fspring from the lateral orifices of the alburuous tubes. The 
practicability of propagating some plants from their leaves may seem to 
stand in opposition to this hypothesis ; but the central vessel is always a 
component part of the leaf, and from it the bud and young plant probably 
originate. 

I ezpeeted to diseoTer in seeds a similar power to regenerate their 
buds; for the cotyledons of these, though dissimilar in organisation, exe- 
cute the office of the albunium, and contain a similar reservoir of nutri- 
ment, and at once supply the place of the alburnum and the leaf. Bnt 

no experiments which I have yet been able to make, have been decinve, 
owing to the difficulty of ascertaining the number of buds previously 
existing within the seed. Few, if any, seeds, I have reason to believe, 
contain less than three buds, one only of which, except in cases of acci- 
dent, germinates, and some seeds appear to contain a much greater num- 
ber. The seed of the peach appears to be provided with ten or twelve 
leaves, each of whieli probably covers the rudiment of a bud, and the 
seeds, like the buds of the horse-chestnttt» contain all the leaves, and 
apparently all the buds of the sneceeding year: and I have never been 
able to satisfy myself that all the buds were eradicated without having 
destroyed the base of the plumule, in which the power of repxoducuig 
buds probably resides, if such power exists. 

Nature appears to have denied to annual and biennial plants (at least 
to those which have been the subjects of my experiments) the power 
which it has given to perennial plants to reproduce their buds ; but 
nevertheless some biennials possess, under peculiar circumstances, a \ ery 
singular resource, when all their buds have been destroyed. A tunnp, 
bred between the English and Swedish variety, from which I had cut off 
the greater part of its firuit-stalkfi, and of which all the buds had been 
destroyed, remained some weeks in an apparently dormant state ; after 
which the first seed in each pod germinated, and bursting the seed-vessel, 
seemed to execute the office of a bud and leaves to the parent plants 
during the short remaining term of its existence, when its preternatural 
foliage perished with it. Whether this property be possessed by other 
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biennial plants in common with the turnip or not, I am not at present in 
possession of facts to decido, not having made precisely the same experi- 
ment on any other plant. 

I will take this opp{)rtiniity to correct an inference tliat T have drawn 
in a former paper *, which the facts (though quite correctly stated) do 
not, on subsequent repetition of the experiment, appear to justify. I 
have stated, that when a perpendicular shoot of the vine was inverted to 
a depending position, and a portion of its bark between two cinmlar 
ineisioDs zonnd the stem removed, much mora new wood was generated 
on the lower lip of the wound, become uppermost by the inverted position 
of the branch, than on the opposite lip« which would not have happ^ed 
had the branch contintied to grow erect, and I have inferred that tins 
effect was produced by sap which had descended by gravitation from the 
leaves above. But the branch was, as I have there stated, employed as 
a layer, and the matter which would have accumulated on the oj»posito 
lip of the wound liad been employed in tli< t' rinatiou of roots, a circum- 
stanoe which at that time escaped my attention. The effects of gravita- 
tion on the motion of the descending sap, and consequent growth of 
phnts, are, I am well satisfied, from a great variety of experiments, very 
great; but it will be very difficult to discover any method by which the 
extent of its opmtion can be accurately ascertained* Far the vessels 
which convey and impel f the true si^, or fluid from which the new 
wood appears to be generated, pass immediately from the leaf-stalk 
towards the root ; and though the motion of this fluid may be impeded 
by gravitation, and it be even again returned into the leaf, no portion of 
it, unless it had been extravasated, could liave descended to the part 
from which the bark was taken off in the experiment I have described. 
1 am not sensible that in the ditibrent papers which I have had the 
honour to address to you, 1 have drawn any other inference which 
the factSy on repetition of the experiments, do not appear capable of 
supporting. 

• See above, No. III. f See the pffeceding Papera. 
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yiL— ON THE DIRECTION OF THE RADICLE AND GERMEN DURING THE 

VEGETATION OF SEEDS. 

{JUmt bffore the Rotal Sooibtt, Jminary 9, lOOIL] 

I r can scarcely have escaped tlie notice of the most inattentive observer 
of vegetation, tliat in whatever position a seed is placed to germinate, \is 
radicle invariably makes an effort to descend towards the ceiitic ot the 
earth, whilst the elongated germon takes a precisely opposite direction ; 
and it has been proved by Duliamel * that if a seed, during its gennina- 
tion, be frequently inverted, the points both of the radide and gennen 
will return to the first direction. Some naturalists have supposed these 
opposite elfoots to be produoed by gravitation ; and it is not diffienlt to 
oonoeive that the same agent, by operating on bodies so differently oiga- 
niaed as the radicle and germen of plants arei may occasion the (Mie to 
descend and the other to ascend. 

The hypothesis of these naturalists does not, however, appear to have 
been much strengthened by any facts they were able to adduce in support 
of it, nor much weakened by the arguments of their opponents ; and 
therefor(% as the phenomena observable during the conversion of a seed 
into a plant are amongst the most interesting that occur in vegetation, 
I commenced the experiments, an account of which I have now the 
honour to request you to lay before the Royal Society. 

I conceived that if gravitation were the canse of the descent of the 
radide^ and of the ascent of the germen> it must act either by its imme- 
diate influence on the vegetable fibres and vessels during their formatioii, 
or on the motion and ocnisequent distribution of the true sap afforded by 
the cotyledons: and as gravitation could produce these effects only 
wliilst the seed remained at rest, and in the same position relative to the 
attraction of the earth, I imagined that its operation would become 
suspended by constant and rapid change of the position of the germi- 
nating seed, and that it might be comiteracted by the agency of centri- 
fugal force. 

Having a strong rill of water passing through my garden, I con- 
structed a small wheel similar to those used for grinding com, adapting 
another wheel of a different construction, and formed of veiy slender 
pieces of wood, to the same axis. Round the circumference of the 
latter, which was eleven inches ui diameter, numerous seeds of the 
garden bean, which had been soaked in water to produce thehr greatest 
degree of expansion, were bound, at short distances from each other* 
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The radicles of these seeds were made to point in every direction, gome 
towards the centre of the wheel, and others in the opposite direction; 
others «s tangents to its curve, some pointing backwards, and others 
forwards, relative to its motion; and others pointing in opposite direc- 
tions m Imes parallel with the axis of the wheels. The whole was 
Inclosed in a box, and secured by a lock, and a wire grate was placed 
to prevent the ingress of any body capable of impeding the motion of 
the wheels. 

The water being then admitted, the wheels perform ed something more 
than 150 revolutions in a minute; and the position oi the seeds relative 
to the earth wa« of course as often perfectly iuv( rtcd, within the same 
period of time ; by which I conceive that the influence of gravitation 
mnst have been wholly suspended. 

In a few days the seeds began to germinate, and as the truth of some 
of the opinions I had communicated to you, and of many others which I 
had long entertained, depended on the result of the experiment, I 
watched its progress, with some anxiety» though not with much appre- 
hension ; and I had soon the pleasure to see that the radicles, in what- 
ever direction they were protruded from the position of the seed, turned 
their points outwards from the circumference of the wheel, and in their 
subsequent growth receded nearly at right angles from its axis. The 
germens, on the contrary, took the opposite direction, and in a few days 
their points all met in the centre wheeL Three of these plants were suf- 
fered to remain on the wheel) and were secured to its spokes to prevent 
their being shaken off by its motion. The stems of these plants soon 
extended beyond the centre of the wheel : but the same cause, which 
first occasioned them to approach its axis, still operating, their points 
rettimed and met again at its centre. 

The motion of the wheel bdng in this experiment vertical, the radicle 
and germen of every seed occupied, during a minute portion of time in 
each revolution, precisely iho same position they would have assumed had 
the seeds vegetated at rest ; and as gravitation and c('ntrifugal force also 
acted in lines parallel with the vertical motion and surface of the wheel, 
I conceived that some slight objections might be urged against the oon^ 
elusions I felt inclined to draw. I therefore added to the madiinery I 
have described another wheel, which moved horizontally over the vertical 
wheels ; and to this, by means of multiplying wheels of different powers, 
I was enabled to give many different degrees of velocity. Round the cip* 
curoference of the horizontal wheel, whose diameter was also eleven inches, 
seeds of the bean were bound as in the experiment which I have already 
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descni * (I, md it was tlion made to perform 250 revolutions in a imiiuto. 
By the rapiii motion of t lie water-wheel much wator was thrown upwards 
on the iioiizontal wheel, part of which supplied the seeds upon it with 
moisture, Mid the remainder was dispei'sed, in a light and coDfitant 
Bhower« over the seeds in the vertical wheel, and on others placed to vege^ 
tate at rest in diflbrent parts of the box. 

Every seed on the horisontal wheel, though moving with great rapidity, 
necesMrily retained the same position relatiTe to the attraction of the 
earth ; and therefore the operation of gravitation could not be suspended, 
though it might be counteracted, in a very oonnderable degree, by con- 
trifuiral force : and the difference, I had anticipated, between the effects 
of rapi'l vertical and horizontal motion soon became sufficiently olniuud. 
The ra<licles pointed downwards about ten d. es l)elow, and the ger- 
mens as many degrees above, the horizontal line of the wheel's motion ; 
centrifugal force having made both to deviate 80* from the perpendicular 
direction each would have taken, had it vegetated at rest. Gradually 
diminishing the rapidity of the motion of the horizontal wheel, the 
radicles descended more perpendicularly, and the germens grew more 
upright ; and when it did not perform more than eighty revolutions in a 
minute, the radicle pointed about 45* below, and the germen as much 
above, the horizontal line, the one always receding from, and the other 
approaching to, the axis of the wheel. 

i would not, however, be understood to assert that the velocity of 250, 
or of eighty horizontal revolutions in a minute, w ill alw ays givu accurately 
the degrees of depression and elevation of the radicle and germen which 
I have mentioned ; for the rapidity of the motion of my wheels was some- 
times diminished by the collection of fibres of conferva against the wire 
grate ; which obstructed in some degree the passage of the water : and 
the machinery, having been the workmanship of myself and my gardener, 
cannot be supposed to have moved with all the regularity it might have 
done, had it been made by a professional mechanic. But I conceive 
myself to have fully proved that the radicles of germinating seeds are 
made to descend, and their germens to ascend, by some external cause, 
and not by any power inherent in vegetable life : and I see littlo reason to 
doubt that gra\itation is the ])rincipal, if not the only agent employed, in 
this case, by nature. 1 shall therefore; (>ndcavo«r to point out the means 
by which 1 conceive the same a^eut may produce effects so diametrically 
oppoflite to each other. 

The radicle of a germinating seed (as many naturalists have observed) 
is increased in length only by new parts successively added to its apex or 
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point, and not at all by any general extension of parts already formed : 
and the new matter which is thus successively added unquestionably 
descends in a fluid state from the cotyledons*. On this fluid, and on the 
vegetable fibres and yessels whilst soft and flexible^ and whilst the matter 
whidi composes them is changing from a fluid to a solid state, gravita- 
tion, I coneeiTC, would operate sufllciently to give an inclination down- 
wards to the point of the radicle ; and as the radicle has been proved to 
be obedient to centnlugal force, it can isuarcely be contended that its 
direction would remain uninfluenced by gravitation. 

I have stated that the radielo is increased in len^h only by parts 
successively added to its point : the germen, on the contrary, elongates 
by a general extension of its parts previously organised ; and its vessels 
and fibres appear to extend themselves in proportion to the quantity of 
nutriment they receive. If the motion and consequent distribution of 
the true sap be influenced by graritation, it fo]lowB» that when the germen 
at its first emission, or subsequently, deriates from a perpendicular dueo- 
tion, the sap must accumulate on its nnder side : and I have found in a 
great variety of experiments on the seeds of the horse-chestnut, the bean, 
uml other plants, when vegetating at rest, that the vessels and fibres on 
tho under side of the germen iuvariably elongate much more rapidly than 
those on its upper side ; and thence it follows that the point of the 
gennen must always turn upwards. And it has been proved that a 
similar increase of growth takes place on the external side of the germen 
when the sap is impelled there by centrifugal force, as it is attracted by 
gravitation to its under side, when the seed germinates at rest. 

This increased elongation of the fibres and vessels of the under side is 
not confined to the germens, nor even to the annual shoots of trees, but 
occurs and produces tho most extensive effects in the subsequent growth 
of their trunks and branches. The immediate eflbct of graritation is 
ccrtainl}^ to occasion tho further depression of every branch, which extends 
horizontally from the trunk of the tree; and, when a young tree inclines 
t-i either side, to increase that inclination: but it at the same time 
attracts the sap to the under side, and thus occasions an increased longi- 
tudinal extension of the substance of the new wood on that side f. The 
depression of the lateral branch is thus prevented ; and it is even enabled 
to raise itself above its natural level, when the branches above it are 
removed ; and the young tree, by the same means, becomes more upright, 

• See the prcccditis; Paper, 
t This effect does uot appear to be produced in what are called weepuig trees ; the cause of 
«bid» I haw vndeftTOured to point out in a fitrmer memoir. (See abofo, No. IV.) 
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in direct oj>} )>ition to the iinmediatc action of gravitation : nature, a?» 
usual, executing tlic most inij)(jrtant opi*rationa by the most simple means. 

I could adduce many more facto in support of the preceding deductions, 
bat those I have stated, I conccivo to bo sufficiently conclusive. It has 
however been objected by Duhamel, (and the greatest deference is 
always dne to his opinions,) that gravitation could have little inilaenee 
on thedireetion of the gennen, were it in the first instance protmded, or 
were it snbeequently inverted, and made to point {»erpendicnlarly down- 
wards. To enable myself to answer this objection, I made many experi- 
ments on seeds of the horse^diestnat, and oi the bean, in the box I have 
already described ; and as the seeds there were suspended out of the 
earth, I could rcgul.arly watch the progress of every effort made by the 
radicle and germcn to change their positions. The extremity of the 
radicle of the bean, when made to puinl perpendicularly upwards, gene- 
rally formed a considerable curvature within thrive or four hours, when 
the weather was warm, i'iie germen was more sluggish ; but it rarely 
or never failed to change its direction in the course of twenty-four hours ; 
and all my efforts to make it grow downwards, by slightly changing its 
direction, were invariably abortive. 

Another, and apparently a more weighty, objection to the preoediog 
hypothesis, (if applied to the subsequent growth and forms of treesi) 
arises from the facts that few of their branches rise perpendicularly 
upwards, and that their roots always spread horizontally; but this 
objection 1 think may be readily answered. 

The luxuriant shoots of trees, which abound in 8ap, m whatever 
direction t\wy aro first protruded, almost uniformly turn upwards, and 
endeavour to acquire a perpendicular direction ; and to tins their poiuls 
will immediately return, if thoy are bent downwards during any jjeriod 
of their growth i their curvature upwards being occasioned by an 
increased extension of the fibres and vessels of their under sides, as in 
the elongated germens of seeds. The more feeble and slender shoots of 
the same trees will, on the contrary, grow in almost every direction, 
probably because thei^ fibres, being more dry, and their vessels less 
amply supplied with sap, they are less affected by gravitation. Their 
points, however, generally show an inclination to turn upwards; but the 
operation of light, in this ease, has been proved by Bonnet * to be very 
considerable. 

The radicle tapers rapidly, as it descends into the eartli, aiul its lower 
part is much compressed by the greater solidity of the mould into which 
* EUcbercliM &ur l*U«2>ge des Feaillet dans les I'Uutes* 
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it pODetratea. Tlie tine sap also continues to descend from the cotyle- 
dons and leaves, and occasions a continued increase of the growth of 

tlic upper parts of the radicle, and this growtli is sul)se(|ueiitly aug- 
mented by the effects of motion, when the germeii lias risen above the 
ground. The true sap is tlierufore necessarily obstructed in its descent; 
numerous lateral roots are generated, into which a portion of the 
descending sap enters. The substance of these roots, like that of the 
siender horizontal branches, is much less succulent than that of the 
radicle first emitted, and they are in consequenoe less obedient to gravi- 
tation : and therefore, meeting less resistance from the superficial soil 
than from that beneath it, they extend horizontally in every direction, 
growing mth most rapidity, and producing the greatest number of rami- 
fications, wherever they find most warmth, and a soil best adapted to 
nourish the tree. As these horizontal, or lateral roots surround the 
base of the tree on every side, the true sap descending down its bark, 
enters almost exclusively into them, and the first perpendicular root, 
liaving executed its office of securing moisture to the plant, whilst young, 
is thus deprived of proper nutriment, and, ceasing almost wholly to grow, 
becomes of no importance to the tree. The tap root of the oak, about 
which so much has been written, will possibly be adduced as an excep- 
tion; but having attentively examined at least 80,000 trees of this spe- 
cies, many of which had grown in some of the deepest and most favomv 
able soils of Eng^d, and never having found a smgle tree possessing a 
tap root, I must be allowed to doubt that one ever existed. 

As trees possess the power to turn the upper surfaces of their leaves, 
and the points of their shoots to the light, and their tendrils in any 
direction to attach themselves to contiguous objects, it may be suspected 
that their lateral roots are by some means directed to any soil in their 
vicinity whicli is best calculated to nourisli the plant, to which they belong; 
and it is well known that muak the greater part of the roots of an 
aquatic plant, which has grown in a dry soil, on the margin of a lake or 
river, have been found to pmnt to the water; whilst those of another 
species of tree which thrives best in a dry soil, have been ascertained to 
take an opposite direction : but the result of some experiments I have 
made is not favourable to this hypothesis, and I am rather inclined to 
believe that the roots disperse themselves in every direction, and only 
become most numerous where they find most employment, and a soil best 
adapted to the species of plant. My experiments have not, however, 
been sufficiently varied, or numerous, to decide this question, which I 
propose to make the subject of future iuveatigatiou. 

K 
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yiII.^N THE IMTBRTED ACTION OF THE ALBURNOUS YSSSELS OF 

TREES. 

{Rmd b^fttrt th* RoTAi. Socmr, itfcy 15, 1806.] 

1 HAVE endeavoured to prove, in several memoirs* laid before the 
Royal Society, that the fluid by which the various parts (that are annu- 
ally added to trees, and herbaceous plants whoso organization is similar 
to that of trees,) are generated, has previously ciroulatecl through their 
leaTCBf either in the ^ame or preceding season, and subfiequently de> 
seeoded through their bark ; and after having repeated every experiment 
that oeourred to me, from which I suspected an unfavourable zesnlt, I am 
not in poBseasion of a single faot» which is not perfectly oonsiBtent witiithe 
theory I have advanced. 

There is, however, one drcnmstanoe stated by Hales and Duhamel, 
which appears to militate against my hypothesis ; and as that drcum- 
stance probably induced Hales to deny altogether, the existence of 
circulation in plants, and Duhamel to speak less dcci8ively in favour of 
it thiiii he possibly might otherwise have done, I am anxious to recon- 
cile the statements of these great naturalists, (which 1 acknowledge 
to be perfectly correct.) with tho Rtatements and opinions 1 have on 
former occasions comnuinicated to you. 

Both Hales and Duhamel have proved, that when two circular 
incisions through the bark, round the stem of a tree, are made at a 
small distance from each other, and when tho bark between theee 
incinons is wholly taken away, that portion q( the stem whioh is below 
the indsions through the bark continues to live, and in some degne 
to increase in ttze» though much more slowly than the parts above the 
incisioDs. They have also observed, that a small elevated ridge (boui^ 
relet) is formed round the lower lip of the wound in the bark, which 
makes some slight advances to meet the bark and wood projected, in 
much larger quantity from the opposite, or upper lip of tho woimd. 

I have endeavoured in a former iueiuoir|, to explain the cause w Jiy 
some portion of growth takes place below incisions through the bark, 

* See the preceding memoirs, Not. II. lY. «o4 V. 

t Bnrinf die drcnlatian of the np through the learest « tnnipaniit fliud ie emitted, in the 
night, from poaee dtnated on their edges, and on evaporating this liquid obtained from very 
uxuriant plants of the tine I fotind a very large residuum to remain, which was similar io 
external appearance to carbonate of lime. It mast however have been a very diii'erent substance 
fram the very large portion which the wmter hdd in aolntioii. I do not know tiiet thie nb> 
stance bae been analysed <v obeerred b^ euiy netudiet. 

t See ebore, No. III. 
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by fiuppodng that a small part of the true aap, desoendtng from the 
leaves, escapes downwards through the porous substance of the albur- 
num. Seyeral facts stated by Hales, seem favourable to this supposition ; 

iind the existence of a power in the alburnum to carry the sap in differ- 
ent directions, is proved in the growtli of inverted cuttings of different 
species of trees*. But I have derived so many advantages, botli as 
gardener and farmer, (particularly in the management of fruit and forest 
trees,) from the experimonts which have been the subject of my fornier 
memoirs, that I am confident much public benefit miglit be derived 
from an intimate acquaintance with the use and office of the varions 
organs of plants; and thence feel anxious to adduce facts to prove 
that the eondusions I have drawn, are not inconsistent with the facts 
stated by my great predecessors. 

It has been acknowledged, I believe, by every naturalist who haa 
written on the subject, (and the fact is indeed too obvious to be contro- 
verted,) tliat the matter wliich enters into the composition of tlie radicles 
of germinating seeds existed previously in their cotyledons, and as the 
radicles increase only in length by parts successively added to their 
apices, or points most distant from their cotyledons, it follows of neceesity, 
that the first motion of the true sap, at this period, is downwards. And 
as no albnmous tubes exist in the radicles of germinating seeds during 
the earHer periods of their growth, the sap in its descent, must either 
pass through the bark, or the medulla. But the medulla does not 
apparently contain any vessels calculated to cany the descending sap; 
while the cortical vessels are during this period much distended and full 
of moisture ; and as the medulla certainly does not carry any fluid in 
htems or branches of more than one year old, it can scarcely be suspected 
that it, at any period, convoys tlie whole current of the descending sap. 

As the leaves grow, and enter on their office, cortical vessds, in every 
respect apparently similar to those which descended from the cotyle<lons, 
are found to descend from the bases of the leaves ; and there appo^s 
no reason with which I am acquainted, to suspect that both do not carry 
a similar fluid, and that the course of this fluid is, in the first instance, 
always towards the roots. 

The ascending sap, on the contrary, rises wholly through thealburnnm 
and central vessels ; for the destruction of a porticm of the bark. In a 
drcle round the tree^ does not immediately, in the slightest degree check 
the growth of its leaves and branches ; but the albumous vessels appear, 
from the experiments I have stated in a former paper*)*, and from those 
• See above, No. IV. t See above, No. IV. 

k2 
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I shall now proceed to relate, to be also capable of an inverted action, 
when that becomeB neceseary to preserve the existence of the plant. 

As soon as the leaves of the oak were nearly full grown m the last 
spring, I selected in several instances, two poles of the same age, and 

springing from the same roots in a coppice, which had been felled abcut 
six years preceding,' ; and making two circular incisions at the distance 
of three inches from each other, through the hark of one of tlio'^polcs on 
each stool. I destroyed the bark between the incisions, and tlius cut off 
the communication between the loaves, and the lower parts of the stein 
and roots, through the bark. Much growth, as usual, took place above 
tiie space from which the bark had been taken off, and very little below it. 

Examining the state of the experiment in the succeeding vnnter, I 
found it had not succeeded according to my hopes ; for a portion of the 
alburnum, in almost every instance was lifeless^ and almost dry, to a 
considerable distance below the space from wfaidi the bark had been 
removed. In one instance the whole of it was, however, perfectly alive; 
and in this I found the specific gravity of the wood above* the deeorti^ 
oated space to be 1.114, and below it, 1.111 ; and the wood of the on- 
mutilated pole, at the same distance from the ground, to be 1.112, each 
being weighed as soon as it was detached from the root. 

Had the true sap in this instance wholly stagnated above the decor- 
ticated space, the specific gravity of the wood there ought to have been, 
according to the result of former experiments*, comparatively niucli 
greater ; but I do not wish to draw any conclusion from a single experi- 
ment ; and indeed, I see very considerable difficulty in obtaining any 
very satisfactory, or decisive facts from any experiments on pUnts, in 
this case, in which the same roots and stems collect and convey the sap 
during the spring and summer ; and retain within themselves thai which 
is, during the autumn and winter, reserved to form new organs of assimi- 
lation in the succeeding spring. In the tuberous-rooted plants, the roots 
and stems which collect and convey the sap in one smson, and those in 
which it is deposited and reserved for the succeeding season, are per- 
fectly distinct organs ; and from one of these, the potato, 1 obtained 
more interesting and decisive results. 

My principal object was to jnove. that a fluid descends from the leaves 
and stom, to form the tuberous roots of this plant ; and that tliis Huid 
will in part escape down the alburnnus substance of the stem, when the 
continuity of the corUcal vessel is interrupted. But I had also another 
object in view. 

• See Above, No. V. 
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Every gardener knows that early varieties of the potato never afibrd 

either blossom or seeds ; and I attributed this pecuHarity to privation of 
nutriment, owing to the tubers being formed preternatii rally early, and 
th( iico drawing off that portion of the true sap w hich, in the ordinary 
course of nature, is employed ia the formation and nutrition of blossoms 
and seeds. 

I therefore planted, in the last spring, some cuttings of a very early 
variety of the potato, which had never been known to blossom, in garden 
pota, having heaped the mould as high aa I oould above the level of the 
pot, and planted the portion of the root nearly at the top of it. When 
the plants had grown a few inches high, they were scoured to strong 
sticks, which had been fixed erect in the pots for that purpose, and the 
mould was then washed away from the base of their stems by a strong 
current of water. 

Each plant was now suspended in air, and had no communication with 
the soil in the pots, except by its tibrous roots, and as these are perfectly 
distinct organs from tlio nmncrs which generate and feed the tuberous 
roots, I oould readily prevent the formation of them. Efforts were soon 
made by every plant to generate runners, and tuberous roots ; but these 
were destroyed as soon as they became perceptible. An increased lux- 
uriance of growth now became visible in every plant, numerous blossoms 
were emitted, and every blossom afforded £ruit. 

Conceiving, however, that a small portion only of the true sap would 
be expended -in the production of blossoms and seeds, I was anxious to 
discover what use nature would make of that which remained ; and I 
therefore took effectual means to prevent the formation of tubers on any 
part of the plants, except the extremities of the lateral branches, those 
being the points most distant from the earth, in which the tubers are 
naturally deposited. After an ineffectual struggle of a few weeks, the 
plants became perfectly obedient to my wishes, and formed their tubers 
precisely in the places 1 had assigned them. Many of the joints of the 
plants during the experiment became enlarged and turgid ; and I am 
mudi inclined to believe, that if I had totally prevented the formation of 
regular tubers, these jomts would have acquired an organization capable 
of retaining life, and of affording plants in the succeeding spring. 

I had another variety of the potato, which grew with great luxuriance^ 
and afioi'ded many lateral branches; and just at that period, when 1 had 
ascertained the first couuneucing formation of the tubers beneath tho 
soil, T nearly detached many of these lateral brandies from tho principal 
stems, letting them remain suspended by such a portion ouiy of aiburnous 
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and cortioal fibres and veeseb as were sufficient to preserre life. In tluB 
position I conceived that if their leaves and stems contained any unem- 
ployed true sap, it conld not readily find its way to the tuberous roots, 
its passage being obstructed by the rupture of the vessels, and by f^avita- 
tiou ; and I had soon the pleasure to see, that instead of returning down 
the principal stem into the ground, it remained and formed small tuburs 
at the base of the leaves of the dependhig branches. 

Tho preceding facts are, I think, sufficient to prove that the fluid, 
from which the tuberous root of the potatoe, when gro\ving beneath the 
soil} derives its compoi^oT^t matter, exists previously either in the stemB 
or leaves; and that it subsequently descends into the earth : and as the 
cortical vessels during every period of the growth of the tuber are filled 
with the true sap of the phfcnt, and as these vessels extend into the nm- 
ners, which carry nutriment to the tuber, and in other instances evidently 
convey the true sap downwards, there appears little reason to doubt that 
through these vessels the tuber is naturally fed. 

To asccrtaiii, therefore, whether tlie tubers would continue to be fed 
when the passage of the true sap down the cortical vcissels was interrupted, 
I removed a portion of bark of the width of five lines, and extending 
round the stems of several plants of tlie potato, close to the surface of 
the ground, soon after that period when tiie tubers were first fonned. 
The plants continued some time in health, and during that period the 
tubers continued to grow, deriving their nutriment, as I conclude, from 
the leaves by an inverted action of the albumous vessek* The tuben^ 
however, by no means attained thehr natural size, partly owing to the 
declining health of the plant, and partly to the stagnation of a portion cf 
the true sap above the decorticated space* 

The fluid contained m the leaf has not, however, been proved, in say 
of the preceding exiierimonts, to pass downwards through the decorticated 
space, and to be subsequently discharged into the bark below it ; but 1 
have proved with amputated branches of different species of trees that the 
water which their leaves absorb, when innnersed in that fluid, will be 
carried downwards by the alburnum, and convoyed into a portion of bark 
below the decorticated space; and that the insulated bark will be 
preserved alive and moist during several days * ; and if the moisture 
absorbed by a leaf can be thus transferred, it appears extremely probable 
that the true sap will pass through the same channel. This power in 
alburnum to carry fluids in different directions probably answers very 

* This experiment Uoes uul succeed till the leaf haa attained its full growth and maturitj 
ftnd th« albumttiik off tbe maatl «lioot it» perfect oisaiiiaaH<m. 
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impoiiaotpurpoieB in hot dimatea, where the dews aie ahundant, and 
the soil vezy dry; for the moisture the dews afford may thus be con- 
veyed to the extremities of the roots : and Hales has proved that the 

leaves absorb most when placed in humid air ; and that the sap descends, 
either through the bark, or ;ilbuiuuiii tiuring the uight. 

If the inverted action of the ulburaous vessels in the decorticated space 
be a<htuttod, it is not difficult to explain the cause wliy sonif degree of 
growth iaM.06 place below such decorticated spaces on the stems of trees ; 
and why a small portion of bark and wood is generated on the lower lip 
of the wound. A considerable portion of the descending true sap 
certainly stagnates above the wound, and of that which escapes into the 
bark below it^ the greater part is probably carried towards, and into, the 
roots; where it preserves life, and occasions some degree of growth to 
take place. But a small portion of that fluid will be carried upwards by 
capillary attraction, between the bark and the alburnum, exclusive of the 
immediate action of tlie latter substance, and the whole of this will stag- 
nate on the lower lip of the wound ; where I conceive it generates the 
small portion of wood and bark, which Hales and Duhamel havo 
described. 

I should scarcely have thought an account of the preceding experi- 
ments worth sendtog to you, but that many of the conclusions I havo 
drawn in former memoirs appear, at first view, almost incompatible with 
the (acts stated by Hales and Duhamel, and that 1 had one fact to comr 
mnnicate relative to the e£(bcts produced by the stagnation of the 
descending sap of resinous trees, which appeared to lead to important 
consequences. I have in my possession a piece of a fir-tree^ from which 
a portion of bark, extending round its whole stem, had been taken off 
several years before the tree was felled ; and of this portion of wood, one 
grew above, and the other below, the decorticated space. Conceiving 
that the wood above the dccorticatttl space ought to be much heavier 
than that below it, owing to the stagnation of the descending sap, I 
ascertained the (specific gr&vity of both kmds, taking a wedge of each as 
nearly of the same form, as I could obtain, and 1 found the difference 
greaUy more than I had anticipated, the sgeoi&e gravity of the wood 
above the decorticated space being 0'590, and of that bebw only 0*491 : 
and having steeped pieces of each, which weighed a hundred grains, 
during twelve hours in water, I found the latter had absorbed 69 grains, 
and the former only 51. 

The increased solidity of the wood above the decorticated space, in 
this instance, must, I conceive, have arisen from the stagnation of the 
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true sap in its descent from the leaves ; and therefore in felling firs, or 
other resinous tree^ considerable advantages may be expeeted from 
stripping off a portion of their bark all round their trunks, close to the 
surface of the ground, about the end of May, or beginning of June, in 

the summer preceding the autumn in which they are to be felled. For 
much of the resinous matter coiitiiiiied in the roots of those is probably 
caiTied up by the ascending sap in the spring, and the return of a large 
portion of this matter to the roots would probal)ly he prevented * ; the 
timber, I have however very little doubt, would be nuicli improved by 
standing a second year, and being then felled in the autumn ; but some 
loss would be sustained owing to the slow growth of the trees in the 
seeond summer. Th(? alburnum of other tarees might probably be rendered 
more solid and durable by the same prooess ; but the descending sap of 
these, being of a more fluid consistence than that of the resinous tribe, 
would escape through the decorticated space into the roots in much 
larger quantity. 

It may be suspected that the increased solidity of the wood in the fir- 
tree I have described was confined to the part adjaoent to the decorti- 
cated space ; but it has been long known to gardeners, that taking off a 
portion of bark round tlic branch of a fruit-tree occasions the production 
of much blossom on every part of the branch in the succeeding season. 
The blossom in this case probably owes its f^xisteuee to a stagnation of 
the true sap extending to the extremities of the branch above the decor- 
ticated space ; and it may therefore be expected that the alburnoiis 
matter of the trunk and branches of a resinous tree will be rendered 
more solid by a similar operation. 



IX.— ON THE FOKMATION OP THE BARK Of TREES. 
[iUad Ufore the Rotal Soeiinr, Ftiraofy \9t 1807.] 

An extraordinary diversity of opinion appears to have prevailed 
among naturalists, respecting the production and subsequent state of the 
bark of trees. 

According to tlie theory of Malpighi, the cortical substance, which is 

• The roots of trees, though of mueh less diameter than their tranks and bnmdics, ynAsMf 

contain much more alburnum and bark, because they are. wholly without hCMTt wood, and es- 
tend to a much greater length tlian the branches ; and thence it may be suspected that when 
fir*treea are felled, their roots contain at least as much resinous matter, in a fluid moveable 
rtate, as thair trnnka and hranehes ; though not so much as is contained, in a concrete state, in 
the hMrt wood of those. 
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annually genenied, derives its origin from the older bark; and the 
interior part of this new snbstanoe is annually transmuted into alburnum, 

or sap wood ; whilst the exterior part, becoming dry and lifeless, forms 
the exterior covcrinfr, or cortex. 

The opinions of Grew do not appear to diSar much from those of 
Malpiirhi ; but lie conceives tho interior bark to consist of two distinct 
substances, one of which becomes alburnum, whilst the other remains in 
the state of bark : he, however, supposes the inscrtments in tho wood, 
the ** utriculi" of Malpighi, and the tissu oeUulaire^ of Duhamel, to 
have originally existed in the baric 

Hales on the contrary contends, that the bark derives its existence 
from the alburnum, and that It does not undeigo any subsequent trans- 
formation. 

The discoveries of Duhamel have thrown much light on the subject ; 
but Ilia experiments do not afford any conclusive result, and some of them 
may be adduced in support of either of the preceding hypotheses : and a 
modern writer (Mirbel*) has endeavoured to combine and reconcile, in 
some degree, the apparently discordant theories of Malpighi and Hales. 
He contends, with Hales, that the alburnum gives existence to the new 
layer of bark ; but that this bark subsequently changes into alburnum^ 
though not preciseiy in the manner described by Malpighi. 

So much difference of opinion, amongst men so capable of observing, 
sufficiently evinoes the difficulty of the subject they endeavoured to 
investigate : and in a ooune of experiments, which has ocenpted more 
than twenty years, I have scarcely felt myself prepared, till the present 
time, even to give an opinion respecting tho manner, in which the cortical 
substance is generated in the ordinary course of its growth ; or repro- 
duced, when that, which previously existed, has been taken off. 

Duhamel has shown, that the bark of some species of trees is readily 
reproduced, when the decorticated surface of the albumuoi is secluded 
from the air ; and I have repeated similar experiments on the apple, the 
sycamore, and other trees, with the same result; I have also often 
observed a similar reprodueti(m of bark on the surface of the albumum of 
the dm (Uhnus montana) in i^utdy sitmlums, when no covering what- 
ever was applied. A glareous fluid, as Duhamel has stated, exudes from 
the smrface of the albumum : this fluid appears to change into a pulpous 
unorganised mass which subsequently becomes organised and cellular; 
and the matter, wliicli enters into the composition of this cellular sub- 
stance, is evidently derived from the alburnum. 

* Traits d'Anatooiie et de Phyaiologie v^etalei. 
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TfaoBO faets are therefore extremely fitvomaUe to the theory of Hales ; 
but other fiutfl may be adduced which axe scarcely consistent with th&t 

theory. 

The internal surface of pieces of bark, when detached from contact with 
the alburnum, provided they remain united to the tree at their upper 
ends, much more readily generate a new bark, than the alburnum does 
under similar circumstances : a similar fluid exudes from the surfaees of 
both, and the same phenomena are observable in both cases. The cellular 
substanoe, however, which is thus generated, though it presents eveiy 
external appearance of a perfect bark, is internally very imperfectly 
or^nised; and the Tessels which contain the true sap in the bark, are 
still wanting; and I have found, that these may be made, by appropriate 
management, to traverse the uew cellular substance in almost any direc- 
tion. When I cut off all communication above, and on one side, between 
the old bark and that substance, I observed that the vessels proceeded 
across it, from the old bark on the other aide, taking always in a greater 
or lees degree an inclination downwards ; and when the cellular subetanoe 
remained united to the bark at its upper end only, the vessels descended 
nearly perpendicularly down it ; but they did not readily atemd into it, 
tofien it was connected with the bark at its lower extremity ordy ; the result 
of similar experiments, when made on different species of trees, was, how- 
ever, subject to some variaLiuiie. 

Pieces ot* bark of the walnut-tree, w hicli were two inches broad, and 
four long, having been detached from contact with the alburnum, except 
at their upper ends, and covered with a plaster composed of bees-wax 
and turpentine, in some instances, and with day only in others, readily 
generated the cellular substance of a new bark ; and between that and 
the old detaehed bark, very nearly as much alburnum was deposited as in 
other parts of the tree, where the bark retained its natural position ; 
which, I think, aiiords very decisive evidence of the descent of the aap 
through tho bark. Similar pieces of bark, under the same mode of treat- 
menty but united to tho tree at their lower ends only, did not long remain 
alive, except at their lower extremities ; and there a very little alburnum 
only was generated. Other pieces of bark of the same dimensions, which 
were laterally united to the tree, continued alive almost to their extre- 
mities ; and a considerable portion of alburnum was generated, partieu- 
larly near their lower edges ; the sap appearing in ite passage across tlie 
bark to have been given a considerable inclination downwards : probably 
owing to an arrangement in the orgauisatiou of the bark, tliat I liavo 
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noticed in » foimer momoir*, whieh rendera it better eakmlated to 
transmit Uie sap towards the roots than in any other direction. 

I have in very few instances been able to make the walnut-tree repro- 
duce its l)ark from the alburnum, though under the same managoment I 
rarely failed to succeed with the sycamore and apple-tree. Pieces of the 
bark of the apple-tree will also live, and generate a small portion of 
alburnum, though only attached to the tree at their lower extremities ; 
probably owing to a small part of the true sap being carried upwards by 
capillary attraction, when the proper action of the cortical ▼esaeb is 
necessarily suspended. 

The preceding experiments^ and the authority of Duhamel, having per- 
fectly satisfied me, that both the alburnum and bark of trees are capable 
of generating a new bark, or at least of transmitting a fluid capsbto of 
generating a cellular substance, to which the bark in its more perfectly 
organised state owes its exi.stenee, my attention was directed to discover 
the sources from which this fluid is derived. Both ilie hiivk and the 
alburnum of trees are composed principally of two substances ; one of 
which consists of long tubes, and the other is cellular ; and the cellular 
substance of the bark is in contact with the similar substance in the 
alburnum, and through these I have long suspected the true sap to pass 
from the vessels of the bark to those of the albumumf . The intricate 
mixture of the cellular and vascular snbstances lon^ baffled my endeavours 
to discover from which of them, in the preceding cases, the sap, and con- 
sequently the new bark, proceeded ; but I was ultimately sncoessfiil. 

The cellular substance, both in the alburnum and bark of old pollard 
oaks, often exists in masses of near a line in width, and this organisation 
was peculiarly favourable to my purpose. I therefore repeated on tho 
trunks of trees of this kind experiments similar to those above-mentioned 
which were made on the walnut-tree. 

Apparently owing to the small quantity of sap, which the old pollard 
trees contained, their bark was Tcry imperfectly reproduced; but I 
observed a fluid to ooie from the cellular substance, both of the 
bark and alburnum; and on the surface of these substances alone» 
in many mstances, the new bark was reproduced in small detaohed 
pieces. 

I have endeavoured to prove in former communications:^, that the true 

sap of trees acquires those properties which distinguish it from the fluid 
recently absorbed, by circulating through the leaf ; and that it descends 

• See above, No. IV. t See aboTe, No. V. p. 118. 

% Se« iibove, Noc II. V. aad VII. 
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down tlie bark, where part of it is employed in geneifttuig the new tnV- 
stances annually added to the tree ; and that the Temainder, not thtiB 

expended, passes into tho alburnuni, in 1 there joins the ascending current 
of i»ap. The cellular -ulistance, both ul the bark and alburnum, has been 
proved, in the prccedin;^' experiments, to be capable of affording the f?ap 
a passage through it ; and therefore it appears not very improbable, that 
it executes an office similar to that of the anastomosing vesseU of the 
animal economy, when the cellular surfaces of the bark and alburnum are 
in contact with each other ; and, when detached, it may he inferred, that 
the passing fluid will exude from both surfiMses : because almost all the 
vessels of trees appear to be capable of an inverted action in giving 
motion to tile iiuids which they carry. 

As the power of generating a new bark appeared in the preceding cases 
to exist ahko in the sap of the bark and of the alburnum, I was anxious 
to discover how far the fluid, which ascends through the central vessels of 
the succulent annual shoot, is endued with similar powers. Having there- 
fore made two circular incisions through the bark, round the stems of 
several annual shoots of the vine, as early in the summer as the alburnum 
within them had acquired sufficirat maturity to perform its office of carry- 
ing up the sap, I took off the bark between these incisions ; and T abraded 
thu Hurface of the alburnuni to prevent a reproduction of it. Tlic alburnum 
in the decorticated spaces soon became externally dry and lifeless ; and 
several incisions were then made longitudinally throu<^di it. The incisions 
commenced a little above, and extended below the decorticated spaces, so 
that, if the sap of the central vessels generated a cellular substance (as I 
concluded it would), that substance might come into contact and form a 
union with the substance of the same kind emitted by the bark above and 
below. 

The experiment succeeded perfectly, and the cellular substances gene- 
rated by the central vessels, and the bark, soon united, and a perfect 
vascular bark was subsetiuently formed beneath the alburnum, and 
appeared perfectly to execute the office of that which had been taken off; 
the medulla appeared to be wholly inactive. 

I have already observed, that the vessels, which were generated in the 
cellular substance on the surface of the alburnum of the sycamore and the 
apple-tree, traversed that substance in ahnbst every direction ; and the 
same thing ai)peaiB to occur beneath the old bark, when united to the 
alburnum. For having attentively examined, through every part of the 
spring and sunnner, the formation of the intern;il bark, and albumous 
layer beneath it, round the basis of regenerated buds, which I iiud madu 
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to spring from smooth sp&oefl on the rooti and stems of trees, I found 
every appearance perfectly oonsiBtent with the preeeding observations. A 

single shoot only was .suflored to spring from each root and stem, and 
from the base of this, in every instance, the cortical vetssols cliispcrsed 
themselves in different directions. Some descended perpendicularly 
downwards, whilst others diverged on each side, round the alburnum, 
with more or less inohnation downwards, and met on the opposite side of 
it. The same pulpous and oellidar substanoe appeared to cover the sur- 
fsoes of the bark and alburnum, when in contact with each other, as when 
detached; and through this substanoe the ramifications of the vessels of 
the new bark extended themselves, appearing to receive their direction 
from the fluid sap which descended from the bark of the young shoots, 
and not to be, in any degree, influenced in their course by the direction 
taken by the cortical and alburnous vessels of ilie preceding year. 

Whenever the vessels of the bark, which proceeded from different 
points, met each other, an interwoven texture wae produced, and the 
alburnum beneath acquired a similar organisation : and the same thing 
ooeors, and is productive of very important effects^ in the ordmaiy course 
of the growth of trees. The bark of the principal stem, and of eveiy 
lateral branch, contains very numerous vessels, which are charged with 
the descending true sap ; and ai iho juncture of the lateral branch with 
the stem, these vessels meet each other. A kind of pedestal of albur- 
num, the texture of which is nnieh interwoven, is in consequence tbrnied 
round tho base of the lateral branch, which thus becomes hrmly united 
to the tree. This pedestal, though apparently a part of tlic branch, de- 
rives a large portion of the matter annually added to it from the cortical 
vessels of the principal stem ; and thence, in the event of the death of 
the lateral branch, it always continues to live. But it not unfrequently 
happens, that a lateral branch forms a very 'acute angle with the prin- 
cipal stem, and, in this case, the bark between tlieni becomes compressed 
and inaetive ; no pedestal is in consequence formed, and the attachment 
of such a branch tq the stem becomes extremely feeble and iusecuro*. 

* The adfantafM wkidi nay be obtained by pruning timber trees judiciously, appear to be 
Tery little known. I have endeavoured to ^--certain the practicability of giving to trees such 
forms as will render their timber more advantageously convertible to naval or other purposes. 
The soeoen of the eKperimente on sbmU tren lui been oomplete, and the resulu perfectly coo- 
fitteDt, m ereiy eete, with the theory I have endeavountd to eupport in fonner memoin t and 
1 am confident, that by aj>propriate inanaj^ement, the trunks and branches of growin:,' (refs may 
be moulded into the variims forms best adapted to the use of the shij)-huilder, and that the 
growth of tlie trees may at the same time bc rendered coasiderably more rapid, nithout any ex- 
pense or temporary lusb to the proprietor. 
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Imtead of the ropioduced buds of the prooeding expeiinieni, buds were 
uuertod in the forcing suminer, or attached by grafting in the spring ; 
and, when these auooeeded, though they were in many iiwrtanceB taken 
from trees of different spedes, and even of different gciicra, no sensible 
difference existed in the vessels, whieh appeared to diverge into tlie bark 
of the stock, from these buds and from those reproduced in the preceding 
experiments. 

It appears, therefore, probable, that a pulpous orgranisable mass first 
derives its matter citlior from the bark or the alburnum, and that this 
matter subsequently forms the now layer of bark; for, if the vessels bad 
proceeded, as radicles*, from the inserted buds, or grafts, auoh vessels 
would have been, in some degree, different firom the natural veasels of 
the bark of the stocks; and it does not appear probable, even without 
referring to the preceding &ct8, that vessels should be extended, in a few 
days, by parts successively added to their extremities, from the leaves to 
the extremities of the roots ; whieh are, in many instances, more than 
200 feet ^tant from each other. I am, therefore, inclined to beheve, 
that, as the preceding facts seem to indicate, the matter which composes 
the new bark acquires an organisation calculated to transmit the tnie 
sap towards the root.s, as that fluid progressively descends from the 
leaves in the spring; but whether the matter which enters into the 
composition of the new bark, be derived from the bark or alburnam, in 
the ordinary course of the growth of the tree, it will be extremely diffi- 
cult to ascertain. 

It is, however, no difficult task to proves that the bark does not, in all 
oases, spring from the alburnum ; for many cases may be adduced in 
which it is always generated previously to the exiatence of the alburnum 
beneath it : but none, I believe, in which the external surface of the 

albui imm exists previously to the bark in contact with it, except when 
the cortical substance has been taken off, as in the preceding experiments. 
In the radicle of germinating seeds, the cortical vess«^ls i Iringate, and 
new portions of bark are successively added to their points, many days 
before any alburnous substance is generated in them ; and in the succu- 
lent annual shoot the formation of the bark long precedes that of the 
alburnum. In the radicle the sap appears also evidently to descend t 
through the cortical vessels}, and in the succulent annual shoot it as 

• Darwin's Phytologia. f See above, Nos. V. ftnd VII. 

{ I wiah it to be understood, that I exclude in these remarks, and in those contained in my 
former memoir:, all trees ot the paitu kind, with the organisation of which I am almu6i wlioUy 
unaeqiwnted. 
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evideDtly passea through the oentral Y6B8eb*, whiofa somNiiid tha 
medalla. In both eues m oelliUar mibfltinoe, similar to that whieh waa 
generated in the preoeding experiments, is first formed, and this eelluhur 
snbetanee in the same manner subsequently beoomea vascular ; whence it 

appears, tliat the true sap, or blood of the plant, produces similar effects, 
and passes through .siinikir stages of organisation, when it flows from 
different sources, and tliat the power of general iug u new bark, properly 
speaking, belongs neither to tho bark nor alburnum, but to a fluid which 
pervades ah'kc the vessels of both. 

I shall, therefore, not attempt to decide on the merits of the theory ot 
Malpighi, or of Hales, respecting tho reproduction of the interior bark ; 
but I cannot by any means admit the hypothens of Malpighi and other 
naturalists, relative to the transmutation of hark into albiimum ; and I 
propose, in my next eommunioaticm, to state my reasons for rejecting 
that hypothesis. 



THB INCONVERTIBILITY OP BARK INTO ALBURNUM. 

[Head before the Rota.1. Socikty, Feb. 4, I8O8.3 

In a letter which I had the honour to address to you in the end of the 
last yearf, I endeavoured to prove that the matter which composes the 
bark of trees previously exists in the cells both of their bark and albur- 
num, in a fluid state, and that this fluid, even when extravasated, is 
capable of changing into a pul2X)i» and oellnlar, and ultimately a vascular 
substance ; tho direction taken by the vessels being apparently dependent 
on tho course which the descending fluid sap is made to takelf. The 
object of the present nicnioir is to prove, that the bark thus formed 
always remains in the state of bark, and that no part of it is ever trans- 
muted into alburnum, as many very eminent naturalists have believed. 

Having procured, by graft in cr, several trees of a variety of the apple 
and crab tree, the woods of whieh were distinguishable from each other by 

• Sec ai r ve, Nu. V. Mirbd hu caUed the tubes, which I call Ihe oentnl voaaeb, the 

" tksu tubulaire" of the medulla. 
i" See the preceding paper. 

X I bad obieiTfld thia drenmstanoe in manj anceesdve aeasona ; hat I irti not b7 any BBcana 
pffqpered to believe that such an arrangement could take place in the coaguliini alfordcni by an 

extravasateJ fluid ; and I am indebted to Mr. Carlisle for having pointed out to me many circum- 
ttances in the motiun and powers of the blood of animals, which induced me to give credit to 
the accuracy of my observations ; and to that gentleman, and to Mr. Home, I have also aubse- 
qaeutlj to adcnovledge many ohlfgaliou. 
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their colours, I took ofi^ early in the Bpring, portions of bark of equal 
length, from branehee of equal size, and I transposed theae pieces of 

bark, inclosing a part of the stem of the apple tree with a eOTerhig of 
the bark of the crab tree, which extended quite round it, and applying 
the bark of tlio apple tree to the stem of the crab tree in the same man- 
ner. Bandages were then applied to keep the transposed bark and the 
alburnum in contact with each other ; and the air was excluded by a 
plaster compoaed of beea- wax and turpentine, and with a covering of 
tempered day. 

The interior anrface of the bark of the crab tree presented numennv 
sinuositiea, which corresponded with similar inequalities on the surface of 

the alburnum, occasioned by the former existence of many lateral 
branches. The interior bui face of the bark of the apple tree, as well as 
the external surface of the alburnum, was, on the contrary, perfectly 
smooth and even. A vital union soon took place between the transposed 
pieces of bark, and the alburnum and bark of the trees to which they 
were applied ; and in the autumn it appeared evident, that a layer of 
alburnum had been, in every instance, formed beneath the tranapofled 
pieces of bark, whioh were then taken off. 

Examining the organisation of the alburnum, which had been gene- 
rated beneath the transposed pieces of bark of the crab tree, and which 
had formed a perfect union with the alburnum of the apple tree, I could 
not discover any traces of the sinuosities I had noticed ; noi- was the 
uneven surface of the alburnum of the crab tree more changed by the 
smooth transposed bark of the apple tree. The newly generated albur- 
num, beneath the transposed bark, appeared perfectly similar to that of 
other parts of the stock, and the direction of the fibres and vessels did 
not in any degree correspond with those of the transposed bark 

Repeating this experiment, I scraped off the external surface of the albur* 
num in several spaces, about three lines in diameter, and in these spaces 
no union took place between the transposed bark and the albiaiiian of 
tlio stock, iiur was there any alburnum deposited in tlie abraded spacer; 
but the n wly generated cortical and alburaous layers took a circular, 
and rather elliptical, course round those spaces, and appeared to have 
been generated by a desoending fluid, which had divided into two 

• Duhamel having taken off, and immediately npbeed, rimiUr |>ieeM of tbe bwk of joung 

elms, Bubseqnently found that Ihe alburnnm, which was generated beneath such pieces of bark, 
had not foriued any union with the alburnnm of the tree hnn ath it. But tltis prcnt nnturnlist 
did not employ ligatures of sudicicpt power to bring the bark awd ttlburnum into close contact, 
or (1m raentt wouM have beeo diiTcreDt. 
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eurrents when it came into contact with the apaceB from which the 
Borface had been scraped off, and to have united again immediateljF 
beneath them. 

In each of these experiment«, a new cortical and alburnons layer was 
evidently generated, and apparently by the same means that similar 
substances were generated beneath a plaister composed of bees-wax and 

turpentine, in former experiiiionts * ; and the only obvious difference in 
the result appears to be, that the transposed and nowly-generateMl hark 
formed a vital union with each other : and it is sufficiently evident, that 
if bark of any kind was converted into alburnum, it must liave been that 
newly generated. For it can scarcely be supposed, that the bark of a 
crab-tree was transmuted into the alburnum of an apple-tree, or that the 
sinuosities of the bark of the crab-tree could have been obliterated, had 
such transmutation taken place. There is not, however, anything in 
the preceding cases calculated to prove that tiie newly-generated bark 
was not converted into alburnum ; and the elaborate experiments of 
Bnhame! sufficiently evince the difficulty of prodncmg any decisive 
evidence in this case : nevertheless I trust that I shall be able to adduce 
' such facts .18. in the aggregate, will bo found nearly conclusive. 

Examining almost every day, during the spring- and summer, the pro- 
gressive formation of alburnum in the yoimi^ shoots of an oak coppice 
which had been felled two years preceding, I was wholly un?iblo to discover 
anything like the transmutation of bark into alburnum. The commence- 
ment of the albumous layers in the oak (Quercus robitr) is distinguished 
by a circular row of very large tubes. These tubes are of course gene- 
rated in the spring ; and during their formation, I found the substance 
through which they passed to be sofib and apparently gelatmous, and much 
less tenacious and consistent than the substance of the bark itself; and, 
therefore, if the matter which gave existence to the alburnum previously 
composed the bark, ii must liave been, duiing its change of character, 
nearly in a state of solution ; but it is the transniutation of one oreanised 
substance into the othiT, and not the identity only of the matter of both, 
for which the disciples of Malpighi contend ; and if the fibres and vessels 
of the bark really became those of the alburnum, a very great degree of 
nmilarity ought to be found in the organisation of those substances. No 
such similarity, however, eztsta ; and not anythmg at all corresponding 
with the <»rcular row of large tubes in the alburnum of the oak is di8> 
ooverable in the bark of that tree. These tubes are also generated within 
the interior surface of the bark, which is well defined ; and during their 

♦ See the preceding Paj)er. 

h 
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formatkm the vessels of the bark are distmctly visible, aa different argans; 
and had the one been transmnted into the other, their progressive ohai^ 
eould not, I think, possibly have esoaped my observation : nor does the 

organisation of the bark in other instances in any degree indicate the 
character of the wood that is tjenerated beneath it : the bark of the wych 
elm (Ulmus montana) is extroincly tough and fibrous; and it is often 
taken from branches of six or eight years old, to be used instead of 
cords ; that of the ash {Fraxitms excelsior), on the contrary, when taken 
fi-om branches of the same age, breaks almost as readily in any one 
direction as in another, and scarcely presents a fibrous texture ; yet the 
alburnum of these trees is not very diasiniilar, and the one is often substi- 
tuted for the other in the construction of agricultural instruments. 

Mirbel has endeavoured to account for the dissimilar organisation of 
tho bark, and of the wood into which he conceives it to be converted, by 
sujijiM^inn- that the cellular substance of the bark is always springinc; from 
the alburnum, whilst the tree is growing, and that it carries with it part 
of the tubular substance (timi tubulaire) of the liber, or interior bark* 
These parts of the interior bark, which are thus removed from contact 
with the alburnum, he conceives to constitute the external bark or cortex, 
whilst the interior part of the liber progressively changes into alburnum. 

But if this theory (which I believe I have accurately stated, though I 
am not quite certain that I fully comprehend its author*) were well 
founded, the texture of the alburnum must surely be much more intricate 
and interwoven tiian it is, and its tubes would lie less accurately parallel 
with each other than they do : and were the fibrous substance of the 
bark progressively changing into alburnum, the bark must of necessity be 
firmly attached to the alburnum during the spring and summer by the 
continuity, and indeed identity, of the vessek and fibres of both these sub- 
stances. This, however, is not in any degree the case, and the bark is 
in those seasons very easly separated from the alburnum ; to which it 
appears to be attached by a substance that is apparently rather gelatinous 
than fiijrous or vascular : and the obviouts fact, that the .adhesion of the 
cortical vessels and fibres to each otlior w mucli more strong than the 
adhesion of the bark to the alburnum, affords another circumstance 
almost as inconsistent with the theory of Malpighi, as with that of 
Mirbel. 

Many of the experiments of Duhamel are, however, apparently favour- 
able to the theory of Malpighi, respecting the conversion of bark into 
alburnum ; and Mirbel has cited two, which he appears to think eonela- 

* Traite d'Anatomie et de Pbysiologie Vegetale, Chap. iii. Artide 5. 
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nve*. In the first of those, Duhamel Bhxm% that pieeea of silver wife, 
inverted in the batk of trees, were subsequently found in their albumnm ; 
but Duhunel himself has shown, with his usual aeuteness and eandoor, 
that the evidenee afibrded by this experiment is extremely defeetive ; and 
he declares Inmself to beimoertfun that the pieoes of wire did not, at their 
first insertion, pass between the bark and the alburnum ; in whieli caso 
thoy would necessarily have been covered by every euccessive layer of 
alburnum, without any transnuitation of bark iuto tliat eubstanco^*. 

In the second experiment cited by Mirbei, Duhamel has shown that 
when a bud of the peach-tree, with a piece of bark attached to it, is 
inserted in a plum stock, a layer of wood perfectly similar to that of the 
peach-tree will be found, in the succeeding winter, beneath the inserted 
bark. The statement of Duhamel is perfeotly correct ; but the OKperi- 
ment does not by any means prove the conversion of bark into wood ; for . 
if it be difficult to conceive (as he remarics) that an inserted piece of bark 
can deposit a layer of alburnum, it is at least as difficult to conceive how 
the same piece of bark can be converted into a layer of alburnuui of more 
than twice its own tfaicknei^s (ami the thickness of the alburnum de posited 
frequently cxceetls that of the bark in this proportion), without any per- 
ceptible diminution of its own proper substance. The j)robable operation 
of the inserted bud, which is a well-organised phuat« at the period when it 
becomes capable of being transposed with success, appears also, in this 
case, to have beenoveriooked ; for I found that when I destroyed the buds 
in the succeeding winter, and left the bark which belonged to them unin- 
juredt this bark no longer possessed any power to generate alburnum* It 
nevertheless continued to live, though perfectly inactive, till it became 
covered by the successive alburnous layers of the stock ; and it was found 
many years afterwards inclosed in the wood. It was, however, still bark, 
though dry and lifeless, and did not appear to have made any progress 
towards CJonversion into wood. 

In the course of very numerous experiments which were niatle to 
ascertain the manner in which vessels are formed in the reproduced 
bark{, many circumstances came under my observation which I could 
adduce in support of my opinion, that bark is never transmuted into 
alburnum ; but I do not think it necessary to trouble you with an account 
of them ; for though much deference is certainly due to the opinions of 
those naturalists who have adopted the opposite theory, and to the doubts 
of Duhamel, I am not acquainted with a single experiment which warrants 

* Cbap. iii. Article 5. f Physique des Arbres, lit. IV. eh»p. iu. 

i Sec the Ust Pap«r. 

1.2 
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ihe ooneliinons they bare drawn; and I think that were bark really 
transmuted into alburnum, its progreanve changes could only have 

escaped the eyes of prejudiced or inattentive obeervers. In the course 

of the ensuing spring:, T hope to address to you some observations respect- 
ing the manner in which the alburnum is generated. 



XI.— ON THE ORIGIN AND OFFICE OF THE ALBURNUM OF TREES. 
IBtad before the Rotal Socutt, June 30, 1808.] 

In my last communication I endeavoured to prove that the bark 
of trees is not subsequmiUy transmuted into alburnum; and if the 
statements that I have there given be correct, they are, I conceive, deei- 

eivc on tho point for which I contended: and if the bark he not converted 
into alburnum, the experiments of Duhamel and subsequent naturalists, 
and those of which I have given an aecount in former memoirs, afford 
sufficient evidence that the bark deposits the albumous matter. If the 
succulent shoot of a horse chestnut, or other tree, be examined at suc- 
cessive periods in the spring, it will be seen that the alburnum is depo- 
sitedy and its tubes arranged, in ridges beneath the cortical vessels ; and 
the number of these xidges, at the base of each leaf, will be found to 
correspond accurately with the number of apertures through which the 
vessels pass from the leaf-stalks into the interior bark, the albumous 
matter being apparently deposited (as 1 have endeavoured to }>iove in 
former memoirs) by a fluid which descends from the leaves, and subse- 
quently secretes through the bark*. I shall tlierefore venture to con- 
clude that it is thus deposited, and shall proceed to inquire into the 
origin and office of the albumous tubes. 

The position and direction of these tubes have induced almost all 
naturalists to consider them as the passages through which the sap 
ascends ; and at their first formation, when the substance which surrounds 
them is still soft and succulent, they are always filled with the iluid, which 
has apparently secreted from the bark. They appear to be formed in 
the soft cellular mass, which becomes the future alburnum, as recepta- 
cles of this iiuid, to which they may eith(!r afford a passage upwards, 
or umply retain it as reservoirs, till absorbed, and carried off, by the 
surrounding cellukr substance. The former supposition Is, at first view» 
the most probable ; but the latter is much more consistent with the dr- 
eumstances that I shall proceed to state. 

* See above, No. II. 
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Many different bypotheaes have been offered by naturaliBts to account 
for the fozoe with which the sap ascenda in the spring ; of these hypo- 
theses two only appear in any degree adequate to the effects produced. 
Saussure, jun. supposes that the tubes contract as soon as they have 
reoeived tiie sap in the root, and that this contraction, commencing 
in the root, proceeds upwards, impelling the sap before it : and I have 
suggested tliat the expansion and contraction of the compressed cellular, 
or laminated substance (the tissu cdluliin' of Duhatncl and Mirbel) 
which expands and contracts with change of temperature* after the tree 
has ceased to live, might produce similar effects by occasioning nearly a 
similar motion and compression of the tubes, the coats of which are, 
I belioTe, universally admitted not to be membranous. But both these 
hypotheses are inconsistent with the facts that I have now the pleasure to 
communicate to you. 

Selecting parts of the stems of young trees from which annual branches 
had sprung in the preceding year, I ascertained, by injeciing coloured 
infusions into the stems through the annual shoot?, that the tubes which 
descended from tlie latter, were, at their kiists, confined to that side of 
the stem fi om wiiich they sprang, and to the external annnal layer of 
wood. Deep incision'^ were tlien made inio the stems of other trees 
immediately beneath the bases of similar annual shoots, by which I am- 
quite confident that all communication through the albumous tubes, with 
the stem, was wholly cut off ; yet the sap passed into the annual shoots 
in the succeeding spring, all of which lived, and some grew with consider^ 
able vigour. 1, at the same time^ selected many lateral branches, about 
three lines in diameter, in a nursery of apple trees, which I could^^easily 
secure to the stems of the adjoining trees to prevent their being broken. 
I then made an incision, more than two lines deep in each, on one side, 
and at the distance of six or seven lines another incision, equally deep, on 
the opposite side; and as I am quite certain, from the texture of these 
branches, tliat the alburnous tubes passed straight through them, I am 
equally certain that every alburnous tube was at least once intei*sected. 
Yet the sap passed iuto these branches, and their buds unfolded in 
the succeeding spring, the inasions having been made in the winter. 
But 1 have repeated the same experiment after the leaves have been 
full-grown in the summerj and still the branches have continued to 
live. 

All naturalists have agreed in stating that trees perspire most in 
the summer^ when their leaves have attained their full growth, and of 
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course that much sap must ascend jtt this period ; yet a,t this period 
the tubes of the alburnum appear dry, and to contain air only ; which 
induced Grew to suppose that tho sap rose in the state of vapour ; a 
supposition by no means admissible. Yet it is, I conceive, evident that 
tlie sap cannot rise, as a liquid, through dry tubes, nor in any state 
through intersected tubes ; and therdbre it appeaiB probable that it does 
not xiae at all ihroo^ the tubes of the alburnum, and that thoee tubes 
are intended to execute a difibrent office. 

If the sap do not rise through the tubes of the alburnum, it must 
rise through the cellular substance ; yet the passage of any fluid through 
this has been denied by almost every naturalist, probably because 
coloured infusions have not been observed to penetrate it, and because 
many naturalists have considered it aR mere compressed medulla. Mirbcl, 
however, contends that tho fluid which generates the new bark exudes 
from it; and although a fluid capable of producing the same effects 
exudes firom the bark when detached from the alburnum, I am much 
disposed to coincide with him in opinion, having observed a new hark to 
be generated on the surface of the cellular substance of pollard oaks, 
in detached spaces*. And if the sap in sufficient quantity to generate 
a new bark can pass through the cellular substance of an oak, it appears 
possible at least that tho whole of the sap may ascend through it. Co- 
loured infusions do not, I think, in any degree, pass through the bark of 
trees, yet it is evident that the sap parses readily through it ; and there- 
fore, should it be proved that such infusions do not penetrate the oellular 
substanoe of the alburnum, the evidence which this circumstance would 
afford would be very defective. 

Amongst other experiments that I made to ascertain whether the 
cellular substance of the alburnum would imbibe coloured infusions, I 
took off branches of two years old with the annual shoots and leaves 
attached to them, in the sunmier, from trees of different s})ecics ; and 
I ofiectually closed the al burnous tubes with a composition formed of 
calcined oyster shells and cheeset ; and this was covered with a mixture 
of bees-wax and turpentine, so as to effectually exclude all moisture. 
A part of the bark was taken off each branch, in a cirdo round it, a 
few lines distant from its lower end, where the tubes had been closed ; 
and each branch was then placed in a decoction of logwood, in a vessel 

* See above, p. 139. 

t I bive found tbis oompodtion, and this only, to be capable of ioitantaiieotMljr atopiniv ^ 
cffueioD of tap from tiie vine, or oCber tree, in the bleeding eeaaon. 
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deep enough to cover the deoortioated spaces. At the end of twenty 
hoora, or Bomewfaat longer periods, these branches were examined, and 
the coloured infusion was found to have hismnated itself between the 

alburuous tubes, in uiuiiy instances apparently through the cellular sub- 
stance. This was most obvious in the wahuit-tree, the young wood of 
which is very white. The principal object I liad in view in making this 
experiment, was to detect the passages through which I conceived the 
sap to pass from the bark into the alburnum*. 

From the preceding circumstances^ I am disposed to infer that the sap 
seoretes through the ceUuhur substanoe of the alburnum ; and through 
this I conoelved that it must ascend when the tubes were mteiaeoted in 
the pieoeding encperiments, and in those seasons of the year when the 
albamous tubes are empty, though the sap must be rismg with great 
rapidity : and I shall endeavour to show that the presence of the sap in 
the albumous tubes, during that part of the year in which trees, when 
Wounded, bleed abundantly, does not afford any decisive evidence of the 
ascent of the sap through those tube.?. 

In the last spring, when the buds of the sycamore first began to pre- 
pare for unfolding, I found that the sap abounded in the points at the 
annual branches; and at the same time it flowed abundantly from 
incisions made into the alburnum near the root. But when similar 
incisions were made at the distance of eight or ten feet from the ground, 
not the least moisture flowed; and the tubes of the alburnum appeared 
to contain air only. 1 also observed that the sap flowed as abundantly 
from the npper as from the under side of the lower inoiaons, if not more 
abundantly, and so it continued to flow to the end of the bleeding 
season. 

The sap must therefore have been, by some means, thrown into the 
tubes above the incisions, for the quantity discharged from them exceeded 
more than a hundred times that which the tubes could have contained at 
the time the incisions were made, even had every tube been filled to the 
extremity of the moat distant branch. And, as it has been shown that 
the sap can pass up when all the albumous tubes are intersected, there * 
appears, I think, sufficient evidence that it must in this ease have been 
raised by some other agent than those tubes. 

Through the cellular substance I therefore venture to conclude that 
the sap ascends ; and it is not, I think, difficult to conceive that this sub- 
stance may give the impulse with which the sap is known to ascend in 
the spring. I have uiiown that the bark more readily transmits tlie 

* See tbOTc^ p. 139. 
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ilesoending sap towards the roots than towards the pomts of the 
branches* ; and if the ceUular substance of the albnmum expand and 

contract, and bo .so organised as to permit the sup to escape more easily 
upwards from one cell to another than in any other direction, it will bo 
readily impelled to the extremities of the branches : and I have shovm 
that the statement* so often repeated ia the writings of naturalists, of a 
power in the albumtun to transmit the sap with equal facility in opposite 
direotions, and as well through inverted outtiDga as others, is totally 
erroneousf. 

If the sap be raised in the manner I have suggested, much of it will 
probably accumulate in the alburnum in the spring ; because the powers 

of vegetable life are, at that period, more active than at any other season, 
and the leaves are not then prepared to throw off any part of it by trans- 
piration. And the cellular substance, being then filled, may discharge a 
part of its contents into the alburnoua tubes, which again become reser- 
voirs, and are filled to a greater or less height, in proportion to the 
.vigour of the tree, and the state of the soil and season: and if the tubes 
which are thus filled be divided, the sap will flow out of them, and the 
tree will be said to bleed* But as soon as the leaves are unfolded, and 
begin to execute their office, the sap will be drawn from its xeservoire, 
and the tree will cease to bleed, if wounded. 

The alburnous tubes appear to answer another purpose in trees, and to 
be analogous, in some degree, in their effects, to the cavities in the bones 
of animals i by which any degree of strength that is necessary, ia given 
with less expenditure of materials, or the incumbrance of nnneoesaary 
wmght ; and the wood of many different species of trees is thus made, at 
the same time» very light, and very strong, the rigid vegetable fibres 
being placed at greater distances from each other by the intervention of 
alburnous tubes, and consequently acting with greater meehanieal advan- 
tage, than they would if placed immediately in contact with each other. 

I have shown in a former conununication, that the specific gravity of 
the sap increases during its ascent in the spring, and that saccharine 
matter is generated, which did not previously exist in the alburnum, nor 
in the sap, as it rose from the root : and I conceive it not to be impro- 
bable, that the air contained in the alburnous tubes may be instrumental 
in the generation of this saccharine matter. For I discovered in the 
last autumn, that much air is absorbed, or at least disappears, during 
the prooess of grinding apples for the purpose of making cider, and that 
during this absorption uf air, the juice of acul apples becomes verj* sweet, 
See aboTC, No. iV. t ibid. 
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«id acquires many degreea of increased specific gravity ; and a similar 
absorption of air, with corresponding effects, is well known to take place 
in the process of malting. 

I shall conclude with ohserving, that in retracting the opinion I for- 
merly entertained respecting the ascent of the sap in the alburnous tubes, 
I do not mean to retract any opinion that I have given in former commu- 
nicatioiis respecting the subsequent motion of the sap tliroiigh the central 
vessels, the leaves, and bark ; or the subsequent junction of the descend- 
ing with the ascending current in the alburnum : every experiment that 
I have made has, on the contrary, tended to confirm my former con- 
clusions. 



XII.— ON THE ORIGIN AND FORMATION OF ROOTS. 
Ittead bt/ore the Royal Socisty, Februarf^ 23, 1809.J 

In a former communication I have given an account of some experi-* 
ments, which induced me to conclude that the buds of trees invariably 
spring from their alburnum, to which they are always connected by 

central vessels of greater or less length ; and in the course of much sub- 
sequent experience, I have not found any reason to change the opinion 
that I have there given*. The object of the present communieaiioii is 
to show, that the roots of trees are always generated by the vessels 
which pass from the cotyledons of the seed, and from the leaves, through 
the leaf-«talks and the bark, and that they never, under any ciroum* 
stances, spring immediately from the alburnum. 

The organ which naturalists have called the radicle in the seed, is 
generally supposed to be analogous to the root of the plant, and to 
become a perfect root during germination; and I do not know that this 
opinion has ever been controverted, though I believe that, when closely 
investigated, it will prove to be founded in error. 

A root, in all cases with which I am acquainted, elongates only by new 
parts which are successively added to its apex or point, and never, like 
the stem or branch, by the extension' of parts previously organised ; and 
I have endeavoured to show, in a former memoir, that owing to this dif- 
ference in the mode of the growth of the root and lengthened plumule of 
germinating seeds, the one must ever be obedient to gravitation, and 
point towards the centre of the earth, whilst the other must take the- 
opposite direotiont. But the radicle of germinating seeds elongates by 

* See aboTc, No. VI. f Ibid. No. VII. 
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tbfi extonnon of parts previoudj oi^ganued, and in a gnat Dumber of 
eaMB, wUdi must be familiar to every penoD^e obeervation, nuMB the 
ooiyledoDB oat of the mould in wbieh the seed is placed to vegetate. 
The mode of growth of the Tsdiele is therefore similar to that of the sub- 
stance which occupies the spaces between the buds near the point of the 
succulent annual slioot, and totally difiTerent from tliat of the [)roper root 
of the plant, which I conceive to come first into existence during the eer- 
znination of the seed, and to spring from the point of what is called the 
radicle. At this period, neither the radicle nor cotyledons contain any 
albiimam, and therefore the first root cannot originate from that sub- 
stance ; but the eortical vessels are then filled up with sap, and appar 
rently in foil action, and through these the sap appears to descend which 
gives existence to the true root. 

When first emitted, the root consists only of a cellular substance, 
similar to that of the bark of other parts of the future tree ; and within 
this the corti(^■ll vessels are subsequently generated in a circle, inclosing 
within it a small portion of the cellular substance, which forms the pith 
or medulla of the root. The cortical vessels so<m enter on their office of 
generating albumous matter; and a transverse section of the root then 
shows the alburnum arranged in the form of wedges round the medulla, 
aa it is subsequently deposited on the central vessels of the succulent 
annual shoot, and <m the surface of the atbumum of the stems and 
branches of older trees *. 

I f a leaf stalk bo deeply wounded, a cellular substance, similar to that 
of the bark and young root, is protruded from the upper lip of the wound, 
but never from the lower ; and the leaf-stalks of many plants possess the 
power of emitting roots, which power cannot have resided in alburnum, 
for the leaf-etalk does not contain any ; but vessels, similar to those of 
the bark and radide, abound in it, and apparently convey the returning 
sap ; and from these vessels, or perhaps more properly from the fluid 
they convey, the roots emitted by the leaf-stalk derive their ezistenee f. 

If a portion of the bark of a vine, or other tree, which readily emits 
roots, be taken off in a circle extending round its stem, so as to 
intercept entirely the passage of any fiui<i through the bark, and any 
body wliich contains much moisture be applied, numerous roots will soon 
be emitted into it immediately above the decorticated space, but never 
immediately beneath it : and when the alburnum in the decorticated 
spa4seB has become lifeless to a considerable depth, buds are usually pro- 
truded beneath, but never immediately above it, apparently owing to the 

* See above, No. il. Plate 4. f IWd. No. II. 
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obstrnetlon of the aaoendiug sap. The loots ^i^eh are emitted in the 

preceding case do not appear in any degree to diiler from those which 

dusceiid I'lom llie radicles of generating seeds, and both apparently 
derive their matter from the fluid which descends through the cortical 
vessels. 

There are several varieties of the apple-tree, the trunks and branches 
of which are almost covered with rough excreecenccs, formed by con- 
geries of points which would have beoome roots under favourable circuni'- 
ataacea; and auoh varieties are always very readily propagated by cuttings. 
Having thus obtained a considerable number of pUnts of one of these 
varieties, the esterescenoes began to form upon their stems when two 
years old, and mould heang then applied to them in the spring, numerous 
roots were emitted into it early in the summw. The mould was at the 
same time raised around, and applied to, the stems of other trees of the 
same age and variety, and in every respect similar, except that the tops 
of the latter were cut off a short distance above the lowest excrescence, 
so that there was no buds or leaves from which sap could descend to 
generate or feed new roots; and under these circumstances no roots, 
but numerous buds were emitted, and these buds all sprang from the 
spaces and points, which under different circumstances had afforded 
roots. The tops of the trees last mentioned, having been divided into 
pieces of ten inches long, were planted as cuttings^ and roots were by. 
these emitted from the lowest excrescences beneath the soil, and buds 
from the uppermost of those above it. 

I had anticipated the result of each of the preceding experiments ; not 
that I supposed, or now suppose, that roots can be changed into buds, or 
buds into roots ; but I had before proved that the organisation of the 
alburnum is better calculated to carry the sap it contains, from the root 
upward, than in any other direction, and I concluded that the sap when 
arrived at the top of the cutting through the alburnum would be there 
employed, as I had observed in many similar cases, in generating buds, and 
that these buds would be protruded where the bark was young and thin, 
and consequently afforded little resistanoe *. I had also proved the bark 
to be better calculated to carry the sap towards the roots than in the 
oppodte directi<m, and I thence inferred that as soon as any buds, 
emitted by the cuttings, afforded leaves, the sap would be conveyed firam 
these to the lower extremity of the cuttings by the cortical vessels, and 
be there employed in the formation of roots f. 

Both the alburnum and bark of trees evidently contain their true sap ; 

* See above, No. VI. 
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but whether the fluid which ascends in such cases as tlic preceding through 
the alburnum, to generate buds, be essentially different from that which 
descends down the bark to generate root?, it is perhaps impossible to 
decide. As nature, however, appears in the vegetable world to operate 
by the simplest means ; and as the vegetable sap, like the aaimal blood, 
18 probably filled with particles which are endued with life ; were I to offar 
a oonjeeture, I am much more diapoeed to believe that the same fluid, 
even by merely acquiring diflerent motions, may generate different oigaoa, 
than that two distinct fluids are employed to form the root, and the bud 
and leaf. 

When alburnum is formed in the root, that organ possesses, in common 
with the stem and branches, the power of producing buds, and of emitting 
fibrous roots ; and when it is detached from the tree, the buds always 
spring near its upper end, and the roots near the opposite extremity, as 
in the cuttings above mentioned. The alburnum of the root is also 
similar to that of other parts of the tree, except that it is more pon>us» 
probably owing to the presence of abundant moisture during the period 
in which it is deposited*. And possibly the same cause may retain ihe 
wood of the root permanently in the state of alburnum ; for I have shown, 
in a former memoir, that if the mould bo taken away, so that the parts of 
the larger roots, which adjoin the trunk, be exposed to the air, such parts 
are subsequently found to contain much heart wood*!*. 

I would wish the preceding observations to be considered as extending 
to trees only, and exclusive of the palm tribe : but I believe they are 
nevertheless generally applicable to perennial herbaceous plants, and that 
the buds and fibrous roots of these originate from substances which cor- 
respond with the alburnum and bark of trees. It is obvious, that the 
roots which bulbs emit in the ypiinu, are generated by the sap which 
descends from the bulb, when that retains us natinai position ; and such 
tuberous-rooted plants a« the potato offor rather a seeming than a real 
obstacle to the hypothesis I am endeavonriTiir to establish. The buds of 
these are generally formed beneath the soil ; but I have shown, in a 
former memoir, that the bads on every part of the stem may be made to 
generate tubers, which are similar to those usually formed beneath the 
soil ; and I have subsequently seen, m many instances, such emitted by a 
re-produced bud, without the calix of a blossom, which had failed to pro- 
duce fruit ; but I ha\e never, under any circumstances, been able to 
obtain tubers from the fibrous roots of the plant. 

• Hue abuvc, No. VJ. for i805. t fbid. 
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The tuber therefore appears to diflfer little from a branoh, which lias 
dilated instead of extending itaelf, except that it becomes capable of 
retaimng life during a longer period ; and when 1 bave laboured through 
a whole snmmer to counteract the natural habits of the plant, a profusion 
of blossoms has m many instances sprung from the buds of a tuber. 

The runners also, which, according to the natural habit of the plant, 
give existence to the tubers beneath the soil, are very similar in organisa> 
tion to the stem of the plant, and readily emit leaves and become con- 
verted into perfect steins in a few days, if the current of ascending sap 
be diverted into them ; and the iwulo in wliich the tuber is formed above, 
and beneath the soil, is precisely tliti same. And when the saj), which 
has been deposited at rest during the autumn and winter, is again called 
into action to feed the buds, which elongate into parts of the stems of 
the future plants in the spring, fibrous roots are emitted from the basis 
of these stems, whilst buds are generated at the opposite eztremities» as 
in the eases I have mentioned respecting trees. 

Many naturalists* have supposed the fibrous roots of all plants to be of 
annual duration only ; and those of bulbous and tubOTous-rooted plants 
certainly are so : as in these nature has provided a distinct reservoir for 
tlio sap which is to form the first leaves and fibrous roots of the succeed- 
in season ; but the organisation of trees is very different, and the albur- 
num and bark of the roots and stems of these are the reservoirs of their 
sap during the winter-f. Wlion, however, the fibrous roots of trees are 
crowded together in a garden-pot, they are often found lifeless in the 
succeeding spring ; but I have not observed the same mortality to occur, 
in any degree, in the roots of trees when growing, under favourable cir- 
cumstances, in their natural situation. 



XIIL^ON THB CAUSES WHICH INFLUENCE THE DIRECTION OF THE 

GROWTH OF ROOTS. 

{Read b^f^ ihe Royai. Socisrr, Marek 7, 1811.] 

I HAVE shown, in a former communication, the effc^cts of centrifugal 
force upon germinating seeds ; from which I have inferred that the radicles 
arc made to descend towards the earth, and the germs, or elongated plu- 
mules, to take tlie opposite direction, by the influence of gravitation ; and 
i believe the facts 1 have stated to be sufficient to support the inferencea 

• M. Mtrbd*! TnXt£ d'Anatomi*, tea. ftc. Dr. Smit]i*t Introdnctim to Botany. 

t Ses above, Mo. V. 
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I Jiftve dintwa*. But the fibrous roots of plants, being mnoh leas saecu* 
lent, though not uninfluenoed in the direetions they take by graTitation, 
are, to a great extent, obedient to other laws, and are generally found to 

extend themselves most rapidly, and to the greatest length, in whatever 
direction the soil is most favourable : whence many naturalists have been 
diepoeed to believe that these are guided by some degrees of feeling and 
perception, analogous to those of animal hfe. 

I shall proceed to state some of the facta upon which this hypothesii 
has been founded, and others which have oconnred in the oourse of my 
own experience, and which are favourable to it ; after which I shall 
endeavour to traoe the efl^ts observed to the operation of different 
causes. 

When a tree which requires much moisture has sprung up, or heea 
planted, in a dry soil in the vicinity of water, it has been observed that 
much the largest portion of its roots has been directed towards the water ; 
and that when a tree of a different species, and which requires a dry soil, 
has been placed in a similar situation, it has appeared, in the directi(m 
given to its roots, to have avoided the water and moist soil* 

A tree growing upon a wall, at some distance from the ground, and 
consequently ill supplied with food and water, has also been observed to 
adapt its habits to its situation, and to make very singular and well- 
directed efforts to reach the soil beneath, by means of its roots-f". Dnr- 
ingthe period in which it is making such efforts, little addition h made to 
its branches, and almost the whole powers of the plant appear to be 
directed to the growth of one or more of its principal roots. To these 
much is in consequence annually added, and they proceed perpendicularly 
towards the earth, unless made to deviate by some opposing body : and 
as soon as the roots have attached themselves to the soil, the branches 
grow with vigour and rapidity, and the phmt assumes the ordinary habitB 
of its spectes. 

Duhamel caused two trenches to be made so as to intersect each other 
aL right angles, and a tree to be planted at the point of intersection; 
and taking up tliis tree some years afterwards, lie found that tht r oots 
had almost wholly confined themselves to the trenches, in which the soil 
of the former surface must have been buried. 

A trench which was twenty feet long, six wide, and about two deep, 
was prepared in my garden, in the bottom of which trench was placed a 
layer, about six inches deep, of very rich mould, incorporated with much 
fresh vegetable matter. This was covered, eighteen inches deep, with 

* iiee above, No. VII. f Smith's iDtrodactioa to Botany. 
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light aad poor loam, and upon the bed thus fonned, seeda of the cominon 
carrot {Daueus caroia) and paranep {Pattinaea tativa) ivere sowed. 
The plants grew feebly till near the end of the rammer, when they 
aflsumed airezy laxnriant growth, grew rapidly till late in the autumn, 
and till theur leaves were injured by frost. The roots were then 
examined, and were found of an extraordinary length, and in form 
almost perfectly cylindrical, having scarcely emitted any lateral fibrouB 
roots into the poor soil, whilst the rich mould beneath was filled with 
them. 

la another experiment of the same season, the preceding process was 
reversed, the rich soil being placed upon the surface, and the poor 
beneath. The plants here grew very luxuriantly, and aoqiiired a eonsider- 
able size early in the summer ; and when the roots were taken up in the 
autumn, they were found to have assumed very different forms. The 
greater part had divided into two or more unequal nunifieations, very 
near the surface of the ground ; and those whieh were not thus divided 
tapered rapidly to a point at the surface of the poor soil, into whioh few 
of their fibrous roots liad entered. 

In other experiments seeds of almost all the common esculent plants 
of a garden were so placed that the young plants had an opportunity of 
selecting either rich or poor soil ; which was disposed, in almost every 
possible way, within their reach ; and i always found abundant fibrous 
roots in the rich soil, and comparatively few in the poor. 

The following experiment afforded the most remarkable result, and 
one of the least favourable to the hypothesis whieh I have advanced in a 
former paper*, and to the conduaion whieh I shall now endeavour to 
support ; and therefore I think it neeessary to describe it veiy minutely. 
Some seeds of the eommon bean fVieia JabaJ, the plant with which 
many former experiments were made, were placed upon the surface of 
the iiiouiJ ill rriirdt n pots, in rows which were about lour inches distant 
from each other. A grate, formed of slender bars of wood, was then 
adapted to the surface of each pot, so as to prevent both the mould and 
the seeds falling out, in whatever position the pots might be placed ; and 
the bars were so disposed as not at aU to interfere with the radicles of 
the seeds, when protruding. The pots were then directly inverted, and 
the seeds were consequently phused beneath the mould ; but eaoh seed 
was BO far depressed into the mould as to be about half eovered : by 
whidi means each radicle, when first emitted, was in eootaot with the 
mould above^ and the air below. Water was then introduced through 

• See above. No. VU. 
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the bottom of the inverted pot, in sufficieDt quantity to keep themonid 
moderately moist ; and the pots being suspended from the roof of a 

forcing-house, the seeds soon vegetated. 

In former experiments*, wherever tlio seeds were plaecd to vegetate 
at rest, the radick ^ d* scendod perpendicularly downwards, in whatever 
direction they were tirst protruded ; but under the preceding circum^ 
stanees they extended horizontally along the surface of the mould, and io 
contact with it; and in a few days emitted many fibrous roots upwaids 
into it : just as they would have done, if guided by the instinctive iaenl- 
ties and pasnons of animal life ; and as I concluded before I made the 
experiment that they would do, under the guidance of much more simple 
lawis, whose mode of operating I shall endeavour to explain. 

Whatever be the machinery by which the sap of trees is raised to the 
extremities of their branches, it is obvious that this machinery is fir?t 
put into action by the stems and branches, and not by the roots : for 
the graft or bud, whenem it has become fully united to the stock, wholly 
regulates the season and temperature, in which the sap is to be put in 
motion, in perfect independence of the habits of the stock ; whether 
those be late or early. If all the branches of a tree, exclusive of one, 
be much shaded by contiguous trees^, or other objects, the branch which 
is exposed to the light attracts to itself a large portion of the ascending 
sap, which it employs in the formation of leaves and vigorous annual 
shoots, whilst the shaded branches become languid and unhealthy. The 
motion of the ascending current of sap appears therefore to be regulated 
by the ability to employ it in the trunk and branches of the tree ; aud 
this current passes up through the alburnum, from which substance the 
buds and leaves spring. Bat the sap which gives existence to, and feeds 
the root^ descends through the bark{ : and if the operation of light give 
ability to the exposed branch to attract and employ the ascending or 
albumous current of sap, it appears not improbable that the operation 
of proper food and moisture in the soil, upon tlio bark of tlu* root, may 
jxivc ability to that organ to attract and employ the descending, or cor- 
tical current of sap ; and if tliis bo the case, an easy explanation of all 
the preceding phenomena immediately presents itself. 

A tree growing upon a wall, and unconnected with the earth, will almost 
of necessity grow slowly, and as it must be scantily supplied with moisture 
during the summer, it will rarely produce any other leavea than those 
which the buds contained, which were formed in the preceding year. 
Some of the roots of a tree, thus circumstanced, will be less well supplied 

* See above, No. VII. f Ibid. No» VI. and XII. X See the Uut Paper. 
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with mouture than others, and these w3I be first aCFeeted by drought : 
{heir pomts will in consequence become rigid and inezpansible» and they 
will thence generally cease to elongate at an early period of the summer. 

The descending current of sap will bo then employed in promoting the 
growth and elongjition oi' those roots only, which are muio favourably 
situated, and which, comparatively with other parts of the tree, will grow 
rapidly. Gravitation will direct these roots perpendicularly downwards, 
and the tree will appear to have adopted the wisest and best plan of con- 
BectiDg itself with the ground : and it will really have employed the readiest 
means of doing so, as effectively as it could have don % if it had possessed 
all the feelings and instinctive passions and powers of aoimsl life. The 
subsequent t%wous growth of such a tree is the natural consequence of 
an improved and more extensive pasture. 

When the seeds of the carrot and parsnip, in the experiments I have 
stated, were placed in a poor superfida! soil, but which permitted the 
roots of the plants to pass readily through it, these were conducted 
downwards by gravitation ; vvhiLst the ])lants grew feebly, bccau.se they 
received but little nutrimuiit. The roots were in a situation analogous 
to that of the stems of trees in a crowded forest ; and when the leading 
fibres of the roots came into contact with the rich mould, they acquired 
a situation correspondent to that of the leading branches of such trees, 
which are alone exposed to the light. The form of the roots of the plants 
was oonsequently long, slender, and cylindrical, like the stems of such 
trees. The roots of the one required the actual contact of proper soil and 
nutriment ; and the branches of the other required the actual contact of 
light to promote their growth. 

When, on the contrary, the seeds of the preceding species of plants 
were placed in a rich superficial soil, their situation was analogous to that 
of a tree fully exposed, on every side, to the liirht, whose branches would 
be extended, in every direction, immediatelv above the surface of the 
groun(i : and as the fibrous roots of the plants came into contact with the 
subsoil, which was not well calculated to promote their growth, their 
situation became analogous to that of shaded branches ; and they conse- 
quently ceased to extend downwards. The fibrous roots of a tree, under 
similar circumstances, would have extended along the lower surface of 
the favourable soil ; but after these roots had much increased in bulk, 
they would be found partly compressed into the subsoil, however poor 
and mifavourable^ provided it contained no ingredients actually noxious, 
in obedience to similar laws, the roots of an aquatic tree will not extend 
freely in dry soil, nor those of a tree \yhich requires but little moisture 
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In a wet soil ; and on this account the roots of tiie one will appear to 
have Eought, and those of the other to have avoided, the oontignoiu- 
water ; thongh hoth, in the first period of their growth, pointed their 
roots alike in every dhreotion. 

When the seeds of the bean, in the experiment I have described, were 
placed to vegetate beneath the mould of an inverted pot, a sufficient 
quantity of inoistur«j was afforded by the mould to occasion the protrusion 
of the radicles : but as soon as tlie under points of these had (>enetrated 
through the seed-coatSi their surfaces were necessarily exposed to dry air, 
and were consequently rendered rigid and inezpansible ; whilst their 
upper surfaces, being in contact with moist monld, remained soft and 
expansible. If both the upper and lower surfaces of the radicles^ at their 
points^ had been equally well supplied with moisture, gravitation would 
have attraeted the sap to the lower sides, where new matter would have 
been added ; and the radicles would liave extended perpemliculai ly 
downwards, as in former experiments : but the influence of gravitation 
was, to a great extent, counteracted by the effects of drouglit upon the 
lower sides of the radicles, nearly as it was counteracted by centrifugal 
foree^ when made to act horizontally *. 

As soon as the radicles had acquired sufficient age and maturity, efforts 
were made by them to emit fibrous roots ; when want of proper moisture 
on the lower sides prevented their being protruded, in any other direotioDt 
except upwards. In that direction therefore they were iJone emitted, 
(as 1 was confident ilial they would before I began the experiment) and 
having found proper food and moisture in the potf?, they extended 
themselves upwards through more than half the mould, which these 
contained. 

This experiment was repeated, and water was so constantly and abun- 
dantly given, that every part of the radicles was kept equally wet ; and 
they then became perfectly obedient to gravitation, without being at all 
influenced by the mould above them. 

In other experiments pieces of alum and of the sulphates of iron and 
copper were placed at small distances perpendicularly beneath the radicles 
of germinating seeds, of different species, to afford an opportunity of 
observing whether any efforts would be made by them to avoid poisons ; 
but they did not appear to be at all influenced, except by actual contact 
of the injurious Bubstances. The growth of their fibrous lateral roots 
was, however, obviously accelerated, when theur pomts approached any 
considerable quantity of decompoetug vegetable or animal matter : and 

• Above, p. 126 
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when the growth of the roots wm retarded by want of moiatiire, the con* 
tiguity of water, in the adjoining mould, though not apparently in actual 
oontaot with them, operated benefioially : but I had reason to suapeet 
that the growth of roots waa, under these ouroumstances, promoted by 
actual G(mtact with the detaohed and fugitive partides of the decomposing 
body, and of the evaporating water. 

The growth and forms assunictl by the roots of trees, of every species, 
are to a great extent, dependent upon the quantity of motion, which their 
stems and branches receive from winds ; for the effects of motion upon 
the growth of the root, and of the trunk and branches, which I liave 
described in a former memoir, are perfectly similar*. Whatever part of 
a root is moved and bent by winds, or other causes, an inereased deposi- 
tion of albumous matter upon that part soon takes place, and conse- 
quently the roots which unmediately adjoin the trunk of an insulated tree, 
jn an expoaed situation, become strong and rigid ; whilst they diminish 
rapidly in bulk, as they reoede from the trunk, and descend into the 
ground. By this sudden diminution of the bulk of the roots, the passage 
of the descending sap, througli their bark, is obstructed ; and it in con- 
sequence generates, and passes into many lateral roots ; and these, if the 
tree be still much agitated by winds, assume a similar form, and conse- 
quently divide into many others. A kind of net- work composed of thick 
and strong roots is thus formed, and the tree is secured from the dangers 
to which its situation would otherwise e^^ae it. 

In a sheltered valley, on the contraryi where a tree is surrounded and 
protected by others, and is rarely agitated by winds, the roots grow long 
and slender, like the stem and brandies, and comparatively much less of 
the circulating fluid is expended in the deposition of alburnum beneath 
the ground ; and hence it not unfrequently happens, that a tree, in the 
most sheltered part of a valley, is uprooted; whilst the exposed and 
insulated tree, upon the adjoiuiug mountain, remains uninjured by the 
fury of the storm. 

In all the preceding arrangements, the \\ isil oin of nature, and the 
admirable simplicity of the means it employs, are conspicuously displayed; 
but I am wholly unable to trace the existence of any thing like sensation or 
intellect in the plants : and I therefore venture to conclude, that their roots 
are influenced by the immediate operation and contact of surrounding 
bodies, and not by any degrees of sensation and passion analogous to those 
of animal life ; and I reject the latter hypothesis, not only because it is 
founded upon •asaumptiona which cannot be granted, but because it is 

• Above, p. S9. 
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insufficient to explain the preceding phenomena, unless seedling plants 
be admitted to possess more extensive intellectual powers, tlmn are given 
to the oflbpring of the most acote animal. A young wild-duck or par^^ 
tridge, when it first sees the insect upon which nature intends H to feed, 
instinctively pursues and catches it ; but nature has given to the young 
bird an appropriate organization. The plant, on the contrary^ if it could 
fee! and peroeive the objects of its wants, and wiO the possemion of thein, 
has still to contrive and form the organ by wliich these arc to be ap- 
proached. The writers who have contended ibr the existence of sensa- 
tion in plants, appear to have been sensible of the preceding and other 
obstacles, and have all betrayed the weakness of their hypothesis, irr 
adducing a few facts only which are favourable to it, and waiving wholly 
the investigation of all others. 

In the description of the preceding ^iperiments, I fear that I havtf 
been tediously mmute ; but as I have selected a few facts only from a 
great number, which I could have adduced, I was anxious to give a» 
accurate and distinct a view of those I stated, as possible. 



XIV.— ON THE MOTIONS OP THE TENDRILS OF PLANTS 

[Read before the Royal Society, Mayith, 1812.] 

Thb motions of the tendrils of plants, and the efforts they apparently 
make to approach and attach themselves to contiguous objects, have 
been supposed by many naturalists to ori^nate in some degrees 
sensation and perception : and though other naturalists have rejected 
this hypothesis, few, or no experiments have been made by them to 
ascertain with what propriety the various motions of tendrils, of different 
kinds, can be attributed to peculiarity of organisation, and the operatioD . 
of external caus^ I was consequently induced, during the last summer, ' 
to employ a considerable portion of time to watch the motions of the 
tendrils of different species of plants ; and I have now the pleasure to 
address to you an account of the observations T was enabled to make. 

The plants selected were, the Virginia creeper (the Ampelopsis quin- 
qucfolia of ^Tichaux,) the ivy, and the common vine and pea. 

A plant of the ampelopsis, which grew in a garden pot, was removed 
to a forcing-house in the end of May, and a single shoot from it was 
made to grow perpendicularly upwards, by being supported in tint 
position by a very slender bar of wood, to which it was bound. The 
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plant was placed in the middle of the house, and was fiilly exposed to 

the 8un ; and every objeet around it was removed far beyond the reach 
of its tendrils. Thus circumstanced, its tendrils, as soon as they were 
nearly full grown, all pointed towards the north, or back wall, which was 
distant about eight feet : but not meeting with any thing in that 
direction, to which they could attach themselves, they declined gradually 
towards the ground, and ultimately attached themselves to the steins 
beneath, and the slender bar of wood. 

A plant of the same species was placed at the east end of the honse^- 
near the glass^ and was in some measure skreened from the perpendicular 
light ; when its tendfils pointed towards the west, or centre of the housci 
as those under the preceding circumstances had pointed towards the 
north and hack walL This phint was removed to the west end of the 
house, and exposed to the evening sun, being skreened, as in the pre- 
ceding case, from the perpendicular light ; and its tendrils, within a few 
iiours, changed their direction, and again pointed to the centre of the 
house, which was partially covered with vines. This plant was then 
removed to the centre of the house, and fully exposed to the perpendicular 
light, and to the sun ; and a piece of dark-coloured paper was placed 
upon one side of it just within the reach of its tendrils ; and to this 
substance they soon appeared to he strongly attracted. The paper was 
then placed upon the opposite side, under similar circumstances, and 
there it was soon followed by the tendrils. It was then removed, and a 
piece of plate glass was substituted ; but to this substance the tendrils 
did not indicate any disposition to approach. The position of the glass 
was then changed, and care was taken to adjust its surface to the varying 
])osition of the sun, so that the light reflected might continue to strike the 
tendrils ; which then receded from the glass, and appeared to be strongly 
repulsed by it. 

The tendrils of the ampelopsis very closely resemble those of the vine, 
in their internal organisation, and in originating from the albumous 
Bubstaoce of the pknt; and in being, under certain circumstances^ 
convertible into fruit^stalks. The daws, or daspers of the ivy, to 
experiments upon which I shall now proceed, appear to be cortical 
protrusions only ; but to be capable (I have reason to believe) of becoming 
perfect roots, under favourable circumstances. Experiments, in every 
respect very nearly similar to the preceding, were made upon this plant ; 
but I found it necessary to place the different subisUiices, to which I 
proposed that the claws should attempt to attach themselves, almost in 
contact Viith the stems of the plants. X observed that the claws, of this 
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plant evaded the light, just as the tendrils of the ampelopflifl had done ; 
and that they sprang only from roch parts of the stems as were foDy, or 
partially, shaded. 

A seedling [)lant of the peaofa tree, and one of the ampelopsis and iwj 
were placed nearly m the centre of the house, and under mmilar eironni- 

stances ; except that supports, formed of very slender bars of wood, 
about four inches high, were applied to the ampelopsis and ivy. The 
peach tree continued to grow nearly perpendicularly, with a slight 
inclination towards the front and south side of the house, whilst the stems 
of the ampelopsis and ivy, as soon as they exceeded the height of their 
supports, inclined many points from the perpendicular line, in the 
opposite direction. 

It appears therefore that not only the tendrils and claws of these 
creeping dependent plants, but that thew stems also, are made to recede 
from light, and to press against the opake bodies, which nature intended 
to support and protect them. 

M. De Candolle, T believe, first observed that the succulent shoots of 
trees and herbaceous plants, which do not depend upon others for 
support, are bent towards the point from which they receive light, by the 
contraction of the celluhir substance of their bark upon that side, and 
I believe his opinion to be perfectly well founded. The operation of light 
upon the tendrils siid«tems of the ampelopais and ivy appears to pro* 
duce diametrically opposite effects, and to occasion an extenrion of the 
cellular bark, wherever that is exposed to its influence ; and this cireum" 
stance affords, I think, a satisfactory explanation why these plants appear 
to seek and approach contiguous opake objecis, just as thf^y would clo, if 
they were consoious of their own feebleness, and of power in the objects, 
to which they approach, to afford them support and protection. 

The tendril of the vine, as 1 have already stated, is internally similar 
to that of the ampelopsis, though its external form, and mode of attach- 
ing itself by twining round any slender body, are veiy different. Some 
young plants of this species, which had been raised in pots in the pre- 
ceding year, and had been headed down to a single bud, were placed in a 
forcing-house, with the plants I have already mentioned ; and the shoots 
from these were bound to slender bars of wood, and trained perpen- 
dicularly upwards. Their tendrils, like those of the ampelopsis, when 
first emitted, pointed upwards ; but they gradually formed an increasing 
angle with the stems, and ultimately pointed perpendicularly downwards; 
no object having presented itself to which they could attach themselves. 
Other pbmts of the vine, under simibur ehrettmstances, were trained 
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borisontally ; when their tendrils gradually descended beneath their 
stems, with which they ultimately stood very nearly at ri^ht anglea/ 

A third Bet of plant* were trained almost perpendicularly downwards; 
but with ail iucliaatioii of a few degrees towards the north ; and the 
tendrils of these permanently retained very nearly their first position, 
relatively to their stems; whence it appears that tho^n oriran.^, like the 
tendrils of the ampelopsis, and the clawa of the ivy, are to a groat extent 
under the control of light. 

A few other plants of the same species were trained in each of the pre^ 
ceding methods ; but proper objects were placed, in different situations, 
near them, with which their tendrils might come into contact ; and I was 
by these means affi>rded an opportunity of obserring, with accuracy, the 
difference between the motions of these and those of the ampelopsisy 
under similar circumstances. The latter almost immediately receded 
h oiii light, by whatever means that was made to operate upon them; and 
they did not subsequently show any dispotiitiou to approach the point.^, 
from which they once receded. The tendrils of the vine, on the contrary, 
varied their positions in every j)eriod of the day, and after returned 
again during the night to the situations they had occupied in the pre- 
ceding morning ; and they did not so immediately, or so regularly, bend 
towards the shade of contiguous objects. But as the tendrils of this 
phuit» like those of the ampelopns, spring alternately from each side of 
the stem, and as one point only in three is without a tendril, and as each 
tendril separates into two dirisions, they do not often fail to come into c<m- 
tact with any object within their reach ; and the effects of contact upon the 
tendril are almost immediately visible. It is made to bend towards the 
body it touches, and if that body be slender, to attach itself firmly by i win- 
ing round it, in obedience to causes which I shall endeavour to point out. 

The tendril of the vine, in its internal organization, is apparently 
similar to the young succulent shoot and leaf-stalk, of the same plant ; and 
it is as abundantly provided with vessels, or passages, for the sap ; and 
1 have proved that it is alike capable of feeding a succulent shoot, or a 
leaf, when grafted upon it. It appears therefore, I conceive, not impro- 
bable, that a considerable quantity of the moving fluid of the plant, passes 
through its tendrils : and that there is a dose connection between its 
vascular structure and its motions. 

I have proved in the Philosophical Transactions of 1806, that centrifu- 
gal force, by operating upon the elongating plumules of germinating seeds, 
occasions an increased growth and extension upon the external sides of 
the young stoms, and that gravitation produces corrcspuudeut effects ; 
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probably [bj'ocoasioniiig the preeenoe of a laiger portion of the fluid 
oiganusable matter of the plant upon the one «de, than upon the other. 
The external pressure of any body upon one side of a tendril wiU probably 
drive this fluid from one side of the tendril, which will consequently 

contract, to the opposite side, which will expand ; and the tendril will 
thonco be compelled to bend round a slender bar of wood or metal, juntas 
tiie Btema of germinating seeds are made to bend upwards, and to rai«e 
the cotyledons out of the ground ; and in support of this conclusion I 
shall observe, that the sides of the tendrils, where in contaet with the 
substanoe they embraoed, were oompressed and flattened. 

The aetions of the tendrils ci the pea were so perfectly similar to those 
of the vine, when th^ came into contact with any body, that I need not 
trouble yon with the observations I made upon that plant. An increased 
extension of tlio cellular substance of the bark upon one side of the 
tendrils, and a correspondent contraction upon the opposite side, occa- 
sioned by the operation of light, or the partial pressure of a body in 
contact, appeared in every case, which has come under my observation, 
the obvious cause of the motions of tendrils; and therefore, in conformity 
with the conclusions I drew in my last memoir, respecting the growth of 
roots, I shall venture to infer* that they are the result of pure neoessity 
only, uninfluenoed by any degrees of sensation, or intellectual powers. 



XV ON THE ACTION OF DETACHED LEAVES OF PLANTS. 

[Read before the Royal Society, June U^A, 1816.] 

SmoB I had last the honour to address a communication to the Beyal 
Society* I have repeated great part of the experiments which formed tlie 
subjeets of my former memoua, with such additions and variations as 
might probably lead to the detection of any erroneous conclusions which 

1 might have drawn ; but I have not been able to detect any errors, nor to 
add anything very important to my i V rmcr observations. I have, however, 
been able to ascertain a lew new facts, which i think too interesting to 
be lost. 

1 endeavoured, in my former communications, to adduce evidence that 
the matter, which becomes vitally united to trees^ previously passes 
through their leaves ; and I shall now proceed to state some facts, which, 
1 trust* will prove that a fluid possessing the power which I have 
attributed to the true sap actually descends through the leaf-sticks. 
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' A dender knife passed through some leaf-stalks of the vine, fthoni 
two-thiids of an inch distant from their junetion to the braneh ; and, 
down to that point, the leaf-atalks were divided longitndinallj, and a 
traosverae section, about half-an-inch long, was made through the bark 

opposite thu middle of the leaf-stalk. A similar transverse section 
through the bark was made somewhat less than an inoh distant below; 
and these sections were uniteci by two longitudinal sections through the 
bark, which extended from the extremities of the upper transverse 
sections to the extremities of the lower ; by which means pieces of bark, 
about half-an-inch broad and nearly an inch long, were separated from 
the adjoining bark. These were then detached from the alburnum, and 
surrounded by two folds of paper ooated with wax on each side; by 
whieh all connexion and communication with the tree, except through 
the divided leaf-atalka, were out off. The insukted pieees of bark, 
nevertheless, continued to grow, and extended downwards, and laterally, 
and in thickness ; and thin layers of alburnum were deposited. 

Leaves of the potatoe, without any portion of bark being attached to 
them, were taken from the plants just at the period when the tuberous 
roots began to be formed ; and I conceived that these leaves, consistently 
with my former experiments and conclusions, must contain portions of 
the living organisable matter which would subsequently have been found 
in their tuberous roots. The leaves were therefore planted in pots, and 
placed under ghiss, where, being regularly and properly supplied with 
water, they continued to live till winter, though without emitting fibrous 
foots ; and I then expected to find some smaU tuben at their bases. In 
this expectation I was disappointed ; but the result of the experiment was 
not less satiefi&etory, the bases of the leafnstalks themselveB having swollen 
into conic bodies of more than two inches in circumference, and being 
fountl to consist of matter apparently similar to that which composes the 
tuberous roots of the plant. The enlarged parts of the leaf-stalks 
remained alive in the following spring ; but whether they are capable of 
generating buds or not I have not been able to ascertain. 

Leaves of mint were planted in the same manner as those above- 
mentioned; which grew, and continued alive through the winter, and 
were stiU living in the end of the last month, having assumed the character 
of the thick fleshy leaves of evergreen trees. Upon examining the mould 
in the pots, 1 found it to contain very numerous roots, which must have 
derived their medulkury, and their cortical, and albumous substances, 
from matter which had emanated and descended from the leaves. 

I had ire^uently observed, in former experiments, that the destruction. 
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of tho mature leaves of young plants not only suspended the growth of 
the roots, but also the growth of the immatnre leaves ; whence I inferred, 

in a former communication, that the organisable inaiter which composes 
the young leaves has alwayn undergone a previous preparation in other 
leaves of the plant, either of the same or preceding season ; and I was 
thence led to expect that, under favourable circumstances, the mature 
leaves might be made to nourish and promote tho growth of immature 
leaves, without the aid of roots. Several shoots of the vine, each about 
a yard long, were detached from the trees, and laid over a suooession 
of basiDB of water, into which each of the mature leaves was in part 
depressed ; and thus drcumstanoed, the young leaves ocntinned to grow, 
and the points of the shoots to elongate ; and all wore alive, and in 
perfect apparent health, at tho end of a month. The water necessary to 
preserve liie youncr leaves must in ih'is case have been derived from the 
mature leaves ; and 1 entertain no doubt but that the organisable matter 
which occasioned their growth was derived from the same source. Inter- 
section of the bark between tho mature and young leaves was not attended 
with any injurious consequences, and the sap must, therefore, have pssMd 
to the young leaves through the alburnum* 

Consistently with the preceding cireumstanees, if the mature leaves be 
destroyed, or takeii off, the I'luiL ceases to grow — or, if full grown, 
remains without richness or flavour ; and the power of feeding fruits in 
winter and early spring seems to be confined to evergreen plants. The 
orange and lemon tree, the ivy and holly, a£ford familiar examples of this; 
and where a genus of plants consists of evergreen and deciduous species, 
as that of mei^ilns and viburnum, the overgrew spedes alone nouridi 
their fruit in winter and early spring. 

The probable passage of the sap from the mature to the young leaves 
and fruit may, I think, be easily pointed out, though decisive proof of its 
course will probably never be adduced. Having often detached the bark 
from tho alburnum of the stems of young oaks, just at the period when 
the midsummer shoots were beginning to elongate, I observed, as others 
have done, that a fluid exuded from those parts of the surface of the 
alburnum which are called (most improperly) the medullary procc^nes, 
and from correspondent points of the bark which resemble the medullary 
processes m organisation. This fluid has been proved, by its power of 
rapidly generating an organic substance, to be the true sap of the tree ; 
part of which, I conceive, at this period, to be passing from the bark to 
join tho ascending current in tho alburnum ; which current feeds tlio 
young succulent shoots and growing leaves. Subjecting the alburnum 
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to a sHgfat degree of preasuro at thu period, I found that a oondderable 

quantity of liquid, bein^ apparently the true sap of the tree, issued out 
laterally through the medullary processes, aa well as longitudinally 
through the cellular substance of the alburnum ; but the tubes of it 
continued empty, and their position was marked by depressions of the 
surface of the extravasated fluid. I endeavoured to ascert-ain what 
proportion of water a given quantity of the alburnum of suoh oak trees 
oontaiued at this period, and I found that 1000 parts lost by drying only 
371 parts; which is not more than the weight of the water that the 
c^uUur Bubetanoe appears capable of contaming, entirely independent of 
the tubes. That the tubes, nevertheless, are not always empty, but that 
they act :it other periods of the year as reservoirs for tlie bap, I have given 
an opinion in a former communication ; and I am now in possession of 
facts which prove them to perform this office, even in the heart wood, 
to a much greater extent than I had ever at any former period suspected ; 
and which incline me to believe that the durabihty of the heart wood, aa. 
well as of the alburnum of the oak, will be found to depend to a great 
extent upon the period in which the tree is felled. 
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XVL_0BSERVAT10NS ON THE MIuANS OF PRODUCING NEW AND 

EARLY FRUITS. 

iRead be/ore the Uortiodltobal SooiXTT, November 1806.J 

Natobb has given to man the means of acquiring those things which 
constitute the oomforta and luxuries of civilised life, though not the things 
themselves ; it has placed the raw nuiterial within his reach ; but has 

left the ])reparation and improvement of it to his own skill and industry. 
Every plant and anima,!, adapted to his service, is made susceptible of 
endless changes, and, as far as relates to his nso, of ahnost endless 
improvement. Variation is the constant attendant on cultivation, both 
in the animal and vegetable world; and in each the offspring are 
constantly seen, in a greater or less degree, to inherit the character of 
the parents from which they spring. 

No experienced gardener can be ignorant that every specieB of fruit 
acquires its greatest state of perfection in some peculiar soils and 
situations, and under some peculiar mode of culture : the selection of a 
proper soil and situation must therefore bo the first object of the 
improver's pursuit ; and nothing should bo neglected which can add to 
the size, or improve the flavour of the fruit from which it is intended to 
propagate. Due attention to these points will in almost all cases be 
found to comprehend all that is necessary to insure the introduction of 
new varieties of ihut^ of equal merit with those from which they spring; 
but the improver, who has to adapt his productions to the cold and 
unsteady climate of Britain, has still many difficulties to contend with; 
he has to combine hardiness, energy of character, and early maturity, 
with the ini])i ( tvements of high cultivation. Nature has however in some 
measure pointed out the path he is to pursue ; and, if it be followed 
with patience and industry, no obstacles will be found, which may not be 
either removed, or passed over. 
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If two plants of tho vine or other tree of similar habits, or even if 
obtained from cuttings of the Bame tree, were placed to vegetate, during 
several successive seasons, in very different climates : if the one were 
planted on the banks of the Rhine, and the other on those of the Nile, 
each would adapt its habits to the climate in which it were placed ; and 
if both were subsequently brought, in early spring, into a cHmate flimilar 
to that of Italy, the plant which had adapted its habits to a oold climate 
would instantly vegetate, whilst the other would remain perfectly.torpid, 
Preoisdiy (be same thing occurs in the hot-houses of this country, where 
a plant accustomed to the temperature of the open air will vegetate- 
strongly in December, whilst anothw plant of the same species, and 
sprung from a cutting of the same original stock, but habituated to the 
temperature of a stove, remains apparently lifeless. It appears, there- 
fore, that the powers of vegetable life, in plants habituated to cold 
climates, are more easily brought into action than in those of hot 
climates ; or, in other words, that the plants of cold climates, are most 
exeiteable: and as every quality in plants becomes hereditary, when 
the causes which first gave existence to those qualities continue to 
operate ; it follows that their seedling ofispring have a constant ten- 
dency to adapt their habits to any cUmate in which art or accident 
places them. 

But the influence of climate on the habits of plants, will depend loss 

on the aggregate quantity of heat in each climate, than on the distribution 
of it in the different seasons of the year. Tho aggregate temperature 
of England, and of those parts of the Russian Eiupire that are 
under the same parallels of latitude, probably does not diflV^r very 
considerably ; but, in the latter, the summers are extremely hot, and 
the winters intensely cold ; and the changes of temperature between the 
different seasons are sudden and violent. In the spring great degrees of 
heat suddenly operate on phmts which have been long exposed to intense 
cold, and in which excitability has accumulated during a long period of 
almost total inaction : and the progress of vegetation is in consequence 
extremely rapid. In the dimate of England, the spring, on the contrary, 
advances with slow and unregular steps, and only very moderate and 
slowly- increasing Ir^iees of heat act on plants in which the powers of 
life have scarcely in any period of the preceding winter been totally 
inactive. The crab is a native of both countries, and has adapted 
ahke its habits to both ; the Siberian variety introduced into the 
climate of England, retains its habits, expands its leax es, and blossoms 
on the first approach of spring, and vegetates strongly in the samo 
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tempentme in which the native crab eeareely shows signs of life ; and 
its fruit acquires a d^iree of matiuity, even in the early pari of an 
vnfavonraUe aesson, which our native crab is rarely, or never seen to 

attain. 

Similar causes are j)roductive of similar effects on the habits of culti- 
vated annual plants ; but tliese appear most readily to acquire h:i])itB of 
maturity in warm climates; for it is in the power of the cultivator to 
commit hia seeds to the earth at any season ; and the progress of the 
phuits towards matuiity will be most rapid, where the climate and soil 
are most warm. Thus, the barley grown on sandy soils, in the wannest 
parts of England, is always found by the Scotch fanner, when introdnoed 
into his countiy, to ripen on his cdd hills earlier than his crops of the 
same kind do, when he uses the seeds of plants, which have passed 
through several successive generations in his colder climate; and in 
my own experience, I have found that the crops of wheat on somo 
very hio"h and cold ground, which I cultivate, ripon much earlier when 
I obtain my seed-oorn from a yery warm district and gravelly soil, 
which Ues a few miles distant, than when I employ the seeds of the 
vicinity. 

The value, to the gardener, of an early crop, has attracted his attention 
to the propagation and culture of the earHeet varieties of many species of 
our esculent plants ; but in the improvement of these he is more ofiben 

indebted to accident than to any plan of systematic culture ; and contents 
himself with merely sclectincr and propagating from the plant of the 
earliest habits, whicii acciJuiit llirows in his way; without inquiring from 
what causes those habits have arisen : and few efforts have been made to 
bring into existence better varieties of those fruits which are ni»t generally 
propagated irom seeds, and which, when so propagated, of necessity 
ezernse, during many years, the patience of the cultivator, before he can 
hope to see the fruits of his labour. 

The attempts which I have made to produce early varieties of fruit 
are, I believe, all that have yet been made ; and iJiough the result of 
them is by no means &uflficiently decisive to prove the truth of the 
hypothesis I am endoavouririf^ to estabiisii, or the clicribility of the 
practice I have adopted, it is amply sufi&oient to enoowage future 
experiment* 

The first species of fruit* which was subjected to experiment by me, 
was the apple ; some young trees of those varieties of this fruit, from 
which I wished to propagate, were trained to a south wall, till they pro- 
duced buds which contained blossoms. Their branches were then, in the 
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succeeding winter, detached from the wall, and removed to as great a 
distance from it, as the pliability of their stems would pennit ; and in this 
situation they remained till their blossoms were so far advanced, in the 
sttoceeding spring, as to be in some danger of injury from frost. The 
branobes were then trained to tbe wall, wbere every blossom I sufiered to 
remain, soon expanded and produced fruit. This attained in a few 
montbs tbe most perfect state of maturity ; and the seeds afforded plants, 
which have ripened their iruit very considerably earlier than other trees, 
which I raised at the same time, from seeds of the same fi uit, whii h had 
grown in the orchard. In this experiiiioiit tlic fecundation of the blossoms, 
of each variety, was produced by the farina of anotlier kind ; from which 
process, I think, I obtained in this, and many similar experiments, an 
increased vigour and luxuriance of growth ; but 1 have no reasons what- 
ever to think that plants thus generated ripen their fruit earlier than 
others, which are obtained by the common methods of culture. I must 
thetefore attribute the early maturity of those I have described to the 
other peculiar circumstances under which the seeds and fruit ripened, 
from which they sprang. 

I obtained, by the same mode of culture, many new varieties, which are 
the offspring of the Siberian crab and the richest of our apples, with the 
intention of affording fruits for the press, wliich niicrlit ripen well in cold 
and exposed situations. Tho plants, thus produced, seem perfectly well 
calculated, in every respect, to answer the object of the experiment, and 
possess an extraordinary hardiness and luxuriance of growth. The 
annual shoots of some of them, from newly grafted trees in my nursery, 
the soil of which is by no means rich, exceeded six feet and a half in 
hei^t, in the last season ; and their blossoms seem capable of bearing 
extremely unfavourable weather without injury. In all the preceding 
experiments some of the new varieties inherited the character of the 
male, and others of the female parent in the greatest degree ; and of 
some varieties of fruit (particularly the golden pippin) I obtained a 
better copy, by introducing the farina into tho blossom of another apple, 
than by sowing their own seeds; I sent a now variety (the Downtoii 
pippin) which was thus obtained from tho farina of tho golden pippin, to 
the Horticultural Society, last year ; but those specimens afforded but a 
very unfavourable sample of it; for the season, and the situation in which 
the fruit ripened, were very cold, and almost every leaf of the trees had 
been eaten off by insects. In a favourable season and situation it will, I 
believe, be found little, if at aD, inferior, to the golden pippin, whoi first 
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taken from the troe ; but it is a good deal earlier, and probably cannot 



I proceed to experiments on the grape ; which though leas sacceesful 
than those on the apple, m the production of good varieties, are not kfls 
favourable to the preceding conclusions. A vinery in which no fires are 
made during t)ie winter, alfords to the vine a dimate similar to that 
which the southern parts of Siberia affiird to the apple or crab-tree: in 
it a similarly extensive variation of temperature takes place, and the 
sudden transition from great oomparative cold to excessive heat, is pro- 
ductive of the same rapid progress in the growth of the plants, and 
advancement of the fruit to maturity. My first attempt was to combine 
the hardiness of tlie blossom of the black cluster, or Burgundy grape, 
with the larfiri' berry and o.irly maturity of the true swcotwatcr*. The 
seedling plants produced fruit in my vinery at three or four years old, anil 
the fruit of some of them was very early ; but the bunches were short, 
and ill-formed, and the berries much smaller than those of the sweet- 
water, and the blossoms did not set by any means so well as I had 



Substituting the white chasselasfor the sweetwater* I obtained several 
varieties, whose blossoms appear perfectly hardy, and capable of setting 
well in the open air ; and the fruit of some of them is ripening a good 

deal earlier in the present year than that of either of the parent plants. 
The berries, however, are smaller than those of the cliasselas, and with 
less tender and delicate skins; and, though not without considerable 
merits for the dessert, they are generally best calculated for the press : 
for the latter purpose, in a cold climate, I am confident that one or two 
of them possess very great excellence. I sent a bunch of one of those 
varieties to the Horticultural Society, in the last autumn, and I propose 
to send two or three others in the present year. 

I have subsequently obtained plants from tho white ohaaselas and 
Sweetwater, whose appearance is much more promising ; and the earliest 
variety of the grape I have ever yet seen, sprang from a seed of the 
Sweetwater, and the farina of the red front ignac. This is also a very 
fine grape, resembling tho frontignac in colour and form of the bunch; 
but I fear its blossoms will prove too tender to succeed in the open air in 
this country; a single Iiliik^Ii, consisting of a few berries, is however, all 
that has yet existed of this idnd. The present season also affords me 

• This gnpe Js oft«B confinnidcd by fjudmm, both with the wUte dutseki aid wUts 



be preserved so long. 
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two new varieticMiof the vine, with striped fruit, and wiegated autumnal 
leaves, produced by the white ohasselas and the farina of the Aleppo • 
vine : one of these has ripened extremely early, and is, 1 think, a good 
grape. When perfectly ripe, I propose sending a buiicli of it for the 
inspection of the Horticultural Society. 

In all attempts to obtain new varieties of fruit, the propagator is at a 
loss to know what kinds are best oaiculated to answer his purpose ; and 
therefore I have mentioned those Tarietiss of the grape from which I 
have propagated with the best prospect of suooess. My experiments are, 
howeTer, still in their infancy ; and I do not possess the means of making 
them on so large a scale or in so perfect a manner as I wish ; never- 
thdess, the &cts of which I am in possession, leave no grounds of doubt 
in my mind, that varieties of the grape, capable of ripenuig perfectly in 
our climate, when trained to a south wall, and of other fruits better 
calculated for our climate than those we now cultivate, may readily be 
obtained: but whether the mode of culture I have adopted and recom- 
mended be most eligible must be decided by future and more extensive 
practice. 

X have made experiments similar to the preceding on the peach ; but 
I ean say no more of the result of them, than that the plants possess the 
most perfect degree of health and luxurianoe of growth, and that their 
leaves afford satisfactory evidence of the good quality of the future fruit. 
I am igoorant of the age at which plants of this species become capable 
of producing blossoms ; but the rapid changes in the character of the 
leayes and growth of my plants, which are now in their third year, 
induce me to believe that they will be capable of producing fruit at 
three or four years old. 

I shall finish my paper with stating a few conclusions, which I have 
been ril le to draw in the course of many yeaxB close attention to the 
subject on which I write. 

New varieties of every species of fruit will generally be better obtained 
by introducing the farina of one variety of fruit into the blossom of 
another, than by propagating from any single kind. When an experi- 
ment of this kind is made, between varieties of different size and 
character, the farina of the smaller kind should be introduced into 
the blossoms of the larger ; for, under these circumstances, I have 
generally (but with some exceptions) observed in the newfinit a preva- 
lence of the character of the female parent; probably owing to the 
following causes. The seed-coats are generated wholly by the female 
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parent, and these regulate the bulk of the lobes and plantule : and I 
• have observed, in raising new varieties of the peach, that when one atone 

contained two seeds, the plants these aflbrded were inferior to othen. 

The laro-est seeds, obtained from the finest fruit, and from that which 
ripens moat perfectly and most early, should always be selected. It 
is scarcely necessary to inform the experienced gardener, that it will 
be necessary to extract the stamina of the blossoms from whieli ho 
proposes to propagate^ some days before the farina begins to shed, 
when he proposes to generate new varieties in the manner I have 
recommended. 

When young trees have sprung from the seed, a certain period must 
elapse beibre they become capable of bearing fruit, and this period, 1 

believe, cannot be shortened by any means. Pruning and transplanting 
are both injurious ; and no change in the character or merits of tlio 
future fruit can be effected, during this period, eiilier by manure or 
culture* The young plants should be suffered to extend their branches 
in every direction, in which they do not injuriously interfere with each 
■other j and the soil should just be sufficiently rich to promote a moderate 
degree of growth, without stunulating the plant to preternatural exertion, 
which always indnces disease*. The periods which different kinds of iruit* 
trees require to attain the age of puberty, are very varied. The peir 
requires from twelve to eighteen years , the apple, from five to twelve, or 
thirteen ; the plum and cherry, four or five years ; the vino three or 
four ; and tlio raspberry, two years. The strawberry, if its seeds be 
sown early, affords an abundant crop in the succeeding year. My 
garden at present contains several new and excellent varieties of 
this fruitf, some of which I shall be happy to send to the Hortieultonil 
Society. 

• The soil of an old garden is peculiarly destructive. 

+ The hantboy strawberry does not appear to propagate readily with the other varieties, and 
may poasibly helong to an originally distinct species. I have, however, obtained several 
offspring from its ftrftw ; tmt fhey bave all prodocedi a feeUe and aborfiva bloatom. If natar*. 
in any iiMttnoe, pennita the enalBiica of v^gatable mulea (bat thii I an not indined to beliete). 
tliaaa pbrnts teem to be htangt of tbat icind. 
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XVII. — A DESCRIPTION OF A FORCING-HOUSE FOR GRAPES; WITH 
OBSBRYATIONS ON THE BEST METHOD OP CONSTRUCTING HOUSES 
FOR OTHER FRUITS. 

t b0ftr0 fAe HoKnevvnnsv SocimTT, Mutf 3rrf, 180B.] 

So much diffrrf iicc of opinion prevails amongst gardeners rospoctini^ 
the proper forms oi Jorcinff-honses that two are rarely constructed (piite 
alike, though intended for the same purposes ; and every gardener is 
prepared to contend that the form he prefers is the best, and to appeal 
to the test of suoccessful ezperiment in support of his opinion. And this 
iie is generally enabled in some degree to do» because plants, when 
properly supplied with food and water and heat, will succeed in houses 
the forms of which are very defective ; and proper attention is not often 
paid by the gardener when his prejudioes satisfy him that his labours 
cannot be successful. It is, liowever, sufficiently evident, that when the 
same fruit is to be ripened in the same climate and season of the year, 
one peculiar form nuist be sujierior to every other ; and that in our 
climate, where sunshine and natural heat do not abound, that form, 
which admits the greatest quantity of light through the least breadth of 
glasB} and which affords the greatest regular heat with the least expendi- 
ture of fuel, must generally he the best ; and, if the truth of this position 
be admitted, it will be very easy to prove that few of our forcing-houses 
are at present even moderately well constructed. I therefore think that 
if plans and descriptions of such forcing-houses as theory and practice 
piuve to have been properly constructed for the culture of every different 
species of fruit were published by the Horticultural Society, much useful 
information might be conveyed to the practical gard^ier. Under these 
impressions I send the following description of a vinery in which the most 
abundant crops of grapes have been perfectly ripened within less time, 
and with less expenditure of fuel, than I have witnessed In any other 
instance* 

It is well known that the sun operates most powerfully in the fordng- 

house when its rays fall most perpendicularly on the roof ; because the 
quantity of light tliat glances off wilhout entering the house is propor- 
tionate Lo the degree of obliquity with which it strikes upon tlie surface 
of the glass ; and it is, therefore, important to every builder of a forcing- 
house to know by what elevation of the roof the greatest quantity of light 
can be made to pass through it. To ascertain this point I have made 
niany experiments, and the result of them has satisfied me that, in 
latitude 52*, the best elevation is about that of 34 degrees ; and relative 

»2 
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to that elevation the position of the sun, m different parts of the year, 
will bo nearly aa represented m the annexed sketch, which is taken from 
the vinery T have mentioned. About the middle of May, the elevation 
of the sun will nearly correspond with that of tho asterisk A, and in the 
beginning of June, and again early in July, it will be vertical at B ; an(l 
at Midsummer it will, at C, be only six degrees from being vertical. Tho 
asterisk 1> points out its position at the equinoxes, and E its position in 
Midwinter. 




In this building, which is forty feet long, and is heated by a single 
fire-place, the flue frocs entirely round without tfnicliing the walls ; and 
in tho front a space of two foot is loft between the llae and the wall, in 
the middle of which space the vines, which are trained to the roofs about 
eleven inches from the glass, are planted ; and, as both the wall and flue 
are placed on arehes, the vines are enabled to extend their roots in every 
direetion, whilst, in the spring, their growth is greatly exoited by the 
heat which their roots and stems receive from the fine. Air is generally 
admitted at the ends only, where all the sashes are made to slide to 
afford a free passage of air through the house, when necessary to prevent 
the grapes becoming mouldy in damp seasons. About four feet of the 
upper end of every third light of the roof is ni.ide to lift up, ini,' 
attached by hiuges to the wood-work on the top of the back wail,) to 
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give air in the event of very hot and calm weather ; for I prefer giving 
air by lifting up the lights to letting them elide down, because, when the 
fomer method is adopted, no additional shade is thrown on the pUmts. 

The preceding plan is here partieularly recommended for a vinery 

only ; but I am confident that, by sinking the front wall below the level 
of the ground and making a small change in the form of the bark-bed, 
the same elevation of roof may be made equally apjli -lIjL ' t j liie pine-stove, 
and that no upright front glass ought, in any case wliatever, to be used ; 
for light can always be more beneficially admitted by adding to the length 
of the roof, if that be properly elevated ; and much expcnce may be 
saved both in the building and in fad* For forcing the peach or nectarine 
I must, however, observe that 1 think any house of the preceding dimen- 
lioiis wholly improper ; and I propose to submit a plan for the improved 
eulture of those fruits to the Horticultural Society at a future opportunity* 
The vine often bleeds excessively when pruned in an improper season, 
or when accidentally wounded, and I believe no mode of stopping the 
flow of the sap is at present known to gardeners. I therefore mention 
the following, which I discovered many years ago, and have ahvjiys 
practised with success : — if to four parts of scraped cheese be added 
one part of calcined oyster shells, or other pure calcareous earth, and 
this composition be pressed strongly into the pores of the wood, the 
sap will instantly cease to flow; so that the largest branch may of course 
be taken off at any season with safety. 



XVIII— ON THE MANAGEMENT OF THE ONION. 

[head before the HoaTicuLTURAL Society, April ith, 1^09.] 

Tub first object of the Horticultural Society being to point out 
improvements in the culture of those plants which are extensively useful 
to the public, I send a few remarks on the management of one of these, the 
mon : which both constitutes one of the hnmble luxuries of the poor, and 
finds its way, in various forms, to the tables of the affluent and luxurious. 

Every bulboua-rooted plant, and indeed every plant which produces 
leaves, and lives longer than one year, generates, in one season, the sap, 
or vegetable blood, which composes the leaves and roots of the succeed- 
ing spring ; and when the sap has accumulated during one or more 
seasons, it is ultimately expended in the production of blossoms and 
seeds* This reserved sap is deposited in, and composes in a great 
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measure, the bulb; and the quantity accumulated, as well as the perbd 
required for its accumulation, varies greatly in the stivnc .species of plant, 
under more or less favourable circnmstancos. Thus the onion, in the 
south of Europe, acquires a much larger size during the long and warm 
summers of Spain and Portugal, in a single season, than the colder 
climate of England; but mider the following mode of oultnre, whieh I 
have long praotised, two aummen in England produce neariy the eflbct 
of (me in Spain or Portugal, and the onion assumes nearly the form 
and size of those thence imported. 

Seeds of the Spanish or Portugal onion are sown at the usual period 
in the spring, very thickly, and in poor soil ; generally under the shade 
of a fruit-tree ; and in such situations the bulbs, in the autumn, are rarely 
found much to exceed the size of a large pea. These arc then taken 
from the ground, and preserved till the succeeding sprmg, when they are 
planted at equal distances from each other, and they afford plants which 
differ from those raised immediately from seed, only in possessing much 
greater strength and vigour, owing to the quantity of previously generated 
sap being much greater in the bulb than in the seed. The bulbs, thus 
raised, often exceed considerably five inches in diameter, and being more 
mature, they are with more certainty preserved, in a Btate of perfect 
soundness, through the winter than those raisetl iiom seed in a single 
season. The same effects are. in some measure, produced by sowing the 
' seeds in August, as is often done ; but the crops often perish during the 
winter, and the ground becomes oompresBed and saddened {U> use an 
antiquated term) by the winter rains ; and I have in consequence always 
found that any given weight of this plant may be obtained, with less 
oxpence.to the grower, by the mode of culture I recommend, than by 
any other which I have seen practised. 



XIX.— ON POTATOES. 
IRead before the Uorticultcral Society, February 6, 1810.] 

T.\ a paper lately read before the Society, I described a method of 
cultivating early varieties of the potato, by which any of those, which 
do not usually blossom, may be made to produce seeds* and thus afford 
the means of obtaining many early varieties. I also offered a conjecture, 
that varieties of moderately early habits, and luxuriant growth, might 
be formed, which would be found well adapted to field-culture, and be 
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ready to be taken from the aoQ in the end of August, or the beginning of 
September; bo that the fanner might be allowed ample time to prepare 
the same ground for a erop of wheat* I am now enabled to state, that 
the BQceees of the experiment has in both cases fully answered every 

expectation that I had formed. 

The facts that I liavc stated in the paper above referred to, and more 
fully in the Pfiildsophical Traiisactwm, are, I believe, sufficient to prove, 
that the same fluid, or sap, gives existence alike to the tuber, and the 
blossom and seeds, and that whenever a plant of the potato affords 
either seeds or blossoms, a diminution of the crop of tubers, or an 
increased expenditure of the riches of the soil, must necessarily take 
pUoe. It has also been proved by others, as well as myself, that the 
crop of tubers is increased by destroying the fruit-stalks and immature 
blossoms as soon as they appear, and I therefore conceived that consider- 
able advantages would arise, if varieties of sufficiently luxuriant growth 
and large produce, for general culture, could be formed, which would 
never produce blossoms. 

I have since had the gratification to find that such are readily obtained, 
hy ihc means which I have detailed, and I am disposed to annex more 
importance to the improvement of our most useful plants, than any 
writer on agriculture has hitherto done; because whatever increased 
value is thus added to the produce of the soil, is obtained without any 
increased expence or labour, and therefore is just so much added to 
individual and national wealth. 

I formerly supposed that all varieties of the potato, which ripened 
early in the autumn, would necessarily v^tate early in the ensuing 
spring, and could therefore be fit for use only during winter; but I have 
found that the habit of acquiring maturity early in the autumn, is by no 
means necessarily connected >vith the habit of vegetating early in the 
Bpring ; and thereibre by a proper selection of varieties, the season of 
planting crops, for all purposes, may be extended from the beginning of 
March, nearly to the middle of May, and each variety be committed to 
the soil exactly at the most advantageous period. 

A variety, however, lahich does not vegetate till kite in the spring, and 
which ripens early in the autumn, cannot 1 conclude, particularly in dry 
soils and seasons, aflbrd so large a produce as one which vegetates more 
early : I, nevertheless, obtained so large a crop from one which vegetates 
remarkably late in the spring, and ripens rather early in the autumn, that 
I wan induced to ascertain, by weighing, to what the pro<luce would have 
amounted had the crop extended over an acre, and I found that it would 
have been 21 tons, i 1 cwt. SO lb. or 48,352 lbs. 
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In this eideulatlon the external rows, which derived anporior advantage 

from air and light, were excluded. No more manure, or culture, than 
is usually given, had been employed, for the crop waa not planted with 
any intention of having it weighed : the wet summer was, however, very 
favourable. 

1 am not acquainted with the ordinary amount of the weight of a good 
crop of potatoes, upon an acre of gnmnd in a favourable soil, when well- 
manured and cultivated ; but I am oonfideot» that it may generally be 
made to exceed twenty tons, by a proper selection of varieties : and if 
four pounds of good potatoes afford, as is generally supposed, at least as 
much nutriment as one pound of wheat, the produce of an acre of 
potatoes, such as I have described, is capable of supporting as large a 
population, as eight acres of wheat, admitting the calculation of Mr, 
Arthur Youner, that the average produce of an acre of wheat is 22^ 
bushels or 1440 lbs. ; and as an acre of wheat will certainly support as 
large a number of people as five acres of permanent pasture, it foUowa, 
that an acre of potatoes affords as much food for mankind, as forty aeres 
of permanent pasture: an important subject for coDsideration, in a 
country where provisions are scarce and dear, and where so high bounties 
on pasture are paid in the form of taxes on tillage, that the extent of 
permanent j)a8ture is certainly and consoqiiently increasing : and it must 
increase, under existing circumstances ; for it pays a higher rent to 
the landlord, and rolieves the farmer from much labour, anxiety, and 
vexation. 

To what extent a crop of potatoes will generally be increased by the 
total prevention of aU disposition to blossom, the soil and variety being, 
in all other respects, the same, it is difficult to conjecture ; but 1 imagine 
that the expenditure of sap in the production of fruit-stalks and blossoms 

alone would be sufficient to occadon an addition, of at least an ounce, to 

the weight of the tubers <^f each plant, and if (\'ich square yard were to 
contain eight plants, as in the crop I have mentioned, the incre.ised 
produce of an acre would considerably exceed a ton, and of course 
be sufficient, in almost all cases, to pay the rent of the gi'ound. 

I do not know how far other parts of England are well supplied with 
good varieties of potatoes ; but those cultivated in my neighbourhood in 
Herefordshire and Shropshire, are generally very bad. Many of them 
have been introduced from Ireland, and to that climate they are 
probably well adapted ; for the Irish planter is secure from frost from 
the eiid of April nearly to the end oi ISoveuibtr : but in England, the 
potato is never safe from frost till near the end of ^lay ; indeed I have 
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seen the kavet and stems of a crop, in » very low situation, oompletely 
destroyed as late as the 13th of June» and they aro generallj injured 
before the middle, and sometimes in the first week of September. 

The Irish varieties, being excessively kite, are ahiiost always killed by 
the frost whilst in full blossom ; when omiLting all consideration of the 
useless expenditure of maDnrf% it may justly be (luestioin I whether the 
tubers of such plants, being immature, can afford as nutritive, or as 
wholesome food, as others which have aoquized a state of perfect 
maturity. 

The preoedmg statonent will, I trust, point out to the Horticultural 
Society the unportanoe of obtaining i&proTed varieties of the potato, 
and I believe no plant existing to he more extensively capable of improve* 
ment, relatively to the climate of KngUind ; and if practical evidence 

were wanted to prove the extent, to which the culture of the potato is 
calculated to increase and support the population of a country, Ireland 
most amply affords it ; where poj)ulation has increased amongst the 
Catholic poor, with almost unprecedented rapidit}, within the last 
twenty years, under the pressure of more distress and misery, than has 
perhaps been felt in any other spot in Europe. 

1 shall conclude my present communication with some remarks upon 
the origin and cure of a disease^ the Curl, which a few years ago destroyed 
many of our best varieties of the potato ; and to the attacks of which 
every good variety will probably be subject. 

I observed that several kinds of potatoes, dry and farinaceous in their 
nature, which I cultivated, produced curled leaves, whilst those of other 
kinds, which were soft and aqueous, were perfectly well formed ; whence 
I was led to suspect, that the disease originated in the preteruaturally 
inspissated state of the sap in the dry and farinaceous varieties. I con- 
ceived that the sap, if not sufficient ly fluid, might stagnate in, and close, 
the fine vessels of the leaf during its growth and extension, and thus 
occasion the irregular contractions which constitute this disease ; and this 
conclusion, which I drew many years ago, is perfectly consbtent with the 
opinions I have subsequently entertained, respecting the formation of 
leaves. I therefore suffered a quantity of potatoes, the produce almost 
wholly of diseased plants, to remain in the heap, where they had been 
preserved during winter, till each tuber had emitted shoots of three or 
four inches long. These were then carefully detached, with their fibrous 
roots, from the tubers, aud were committed to the soil ; where having 
little to subsist upon, except water, I concluded the cause of the disease, 
if it were the too great thickness of the sap, would be effectually removed; 
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and I had the aatisfactioii to olnerve, that not a single curled leaf vm 

produced ; though inorc than nine-tenths of the plants, which the same 
identical tiibcih hubsccjuuntly produced, were much diseased. 

In the spring of 180S, Sir John Sinclair informed me that a gardener 
in ScoUaud^ Mr. Crozer, had discovered a method of preveating the ourl, 
by taking up the tubera before they are nearly full grown, and conse- 
quently before they became farinaceous. Mr. Grazer, therefore, and 
myself, appear to have arrived at the same point by very difeent routes; 
for by taking his potatoes, whflst immature, from the parent stems, he 
probably retained the sap nearly in the state to which my mode of 
culture reduced it. I therefore conclude, that the opinions I first 
formed, are well founded ; and that the disease may bo always re?ii*n - i 
by the means I employed, and its return prevented by those adopted by 
Mr. Crozer. 



XX.^N THE CONSTRUCTION OP PBACH.HOCJSBS. 

IRead bejore the Ho&ticolturai. Socikty, AprU Zrd, IgtO.J 

ScAiu-KLY rui\ ti uit can be raised in gi'cater abundance, or with fewer 
chances of tail are, than the peach in a forcing-house; where the insects, 
which often prove so formidable in the open air, are easily destroyed, and 
where the tree is subject to scarcely any other disease than the mildew; 
and I have reason to believe, that the appearance of this disease may, in 
general, be very easily prevented by selection of proper soilt and by 
proper management. But though a crop of peaches, or nectarines, ia 
very easily obtained under glass, experience seems to have proved that 
neither of these fruits acquire perfection, either in richness or flavour, 
unless they be exposed to the full influence of the Bun, duiing their last 
.sweiinifr, witliout the intervention of the glass. It has consequently been 
the practice, in some gardens, to take off the lights wholly before the 
fruit begins to ripen ; and in warm seasons, and favourable situations, 
this mode of management succeeds perfectly welL But in the ooidsr 
parts of EngUmd this cannot be done; and if the weather, in any part, 
prove cold and wet, just after the fights are taken off, the growth of the 
fruit is suddenly checked, and its quality greatly injured : and I have 
never met with the peach in so much perfection, as when it has been 
raibed ni a hou^ie wiierc it could be convenientiy exposed to the sun in 
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warm and bright days, and fieeluded from the oold night air, and rain ; 
whieh mode of management can, I think, be adopted most conveniently 
ID a house oonstructed according to the annexed sketch and dimensions, 
and the following directions. 




As the lights, to be moved to the required extent with facility, must 
necessarily be short, the back wall of the house must scarcely extend nine 
feet in height; and this height raises the rafters sufficiently hi|^ to 
permit the tallest person to walk with perfect convenience under them. 
The lights are dirided in the middle, at the point A, and the lower 
are made to slide down to the point D, and the upper to the point 
A*. The Hue enters on the east or west end, as most convenient, 
and passes within six inches of the east and west wall ; hut not within 
less than two feet of tlio low front wall ; and it returns in a parallel 
line through the middle of the house, in the direction either east 
or west, and goes out at the point at which it entered. The house 
takes two rows of peach or nectarine trees, one of which is trained 
on trellises, with intervals between, for the gardener to piiss, parallel 
with the dotted line C. These trees must be planted between the flue 
and the front waU ; and the other row near the back wall, against whieh 
they are to be trained. 

If early varieties be planted in the front, and the earliest where the 
flue first enters, those being trained innnediately over the flue and at <i, 
small distance above it, will ripen first ; and if the lower lights be drawn 

* A bar of wood must extend from D to B, opposite the middle of each lower light, to lup- 
port it when drawn down. 
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down in fine weather, to the point B, every pan of the fruit on the treet, 
which aro trained nearly horiaontaUy, along the dotted line Of will receive 
the fuU inflnenee of the aun. The upper lighta most be moved, aa usual, 
by cords and pulleys ; and if these be let down to the point A, after the 
froit on the front trees is gathered, every part of the trees on the back 
wall will be fully exposed to the sun, at any period of the spring and 
summer, after the middle of April, without the intervention of the glass. 
A single fire-place will be sufficient for a house of 50 feet long ; and T 
believe the foregoing plan an 1 (liin* n-^i ,u.m will be found to combine more 
advantages than can ever bo obtained in a higher or wider house. 

Both the walls and flue must stand on arches^ to permit the roots of 
the trees to extend themselves in every direction, beyond the limits of 
the walls; for whatever be the more remote causes of mildew, the 
immediate cause generally appears to be want of moisture beneath the 
soil, particulazly if it be combined with excess of moisture, or dampness, 
above it. In experiments which I have made to discover the cause of 
mildew, in other plants, I have found that noUiing so e^ctually prevents 
its appeanmee as abundant moisture beneath the soil ; and many gar- 
deners, who liavo liad the misfortune to cultivate the peach in situations 
where the roots, at a small depth beneath the soil, were destroyed by 
water (lurinn; winter, or where the same effect was produced by the 
unfavourable nature of the subsoil, must havo observed the injurious 
effects of mildew. 

1 shall conclude my paper with observing, that I have never seen the 
peach in so great a state of perfection, as when cultivated very nearly 
according to the preceding directions: and I estimate so highly the 
advantages of bringing forward the fruit under glass, till it is nearly full- 
grown, and then exposing it to the stronger stimulus of sunshine, without 
the intervention of the glass, and excluding it from rain and dews, that I 
believe the peach might be thus ripened in greater perfection at St. 
Petersburg, in a house properly adapted to the latitude of that place, 
than in the open air at Home or ^Naples. 
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XXI.~A COKCISB VIBW OF THE THEORY RESPECTING TE6ETATI0N* 
LATELY ADVANCED IN THE PHILOSOPHICAL TRANSACTIONS, ILLUS- 
TRATED IN THE CULTURE OF THE MELON. 

[J?#arf hiifwn &0 Hosrccvi.TtJK4ii Socicnr, Jawxrjf 2, 18]!.] 

The council of the HortionltunJ Sodetjr having desired that I would 
send to the society a general view of my Theory of VegetabU Physiology^ 
which has been published by the Royal Society, I have great pleasure in 
obeying their wishes ; and concciv in:^ that I shall bo able to render it 
more clear and useful, by making it ilhistrative of the proper culture of 
some particular plant, and by referring the reader to the papers in the 
Philosophical Trmuactiom for evidence in support of the circumstaneeB 
Btated,— I have for this purpose chosen the melon. 

A seed, exclusive of its seed-coats^ consists of one or more cotyledons, 
a plumule or bud, and the caudex or stem of the (uture plant} which has 
generally, though erroneously, been called its radicle In these organs, 
but principally in the cotyledons, is deposited as much of the concrete 
sap of the parent plant as is sufficient to feed its offspring, till that has 
attached it.solf to the soil, and become capable of absorbing and assimi- 
lating new matter. 

The plumule differs from the bud of tlie parent plant in possesf-intr a 
new and independent life, and thence in assuming, in its subsequent 
growth, different habits from those of the parent plant. Tho oi^gani^^ iblo 
matter which is given by the parent to the of&pring in this case, probably 
escists in the cotyledons of the seed, in the same state as it exists in the 
alburnum of treee ; and, like that, it apparently undergoes considerable 
changes before it becomes the true circulating fluid of the plant ; in some 
it becomes saccharine, in others acrid and bitter, during germination t. 
In this process the vital fluid Is drawn from the cotyledons into the 
caudex of the plumule or bud, through vessels which correspond with 
those of the bark of the future tree, and are indeed perfect cortical 
vessels |. From the point of the caudex springs tlie first root, which, at 
this period, consists wholly of bark and medulla, without any alburnous 
or woody matter : and, if uninterrupted by any opposing body, it 
descends in a straight line towards the centre of the earth, in whatever 
position the seed has been placed, provided it has been permitted to 
vegetate at rest}. 

Soon after the first root has been emitted, the caudex elongates, and 
takmg a direction diametrically opposite to that of the root, it raises, in 

• 8«e aboT«, No. Xli. f Above, No. V. I Above, No. XII. $ Above, No. XU. 
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& great many kinds of plants, the cotyledons out of the soil, which then 
beoome the seminal leaves of the young plant*. During this period the 
young plant derives nutriment ahnost wholly from the cotyledons or seed- 
leaves, and if those be destroyed it perishes. Gravitation, by opcratiiijE^ 
on bodies differently organised and of different modes of growth, appears 
rd once the cause wliy, in the preceding case, the root descends, and why 
the elongated plumule ascends 'f'. 

The bark of the root now begins to execute its office of depositing 
albumous or woody matter ; and as socm as this is foimed, the sap, 
which had hitherto descended only through the cortical vessels, begins to 
ascend through the alburnum. The plumule in consequence elongates, 
its leaves enlarge and unfold, and a set of vessels, which did not exist in 
the root, are now brought into action. These, which I have called the 
central vessels, surround the medulla, and, between it and the bark, form 
a circle, upon \viiicli the alburnum is deposited by the bark, in the form 
of wedgC5?, or like the stones of an arch I. Through these vessels, which 
diverge into the leaf-stalks, the sap ascends, and is disperseil through the 
vessels and parenchymatous substance of the leaf; and, in this organ, 
the fluid recently absorbed from the soil becomes converted into the true 
sap or blood of the plant ; and as this fluid, during germination, descended 
from the cotyledons and seed-leaves of the plant, it now descends from 
its proper leaves, and adds, in its descent, to the bulk of the stem and 
th( owth of the roots. Alburnum is also deposited in the stem of the 
plant, below the proper leaves, as it was previouisly deposited below 
the seed-loaves ; and from this spring other centi'al vessels, which give 
existence to, and feed, other leaves and buds §. 

A considerable part of the ascending fluid must necessarily have been 
recently absorbed from the soil ; but in the alburnum it becomes mixed 
with the true sap of the plant, a portion of which, during its descent 
down the bark, appears to secrete into the alburnum through passages 
correspondent to the anastomosing vessels of the animal economy ||. For 
as the cotyledons or seed-leaves first afforded the organisable matter 
which composed the first proper leaves, so these, when full-grown, prepare 
the fluid which generates other young leaves ; the health and growth of 
which are as nuich dependent on the older leaves as those, when first 
formed, were upon the cotyledons^. 

The power of each proper leaf to generate sap, in any given species 
and variety of plant, appears to be in the compound ratio of its width, 

* See above, No. VII. t Above, No. VII. X Above, No. II. § Above, No*. U. aud V. 

j| Above, No. IX. ^ Above, No. V. 
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iti thioknoBS, snd the exposure of its uppmr surfaoe to light in proper 
temperatnre. Aa the growth of the plant proeeeds, the numher and 
width of the mature leaves increase rapidly in proportion to the number 

of younGC leaves to be formed ; and the creation consc<juently exceeds the 
expenditure of true sap. Tliis therefore accumulates during a succession 
of weeks, or months, or j'oars, according to the natural habits and 
duration of the plant, varying considerably according to the soil and 
climate in which eael^ individual grows ; and the sap thus generated is 
deposited in the bulb of the tulips in the tuber of the potato, in the 
fibrous roots of grasses, and in the alburnum of trees, during winter, 
and is dispersed through their foliage and bark during the spring and 
summer 

As soon as the plant has attained its age of puberty, a portion of its 
sap is expended in the productioii of blossoms and fruit. These originate 
from and are fed by central vessels, apparently similar to those of the 
succulent annual shoot and leaf-stalk, and which probably convey a 
similar fluid ; for a bunch of grapes grew and ripened when grafted upon 
a leafHStalk ; and a succulent young shoot of the vine, under the same 
circumstances, ac(|Utted a growth of many feet f. 

The fruit, or seed-vessel, appears to be generated wholly by the pre- 
pared sap of the pUnt, and its chief office to be that of adapting the 
fluids, which ascend into it, to afford proper nutriment to the seed it 
coDtains:^. 

I proceed to ofiTer some observations upon the proper culture of the 

melon. 

There is not, I believe, any species of fruit at present cultivated in the 
gardens of this country, which so rarely acquires the greatest degree of 
perfection, which it is capable of acquiring in our dimate, as the melon. 
It is generally found so defective both in richness and flavour, that it ill 
repays the expence and trouble of its culture ; and my own gardener, 
though not defective in skill or attention, had generally so little success, 
that I had given him orders not to plant melons again. Attending, 
however, after my orders were given, more clos«:'ly to his mode of culture, 
and to that of other gardeners in my neighbourhood, 1 thought I saw 
soffioient cause for the want of flavour in the fruit, in the want of efficient 
foliage; and appealing to experiment, I have had ample reason to think 
my opinions well founded. 

The leaves of the melon, as of every other plant, naturally arrange 
themselves so as to present, with the utmost advantage, their upper 

• See above, No. XI L f Ahow, Nos. liU and IV. X Above, No. II. 
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Mirfaoes to the light : and if, by any meana, the position of the plant n 
ehanged, the leavee, as long as they are young and vigorons, make eflhrts 
to regain their propor podtion. But the extended branches of tlie melon 
plant, particularly under glass, are slender and feeble ; its leaves are 
broad and heavy, and its leaf-stalks long ; so that if the leaves be onoe 
removed, oitlicr by the weifrht of water from the watering-pot, the hand 
of the gardener in pruning or eradicating weeds, or any other cause, 
from tlieir proper position, thcv never regain it ; and in coimequonce, a 
large portion of that fohage, which preceded, or was formed at the same 
period with the blossoms, and which nature intended to generate gap to 
feed the fruit, becomes diseased and sickly, and consequently out of office, 
before the fruit aoqttires maturity. 

To remedy this defect, I placed my pUmts at greater distances from 
each other than my gardener bad previously done, putting a single plant 
under each light, the glass of which was six feet long by four wlde^ 
The beds were formed of a sufficient depth of rich mould to ensure 
tlio vigorous growth oi ih(; plant : and tlic mould was,' as usual, covered 
with brick-tiles, over which the branches were conducted in every 
direction, so as to present the largest possible width of foliage to the 
light. Many small hooked pegs, such as the slender branches of the 
beech, the birob, and hazel, readily afford, had been previously provided; 
and by these, M'hich passed into the mould of the bed, between the tiles, 
the branches of the plants were secured from being disturbed from their 
first position. The leaves were also held ereot» and at an equal distance 
from the glass, and enabled, if slightly moved firom their jftoper position, 
to regain it. 

I, however, still found that the leaves sustained great injury from the 
weight of the water falling from the watering-pot : and I therefore 
ordered the water to be poured, from a Vessel of a proper construction, 
upon the brick-tiles, between the leaves, without at all toudiing them; 
and thus managed, I had the plca5>inro to see, that the foliage remained 
erect and healthy. The fruit also grew with very extraordinary rapidity, 
ripened in an unusually short time, and acquired a degree of perfection, 
which I had never previously seen. 

As soon as a suffieient quantity of fruit (between twenty and thirty 
pounds) on each pbmt is set, I would recommend the further production 
of fdiage to be prevented, by pmching off the lateral shoots as soon as 
produced} wherever more foliage cannot be exposed to the light. No 
part of the full-grown leaves should ever be destroyed before the fruit is 
gathered unless they injure each other, by being too much crowded 
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iogotlior ; foF esoh l6Af« when full growOj however distant from the fruit, 
and growing on a diBtinet branch of the phmt, still oontributes to its 

support ; and hence it ariBOS, that when a plant has as ^eat a number 

of crowing fruit iipoii part of its branches, aa it is capable of feeding, the 
1 1 . oiiis upon otiicr branches, which extend in an opposite direction, 
prove abortive. 

The variety of melon, whicli I exclusively cultivate, is little known in 
this countryy and was imported from Salonioa by Mr. Hawkins. Its form 
is nearly spherical^ when the fruit is most perfect, and without any 
depressions upon its surface; its colour approaohiog to that of gold, and 
its fledi perfectly white. It requues a much greater state of maturity 
than any other variety of its species, and continues to improve m flavour 
and richness, till it becomes externally soft, and betrays nonie symptoms 
of incipient decay. The consistence of its flesli in then nearly that of a 
water-melon, and it is so sweet, that few will think it improved by the 
addition of sugar. The weight of a good melon of this variety is about 
seven pounds. 



XXII,-OiN THE ADVANTAGES OF EMFLOil.NG VEGETABLE MATTER AS 

MANURE IN A FRESH STATE. 

{^Read before the Houticultural Society, January Gth, 1812 ] 

Writers upon agriculture, both in ancient and modem times, have 
dwelt much upon the advantages of collecting largo quantities of vegetable 
matter to form manure ; whilst scarcely any thing has been written upon 
the state of decomposition, in which decaying v^petable snbstances can 
be employed, most advantageously, to afford food to living plants. Both 
the fanner and gardener, till lately, thought that such manures ought 
Dot to be deposited in the soil till putrefaction had nearly destroyed all 
organic texture ; and this epiuion is, perhaps, still entertained by a 
majority of gardeners ; it is, however, wholly unfounded. Cari>ivori)us 
animals, it is well known, receive most nutriment from the flesh of other 
animals, when they obtain it most nearly in the state in which it exists 
as part of a living body ; and the experiments I shall proceed to state, 
afford evidence of considerable weight, that many vegetable substances 
are best calcukted to re-assume an oiganio living state, when they are 
least changed and decomposed by putrefaction. 

I had been engaged, in the year 1810, in some experiments, from 

0 
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which 1 hoped to obtain new varieties of the plum ; but only ooe of the 
bloesoms) upon which I had operated, escaped the exoeaahre aeverity of 
the firaat in the spring. The seed, which this aflbided, haring been 
preseired in mould durinj^ the winter, was, in Mareh^ placed in a small 

garden-pot, which was nearly filled with the living leaves and roots of 
grassop, mixed with a sin.ill quantity of earth ; and this was suihciontly 
covered ^\'ith a layer of mould, wlilch contained the rootH only of f^aBses, 
to prevent, in a great measure, the growth of the plants which were 
buried. The pot, which contained about one-eixteenth of a square foot 
of mould and living vegetable matter, was placed under glass, but without 
artificial heat, and the plant appeared above the soil in the end of April 
It was three times, during the summer, removed into a larger pot, and 
each time supplied with the same matter to feed upon ; and in the end 
of October its roots occupied about the .space of one-third of a square 
foot, its height above the surface of the mould being then nine feet 
soven inclies. 

In the beginaing of June, a .small piece of ground was .planted with 
.potatoes of an early variety, and in some rows green fern, and in others 
nettles, were employed instead of other manure ; and, subsequently, as 
the early potatoes were taken up for use, thdr tops were buried in rows 
in the same manner, and potatoes of the preceding year were placed 
upon them, and covered in the usual way. The days being then long, 
the ground warm, and the decomposing green leaves and stems affording 
abundant moisture, the plants acquired their full growth in an unusually 
short time, and afforded an abundant produce ; and the remaining part 
of the summer proved more than sufficient to mature potatoes of an early 
variety. The market-gardener may, probably, employ the tops of his 
early potatoes, and other green vegetable substances, in this way, with 
much advantage. 

In these experiments, the plum-stone was placed to vegetate in the 
turf of the alluvial soil of a meadow, and the potatoes grew in ground 

which, though not rich, was not poor ; and, tlicrefore, some objections 
may be made to the conclusions I am disposed to tlraw in favour of recent 
vegetable substances, as manures. The following experiment is, however, 
I thiuk, decisive. 

I received, from a neighbouring farmer, a field naturally barren, and 
so much exhausted by ill management, that the two ]»'6oeding crops had 
not returned a quantity of com equal to that which had been sowed upon 
it. An adjoining i>lantation afforded me a large quantity of fern, which 
I proposed to employ as manure for a crop of turnips. This was out 
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between the 10th uid 20th of June; hot as the smaU cotyledons of the 
tuniip-feed affiard Httle to feed the yonng plant ; and as the soil, omng 
to its extreme poverty, oould not yield mueh nntriment, I thought it 
neoeesary to phioe the fern a few days in a heap, to ferment sufficiently 

to destroy life in it, and to produce an exudation of its juieee ; and it 
was then committed, in rows, to the soil, and the turnip-seed deposited, 
with a drilling machine, over it. 

Some adjoining rows were manured with the black vegetable mould 
obtained from the site of an old wood pile, mixed with the slender 
branches of trees in every stage of decomposition, the quantity placed in 
eadi row appearing to me to exceed, more than four times, the amount 
of the vegetable mould, whidi the green fern, if equally decomposed, 
would have yielded. The crop succeeded in both cases; but the plants 
npon the green fern grew with greatly more rapidity than the others, 
and even than those which had been manured mth the produce of my 
fold and stable-yard, and were distinguishable, in the autumn, from the 
plants in every other part of the fidd, by the deeper shade of their 
foliage. 

1 had made, in preceding years, many similar experiments with small 
trees (particularly those of the mulberry when bearing fruit in jtots), with 
similar results : but I think it unnecessary to trespass on the time of the 
Society by stating these experiments, conceiving those I have mentioned 
to be sufficient to show that any given quantity of vegetable matter can 
generally be employed, in its recent and oiganised state, with much more 
advantage than when it has been decomposed, and no inconsiderable 
part of its component parts has been discnpated and lost^ during the 
progress of the putrefoetiive fermentation. 



XXllL— ON FACIL1TAT1N(^ THE EMISSION OF ROOTS FROM LAYERS. ' ( 
iRead bqfors the HoKTiciri.TU&AL Socixty, Febmary UK 1812.] 

It is my custom, annually, to repeat every experiment that occurs to 
me, liom wfatdi I have reason to expect information either in opposition 
to, or in favour of, the opinions I have advanced respecUng the genera- 
tion and motion of the sap in trees ; and one of these experiments 

appearing to point out an improvenmt in the propagation of such trees by 

layering, as do not readily emit roots by that process, I send the following 
statement, under the hope that it may be acceptable to the Horticultural 
Society. 

o2 
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I have cited, in a former oommunieation*, a part of the evidence upon 
which I have inferred that the eap of trees descends from their leaves 
through the bark ; and I shall here only observe, in support of that 

opinion, that if a pieco of bark be cverywhore detached from the tree, 
except at its upper end, it will deposit, under proper manacrenient. as 
much, or nearly as much wood, upon iis interior furfaeo, as it will if it 
retain its natural position i and tliat tho sap which generates the woo^i, 
deposited in the preceding circumstances, must descend through the 
bark, as it cannot be derived from any other source. 

When a layer is prepared, and deposited in the ground, the progress 
of the 8ap» in its descent towards the original roots, is intercepted upon 
the side where the partially detached part, or tongue, of the layer is 
divided from the branch ; and this intercepted sap is, in consequence, 
generally soon emjdoyed in the formation of new roots. 13ut there are 
many species of trees which do not readily emit roots by this mode of 
treatment ; and I suspected that, wherever roots are not emitted by 
layers, the sap, which descends from the leaves, must eseape almost wholly 
through the remaining portion of bark, which connects the layer with the 
parent plant. I therefore attempted, in the last and the preceding 
spring, to accelerate the emission of roots by layers of trees of diffi^rent 
species which do not reaUy emit roots, by the following means, having' 
detached the tongue of the layers from the branches in the usual 
manner. 

Soon after Midsummer, when the leaves ui>on the layers had ac(juireil 
their full growth, and were, according to my hypothesis, in the act of 
generatinfl^ the true sap of the plant, the layers were taken out of the 
soil, and I found that those of several species of trees did not indicts 
any disposition to generate roots, a small portion of cellular bark only 
having issued from the interior surface of the bark in the wounded parts. 
I therefore took measures to prevent the return of the sap through the 
bark, from the layers to the parent trees, by making, round each branch, 
two circular incisions through the bark, immediately above the space 
where the tongue of the layer had been detached ; and the b.ii k between 
these incisions, which were about twice t\ie diameter of the branch apart, 
was taken off. The surface of the decorticated spaces was then scraped 
with a knife, to prevent the reproduction of the bark, and the layers were 
recommitted to the soil ; and at the end of a month I bad the pleasure 
to observe that roots had been abundantly emitted by every one. In 
other instances, I obtained the same results by simply scraping off, at ths 

• i^age 190. 
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same aeasoiiy a portion of the bark, imnmdiifctely at the baae of the toogue 
of the layers^ without taking them out af the ground. 

By the preoeding mode of raaoagement> the aeoeadkig fluid 10 permitted 
to pftSB freely into the hiyer to promote its growth, and to return till the 
period arriTes at which layers generally begin to emit roots; the return 
of the sap through the bark is then interrupted, and roots are, in conse- 
(juencCj emitted i and I entertain little doubt tliat good plants of trees, 
of almost every species, may be thus obtained at the end of a single season. 
I wish it, howevtr, to be understood, that my e.vperiments have been 
confined to comj)ariitively few species of trees ; and that X am not much 
in the habit of oultivating trees of difficult propagation. 



XXIT.^N TH£ PREVENTION OP THE IHSBASB CALLED THE CVBL IN 

THE POTATOE. 

iStad be,^fit tk« HoaneuLTOBAi. Socibtt, Fgirwtrp 3iuf» 1813.] 

The rough and uneven surface of the leaf, whieli in excess, indicates, 
and indeed constitutes, the disease ealkii the curl in the potatoe, appears 
to exist in, and to form an essential eliaracteristic of, every good variety of 
that plant ; for 1 have never found a single variety, with perfectly smooth 
and polished leaves, which possessed any degree of excellence ; and I 
have endeavoured to prove, in a former oommunication *, that the 
rough and crumpled state of the leaf probably origmatee in the pre- 
ternaturally inspissated state of the fluid, in the Arm and farinaceous 
potatoe. Those varieties are, however, generally most productive and 
grow with the greatest luxurianoe, of which the leaves are smooth and 
polished ; and this point tends to prove, that the smooth leaf is a more 
perfect and efficient organ than the rough one; the latter iutUcating 
601110 degree of approximation to disease. 

I iiave stated, in another paper f , that I obtained a second crop of 
potatoes by planting those of an early variety in the same soil from 
which a crop of the same variety had been takeii} in the month of 
July; and that 1 had employed^ with success, the tops of those taken 
up» with green fern and nettles, as manure. But I found the tubera 
produced by those last planted to be much more soft and watery, 
when boiled, than others of the same variety, and cons^uenily much 
isferior in value for every culinary purpose ; and therefore, these were 

• See f*gi 183. f See page 194. 
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kept for the pnrpow of plaatiiig in the laet spiing. 1 inferred, ooo- 
netentlj with the Iiypotheeis I addnoed m the paper last quoted, 

that iho organisable matter these contained, being in a less firm and 
concrete state, would prove more dispc^able, and that I might therefore 
expect, in the succeeding season, plants of stronger growth, and more 
smooth and perfect foliage. The result, in every respect, coincided with 
my expectations; the plants presented the appearance of a different 
variety, and afforded a more abundant orop and larger tubere than I had 
wet obtained from the same variety. 

This eKperiment was confined to a tingle very early kind, which had 
previouely produced partially enrled leaves; but I imagme the aamemode 
of management will prove equally advantageous with other varieties which 
show similar indications of incipient disease; and as every improvemont 
in the culture of this plant, wliich can add to the produce without 
increasing the ex pence, is of importance to the public, I submit the pre- 
ceding account to the Horticultural Society. 

A very respectable writer, in the Memoirs of the Caledonian Horticul- 
tural Society*, Mr. Dickson, has advanced an hypodiesis, somewhat dif- 
ferent from mine, respecting the curl in the potatoe: he conoeives it to 
originate in debility arising from the too great ripeness of the tabers, and 
in the parent plant having too much expended itself in aflbrdii^f blossoois 
and seeds, as well as tubers. But I can scarcely accede to this hypothesis, 
because I do not think it probable that a plant, which is a native of 
Virginia, can be over-ripened in the climate of Scotland; and because 
those varieties, which never afford either blossoms or seeds, have, in my 
garden, been quite as subject to that disease as others. Mr. Dickson has 
stated the curious fact (and i do not entertak the slightest doubt of his 
perfect correctness)) that a catting taken from the extremity, which is 
meet firm and farinaceous, of a long, or kidney-shaped potatoe, wiH 
affiird diseased plants, whilst another cutting, taken from the opposite 
end of the same potatoe, will produce perfectly iieakhy plants ; but I do 
not attribute this to the greater maturity of the buds at the extremity, 
than at the opposite end, for those nearest the parent plant are really the 
oldest, the tuber being formed by a branch, which has expanded itself 
Utenilly, instead of having extended itself longitudinally. Its buds are- 
in consequence arranged as they would have been upon the elongated 
branch ; and every tuber, in its incipient state of formation, will extend 
itself into a branch, as I have shown in the Philosophical Transactions 
for 18091, provided the plant, to vidudi it belongs, he cut off ekiee to the- 

* See Vol. I. p. 50. f See aboTe» p. 167. 
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groimd, and ibe eurrent of aecending sap be in consequenoe diverted 
intoi and ibrougfa tbe tubers. Mr. Dickson, and myself, bowetrer, per- 
feoUy agree that a tuber, or part of one, wbiob is soft and aqueous, 
affords a better plant than one wbioh is firm and farinaoeooB ; and the 
trifling difference of opinion between us, bdng purely hypothetkal, is of 
no importance. 

I observed that the crops of potatoes, which I raised from the late 
ripened tubers above-mentioned, were not (juite so early as others of the 
same variety j but I attribute this variation in the periods of the maturity 
of the crops solely to different degrees of luxuriance in the plants, and to 
the increased size of the tubers in the one. In quality, the produce of 
both was the same. 



XXV.— ON THE EARLY PUBERTY OF TUB PEiLCU-TREB. 
[Haul b^fi>n tkt HoRTicoiiTURAL Society, Mittrdt 2, 1813.] 

It was asserted, a few yeaia ago, by a gentleman who had held an 

official situation in New South Wales, that a seedling peach-tree in that 
climate had produced Iruit under his care when it was only sixteen 
months old, without having been grafted. The silence of the French 
writers upon gardening, respecting this earliness oi puberty in the peach- 
tree, and the well-known circumstance that several years generally 
elspse between the period wlien a tree first springs from seed, and that 
in which it becomes capable of producing blossoms and fruit, appear to 
have induoed a general disbelief of this account, which was mentioned to 
me, by several of my friends, as an extravagant and ridiculous falsehood ; 
and probably I should too readily have coincided with them in opinion, if 
I had not prerioudy noticed several peculiar circumstances in the habits 
of seedling peach-trees. I had observed that such trees continued to 
grow as lone^ as tlie weather continued favourable ; and that their leaves, 
in almost every suoci eding month, assumed a more mature and improved 
character; so that at the end of the first autumn, the leaves of the 
parent and seedling trees did not differ much &om each other ; and 
such seedling trees, though they were retained in small pots till they 
weie eighteen mobths old, and subsequently trained against a wall in the 
open air, and in a cold and bite rituation, produced firuit when only three 
years old. 

I therefore thought it not improbable that, with the aid of glass and 
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nrtificial heat, I might succeed in obtaioing fruit from treee of two yean 
old ; and not impowiblc that, by a peculiar mode of pruDiDg, I mi^t 
obtain fruit from yearling treei, though the want of aunshine in our 
climate did not permit me to entertain veiy aangume hopea of auooeaB. 

Some peaeh stonee, which were the produce of trees upon which I 
had made experimenta in the year 1811, with the hope of obtaining 
early varieties of neotarinea, were intended to hare been placed in 
pots ill II hot liou^ic, in the beginning of January 1812 ; and one of my 
friends (I do not myself possess a hot-house) had offere<l nie the use of 
his house to accelerate the germination and growth of the seedling 
plants. I, however, found the hot-house of my friend so much infested 
with insects of various kinds that I did not choose to risk my plants in 
it ; and the seeds in consequence were not subjected to the influence of 
artificial heat till the middle of February, when I began to make fires in 
my vineiy. The plants appeared above the soil early in Mardi ; and 
they were kept under glass during the whole summer and autumn ; but 
without any artificial heat being applied after the end of May. 

Conceiving that nature, in placing the age of puberty, in trees, so 
distant from the period in which they spring from seed, has intended 
chiefly to afford the plant, in this interval, the means of collecting a 
considerable store of organis?il)le matter, before the expenditure of its 
gap commences in tlio production of blossoms and fruit, I adopted the 
mode of pruning and culture which, consistently with my theoretical 
opinions, appeared best calculated to promote that object. The leaves 
being the organs on which alone I believe the true sap of the tree to be 
generated, as many lateral shoots were suffered to remain upon eaeh 
plant, as could present their foliage tQ the light without injuriouely 
interfering with eaeh other; and these were shortened, whilst very 
young, to the fourth or fifth leaf; and the buds in the axillse of these 
leaves were destroyed as soon as tlicy became visible ; so that whatever 
portion of sap these leaves mi^ht generate, none miglit bo uselessly 
expended. T had previously prove<l tliat leaves, under these circum- 
stances, will promote the growth of the stem between themselves and the 
ground; so that any degree of tapemess may be given to the stem, 
almost as accurately by the gardener, in proportioning the quantity and 
position of the foliage, as it can be subsequently given to the lifeless wood 
by the plane of the artificer; and I calcukted that the^true sap, which 
would be generated by the leaves upon the lower parts of the stem, and 
lateral shoots, would be employed in feeding the roots; whilst a portion 
of that, which would be generated by the foliage near the sunnnit of ih^ 
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trees, might there oontribute to the formation of fruit buds. The lateral 
shoots whioh were emitted near the tops of the young trees, when these 
^d attained the height of seven or eight feet> were in oonsequenoe only 
shortened, the buds upon them being left, in the hope that some of them 
would be eonverted into blossoms* 

The pots were filled with the green turf of the alluvial soil of a rich 
meadow, which substance I had previously cniployed with much success 
in similar experiments; and the pots were three times changed during 
the summer, and new portions of living turf added at the same periods. 

The summer, however, proved so cold and cloudy, that 1 relinquished 
ail hopes of success, proposing to repeat the experiment under lees 
unfavourable circumstances; and in consequence the artificial beat, 
whioh I had intended to employ in Autumn« was not applied. I had, 
nevertheless, the unexpected pleasure to observe, late in the autumn, 
that three of the seven plants which had been the subjects of my experi- 
ment, had formed blossom buds; and these buds have subsequently 
presented so vigorous and healthy a character, that I do not entertain 
any doubt of their being capable of affording fruit. 

The narrative of the planter of New South Wales was therefore, I 
conclude, perfectly correct; and I think it not impiobable, that by 
shortening the lateral branches of his young plant, to give it a proper 
form, he incidentally adopted very nearly the same mode of pruning, 
which theoretical opinions pointed out to me as the best. 



XXVIe^ON THE CULTURE OP THB PEAR-TREB. 
[JUad btjfert the Horticultitbal Society, Jtfay 18/A, 1813.) 

The pear-tree exercises the patience of the planter durinfj a longer 
period before it affords fruit, than any other grafted tree which finds a 
place in our gard ens ; and though it is subsequently very long-lived, it 
generally, when trained to a wall, becomes in a few years unproductive 
of fruit, except at the extremities of its lateral branches. Both these 
defects are, however, I have good reason to believe, the result of 
improper management; for I have lately succeeded most perfectly ht 
rendering my old trees very productive m every part ; and my younff 
trees have almost always afforded fruit the second year after being 
grafted ; and none have remained barren beyond the third year. 

In detailing the mode of pi-uning and culture I have adopted, I shall 
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probably more easSy render mymlf Intelligible, by deseribing aoeurately 
the management of a single tree of each. 

An old St. Germain pear-tree, of the spurious kind, had been trained , 

in the fan form, against a liui tli \\est wail in my garden, and tho central 
branches, as usually happens in old trees thus trained lui i Umg reached 
tho top of the wall, and had become wholly unproductive. The other 
brandies afforded but very little fruit, and that never acquiring maturity, 
was conaequently of no value ; so that it was necess^^ry to change the 
variety, as vrell as to render the tree produetive. 

To attain these purposes, every branch which did not want at least 
twenty degrees of being perpendionlar, was taken out at its base ; and 
the spurs upon every other branch, which I intended to retain, were 
taken off closely with the saw and chisel. Into these branches, at their 
subdivisions, grafts were inserted at different distances from the root, 
and some so near the extremities of tho branches, that the tree extended 
as widdy in the autumn, after it was grafted, as it did in the preced- 
ing year. The grafts were also so disposed, that every part of the 
epaee the tree previously covered, waa equal^ vrell supplied with young 
wood. 

As soon, in the succeeding summer, as the young shoots had attuned 
sufficient length, they were trained almost perpendicularly downwards, 

between tho larger branches, and the wall, to which they were nailed. 
Tho most perpendicular remainino; branch upon each side, was grafted 
about four feet below tho top of tho wail, which is twelve feet high ; aud 
the young shoots, which the graflts upon these afforded, were trained 
inwards, and bent down to occupy the space from which the old central 
branches had been taken away ; and therefore very little vacant space 
anywhere remained in the end of the first autumn. A few blossoms, 
but not any fruit, were produced by several of the grafts in the auooeed- 
ing spring ; but in the following year, and subsequently, I have had 
abundant crops, equally dispersed over evory part of the tree; and I 
have scarcely ever seen such an exuberance of blossom as this tree 
presents in the present spring. Grafts of eight different kinds of pears 
had been inserted, and all afforded fruit, and almost in equal abundance* 
By this mode of training, the bearing branches, being small and short, 
may be changed every three or four years, till the tree is a centmy oM, 
without the loss of a ringle crop ; and the central part, which ia unpro- 
ductive in every other mode of tnunmg, becomes the most fruitfoi. 
I proceed to the management of young trees. 

A young pear stock, wliich had two lateral branches upon each side, 
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and vfBB about six feet high, was planted against a wall eariy m the 
ipring of 1810 ; and It was grafted in each of its Utenl branches* two 
of which sprang out of the stem about four feet from the ground, and the 
others at its summit, in the foHowing year. The shoots these grafts 

produced, when about a foot loog, were trained downwards, as in the 
preceding exporimcnt, the undermost nearly perpendicularly, and the 
uppermost just below the horizontal line, placing them at such distances, 
tliat the lea\'ps of one shoot did not at all shade those of another. In tho 
next year, the same mode of training was continued, and in the following, 
that is the last year, I obtained an abundant crop of fruit, and the tree 
18 again heavily loaded with blossoms. 

TJiis mode of training was first applied to the Aston-Town pear, which 
rsrely produces fruit till six or seven years after the trees have been 
grafted ; and from this variety, and the cohnar, I have not obtained fruit 
tUl tho grafts have been three years old. 

In the future treatment of my young pear-trees it is my intention to 
give them very nearly the form of the old tree 1 have described, in every 
respect, except that these will nece^isarily stand upon larger stems, which 
I think advantageous : and I shall not permit the existence of so great a 
number of large lateral branches. In both cases the bearing wood will 
depend wholly beneath the large branches wliich feed it ; for it is the 
inflDence of gravitation upon the sap which occasions the early and . 
exuberant produce of fruit. 

I scarcely need addj that where, in old trees, it is not meant to change 
the variety, nothmg more will be necessary than to take off wholly the 
spurs and supernumerary large branches, leaving every blossom which 
grows near the end of the remaining branches, or that the length of the 
dependent bearing wood must Ix different in diilerent varieties. The 
Crassane, tht^ Colmar, and Aston-Town, will require the greatest^ and 
the St. Germain probably tho least length. 
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{Read before fA« HOBTICVLTOBAL SOCIXTY, Majj 4y 1813.] 

Thb little pamphlet upon the rust, or mildew, of wheat, for which the 
public are indebted to the patriotic exertions of the venerable President 
of the Boyal Society, affords much evidence in proof that this diseaae 
originates in a minute species of parasitical fungus, which is propagated^ 
like other plants, by seeds ; and the evidence adduced would» I think, 
be sufficient to remove every doubt upon the subject, were the means 
ascertained by which tlio seeds of this species of fungus are conveyt'<l 
from the wheat-plants of one season to those of the succeeding year. 
This, however, has not yot been done ; and therefore some persons still 
i^tain an opinion that the mildew of wheat consists only of preternatural 
processes, which spring from a diseased action of the powers of life in the 
plants themselves. 

An hypothesis, which differs little from this, has been published in the 
present year respecting the dry-rot (Boletus lacrymans) of timber *. It is 
contended that the different kinds of fungus, which appear upon decaying 
timber of different species, are produced by the remaining powers of life 
in the Bap of the unseasoned wood ; and that the same kind of living 
organisable matter, which, whilst its powers remained perfect, would have 
generated an oak-branch, will, when debilitated, give existence to a 
species of fungus. But, if this power exists, and becomes capable, during 
its n^id declension, of deviating so widely from its original mode of 
action, the species of fungus it would produce might be expected to 
become successively more feeble and diminutive ; whereas the most robust 
and gigantic of the whole genus, the Boletus 8<iuamosus, K{)ring8 from wood 
when that is in its last stage of decay ; and the best known, and the 
most valuable species to mankind, of this tribe of plants, the common 
mui^liroom, appears as obvioujily to sprint from horse-dung, under 
favourable circumstances, as any species of the same tribe appears to 
spring from decomposing wood, without the previous presence of seeds f. 
Yet it can scarcely be contended that any vital powers, capable of 
arranging the delicate oiganisation of a mushroom, can exist in a horse* 
dung ; and the admission of any such power would surely lead to the 
most extravagant conclusions. For if a mass of horse-dung can generate 
a mushroom, it can scarcely be denied that a mass of animal matter, an 

• Quarterly Review, Vol. VII, page 33. 
t See Nic«l'f forcing, Fruit aad Kitcbeu Gardener, 4th editioa, page I Id. 
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old chefisei may generate a mite ; and if the organs of a mite can be 
thus fonned, there could be little diffieulty in believing that a larger mass 
<tf decomposing animal matter might generate an elephant* or a man. 
The hypothesis therefore which supposes the various species of fungus 

to spring from seeds, appears to me much the least objectionable ; and 
if the minute bodies, which are supposed to bo tlio scods of these plants, 
be roallv such, it will not bo difficult to show tliiit these are sufficiently 
numerous to account, to a jxi'e.at extent, for tiie ubicjuity of the plants they 
are supposed to produce; particularly as such apparent seeds, owing to their 
excessive lightness, arc capable of being everywhere dispersed by winds. 

A few years ago I raised some mushrooms under glass with the intention 
of cdlectiug and subsequently raising mushrooms from the seeds they 
might produce ; and I then endeavoured to ascertain the number which 
would be alR>rded by a single fructification ; for a mushroom appears to 
he nothing more than a fructification of the plant) though it is generally 
spoken of as the plant itself. I placed thin plates of talo under a very 
large mushroom at the period when the minute globular bodies, which 
arc supposed to be the seeds, first began to be disengaged from ita gills; 
and I endeavoured to count the number which fell (luring each successive 
hour, vidthin the narrow field of a very powerful lens. The labour to my 
eyes was, however, so severe, that I was unablo to count with any 
oonsidwable degree of accuracy ; but the number which fell from a single 
mushroom, within the succeeding ninety-six hours, exceeded, upon the 
lowest calculation I could make, two hundred and fifty millions. I 
endeavoured to raise mu^rooms from these seedst but I failed to obtam 
any decisive results ; for though I readily procured mushroom spawn by 
mixing such seeds witli unfermented horse-dung, I also obtained it in 
equal abundance, in some instances, where I had not introduced any seeds. 

Immense as the number of seeds produced by a single mushroom 
appears, it probably is not much greater than that which a single plant 
•of mildewed wheat would aftbrd ; and, according to this calculation, a 
(nngle acre of mildewed wheat would probably afford seeds sufficient to 
communicate disease to every acre of wheat in the British empire, under 
circumstances &vourable to the growth of the fungus ; and I have never 
seen a single acre of wheat, sinoe the publication of Sir Joseph Banks's 
pamphlet, so free from mildew but that it would have afibrded seeds 
enough amply to supply the adjoining hundred acres. There is also 
reason to believe that the berberry-tree communicates this disease to . 
wheat ; and 1 have also often noticed a similar apparent parasitical 
fungus upon the straws of the couch-grass, in the hedges of cora-fields. 
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Neither the mildew of wheat, nor any other kind, can however I 
think, be eommmuoated from the leaves and atema of one plant imme- 
diateljr to those of another : very nnmerons attempts made by myself to 
succeed in experiments of this kind having, I believe, proved wholly 

abortive ; though I once fancied that I had succeeded in two or three 
instances. I am, therefore, much inclined to believe that ihe parjisitical 
fungus, which occaaions every disease of this kiiul, enters the plant, in t he 
first instance, by its roots, and though it may probably be transferred 
with the graft, and possibly by a bad, from one fruit-tree to another; and 
if the seeds be capable, like those of many other plants, remaining 
sound a considerable time beneath the soil, or in other situations, till 
eiroumstaaces, which are favourable to their growth, occur, the abundant 
appearance of the mildew, or mushrooms, may be accounted for without 
supposing them to be generated wholly by the bodies from which they 
immediately spring. 

I shall not trespass upon the time of the Florticultural Society b? 
dwelling longer upon the primary cause of the various diseases which are 
ccnnprehended under the name of mildew ; but shall proceed to the 
immediate object of the present memoir, which is to point out the means 
by whioh the injurious effects of the common white mildew may be, m 
particular cases, prevented. 

' The secondary and immediate causes of tiiis iKsease, and of its eon- 

genery, have long appeared to me to be the want of a sufficient supply of 
moisture from the soil with excess of hmnidity in the air, particularly 
if the plants be exposed to a temperature below that to which they have 
been accustomed. If damp and cold weather in July succeed that which 
has been warm and bright, without the intervention of sufficient rain to 
moisten the ground to some depth, the wheat crop is generally muoh 
injured by mildew. I suspect that, in such oases, an injurious abeoiptioo 
of moisture, by the leaves and stems of the wheat plants, takes place; 
and I have proved, that under similar circumstances much water will be 
absorbed by the leaves of trees, and carried downwards throucrh their 
alburnous substance ; though it is certainly through this substance that 
the sap rises under other circuinbtances. If a branch be taken from a 
tree when its leaves are mature, and one leaf be kept constantly wet, that 
leaf will absorb moisture and supply another leaf below it upon the 
branch, even though all communication between them through tiie bark 
be intersected ; and if a similar absorption takes place in the straws 
of wheat, or the stems of other plants, and a retrograde motion of the 
fluids be produced, I conceive that the ascent of the true sap or ot|;anr 
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isabie ma.tter into the Beed-Tessek muBt be retarded, and that it may 
become the food of the panuutioal plants, which then only may grow 
luxuriant and injurious. 

This view of the subject, whether true or false, led me to the following 

method of cuilivatiiig the pea lato in the iiutumn, by which my table has 
always been as abundantly supplied during tlic months of September and 
October as in June and July; and my ])lants have been very nearly as 
free from mildew. The ground is dug iu the usual way, and the spaces 
which will be oeoupied by the future rows are well soaked with water* 
The mould upon each side is then collected, so as to form ridges seven or 
eight inohes above the previous level of the ground, and these are well 
watered ; after which the seeds are sowed, in single rows, along the tops 
of the ridges. The plants very soon appear above the soO, and grow 
with much vigour, owing to the great depth of the soil, and abundant 
moisture. Water is given rather profusely once in every week or nine 
days, even if the weather proves showery ; but if the ground be thoroughly 
drenched with water by tlic autumnal rains, no further trouble is neces- 
sary. Under this inocio of management the plants will remain perfectly 
green and luxuriant till their blossoms and young seed-vessels are des- 
troyed by frost ; and their produce will retain its proper flavour, which is 
always taken away by mildew*. 

The pea, which I have always planted for autumnal crops, is a very 
large kind, of which the seeds are much shrivelled, and which grows very 
high: it is now very common in the shops of London, and my name has, 
I believe, been generally attached to it. I prefer this variety because it 
is more saccharine than any other, and retains its flavour better late in 
the autumn; but it is probable that any other late and tall-growing 
variety will succeed perfectly well. It is my custom to sow a email 
quantity every ten days till midsummer, and I rarely ever fail of having 
my table well supplied till the end of Uctober, though sometimes a severe 
frost in the beginnuig of that month proves fatal to my later crops. 

The mildew of the peach, and of other fruit-trees, probably originates 
in the same causes as the mildew of the pea^ and may be prevented by 
sunilar means. When the roots» which penetrate most deeply into the 
soil, and are consequently best adapted to supply the tree with moisture 
in the summer, are destroyed by a noxious subsoil, or by excess of moisture 
during the winter, I have observed the mildew upon many varieties 

* One of the most experienced and close observers of our Society (Mr. Dickson) wUl pro< 
bably recollect having seen my crops of peai in the tUte I have describedi late in the aninnui, 
in mj ^rdea at Elton. 
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of the peaoh to beoomo a very formidable enemy. Where, oa the con* 
tiaiy, a deep and fertile dry loam permits the roots to extend to their 
proper depth; and where the ritoation is not eo low as to be miush 
infested with fogs, I have found little of this disease : and in a fonang- 
house I have found it equally easy, by appropriate management, to fntrv 
duco or prevent the appearanco of it. When 1 have kept the mould 
very <lry, and the air in the house damp and unchanged, the plants have 
soon become niihlewed ; but when the mould has been regularly, and 
rather abundantly watered, not a vestige of the disease has appeared. 

It must be oonfessod that it is not easy to account, at first view, for 
the appearanoe of this disease under some of tlie preceding and various 
other eireumstanoes, if it be produoed by a parasitical plant which 
propagates by seeds ; but all we ever see of the mildew is simply its 
fraotification : the plant itself, if it be one, is wholly concealed from our 
senses ; and it may consequently be transferred from one plant to another 
by the graft or bud, and never become visible till the h^th of the tree 
become affected by other causes. I could state some cases which are 
very favourable to this opinion, for this disease appears readily to be 
communicated by a graft to another tree, when that grows in the same 
soil, nn(l in similar extei nal circumstances. The different species of 
minute insects which food, upon the bodies of our domestic cattle arc 
scarcely ever seen, and never injurious so long as the larger animals 
retain their health and vigour; but when these become reduced by 
famine or disease, the insects multiply with enormous rapidity, and 
though they are at first only symptomatic of disease, they ultimately 
become the chief and primary cause of its continuance. The reciprocal 
operation of the larger plant and the mildew upon each other may 
possibly be somewhat similar. 

I offer the preceding opinions merely as conjectures : the hypothesis I 
liavc chosen has led rao to the successful treatment of the disease in 
particular cases, and it may in the same way lead others : and I therefore 
venture to submit it to the consideration of the Horticultural Society 
without being very confident of its truth. If, however, the countless 
millions of apparently organised bodies, wbidi are generated by the 
different species of fungus^ be not seeds, nature appears to wander 
widely from its ordinary path : for amidst all its boundless profusion 
and exuberance, it does not ever, in other cases, appear to labour wholly 
in vain. 

P.S. Observinr^ that the almond-trees, round the metropolis, are 
likely to produce a considerable crop in the present year, I wish to 
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recommend stooki of this speoies for Peaebes and Neciarinea to the 
atteotion of nuraeiymoiit as fikely to coimteract the dispositioii in 
some varieties of the peaoh to beoome mildewed. It has probably other 
qualities to recommend it, for it is obviously much more nearly allied to 
the peach than the plum ii, if the peaoh and nectarino be not, as I 
suapecfc them to be, varieties only of tho common almond (Amygdalus 
eouiiuunis). The almond stocks should bo raised and retained in the 
nursery, in pots, as they do not transplant well. 



XXVIIL^ON THB CULTURE OF TUB SHilLLOT, AND SOME OTHER 

BULBOUS.ROOTED PLANTS. 

iStad i^fiu^ the HoaTiciii.TimAi. Socibtt, Deeember 6lA, 1813.] 

Thk habits of bulbous-rooted plants of different species, relatively to 
the depths to which they naturally retire beneath the soil, admit of much 
variation, some occupyin£r its surface, and others descending considerably 
beneath it. These circujnstances do not appear to have been sufficiently 
attended to, and injurious consequences have probably been the result, in 
many oases. 

I have been led to adopt this opinion, and to make the experiments, 
whieh are the subject of this communication, by a complaint of my 
gardener, that the greater part of his crops of shallots had, during several 
years, generally become mouldy and perished : and I found, on enquiry, 
that the same thing had very often occurred in other gardens of the 
vicinity. The bulbs had in all cases been planted, according to the 
directions of different writers upon horticulture, two or three inches 
beneath the soil ; and to this cause I attributed their failure. 

A few bulbs of this species, wliich were divided, as far as practicable, 
into single buds, were therefore planted upon the surface of the ground^ 
or rather above it, some very rich soil having been placed beneath them, 
and the mould having been raised on eadi side to support them, till they 
should beoome firmly rooted. This mould was then removed by tho hoe 
and watering-pot, and the bulbs in consequence were placed wholly out 
of the ground. The growth of these plants now so closely resembled 
that of the common onion, as not to be readily distinguished from it ; till 
the irregularity of form, resulting from the numerous germs within 
each bulb, became conspicuous. The forms of the bulbs, however, 
remained permanently different from all I iiad ever previously seen of 
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the nme tpeoM, b^ng mneb more broad, and less long ; and the erop 
ivas ao nmeh better in quality, as well as mneh more abundant, that I 
ean eonfidently reoonunend the mode of onltuce adopted to the attentum 

of every gardener. 

A few experiments similar to the preceding wore made upon bulbs of 
the oriental hyacinth. Some of these were planted in the ordinary 
motboii beneath the soil, and others wholly above it, the mould being 
raised upon each side to cover them, and subsequently taken away ; and 
1 found that thoee under the latter mode of culture flowered most strongly 
and in every other respect succeeded best. A eompost, of great richness, 
formed of matter collected just without the gate of my fold-yard, and 
probably eonststuig of nearly equal parts of earth and oow-dung, by 
weight (if eadi substanoe had been perfectly diy), appeared to be exceed- 
ingly well adapted to iJiis plant ; which expends much in a very short 
period of time in the production of leaves and flowers, and retains its 
foliage only a short time afterwards, and therefore probably requires more 
nutriment than it can ccncrally obtain under the ordinarv modes of 
culture. It 18 true that lliis, and some other bulbous-rooted plants, pro- 
trude their leaves and flowers as strongly, when supplied with water only, 
as when growing in good soil : but this growth is chiefly gorminatioD 
only, and during this prooesa, in which the organs of the plant are merely 
formed out of matter previously assimilated, it may be questioned whether 
a single particle of new matter be ever vitally united to it. 

A plant, of a very beautifiil variety of the oriental hyadnth, which had 
been made to blossom with water only was, at my request, put into mj 
hands in the last spring, just when its blossoms had begun to lose their 
beauty. Those were immediately taken off but the .stem was suffered to 
remain, and the plant was removed from the bottom of water, in which 
it grew, into a ]iot sufliciontly deep to receive its roots. A quantity of 
the rich compost above-mentioned was then, in successive portions, put 
into the pot, and washed in amongst the roots ; which were kept properly 
separated from each other. The bulb itself remained wholly out of the 
soil, with which it was not in contact, a thin layer of light and dry sandy 
loam intervening between it and the rich soil; and the bulb was ak> 
thinly covered with the same material. As the roots of the plant had 
been accustomed to live in water, the compost in the pot was at first kept 
very wet ; and the quantity of water subsequently given was lessened very 
gradually ; and as its leaves had been little exposed to light, it was retained 
under glass till the leaves perished. The bulb was then examined, and 
was found as solid, and apparently as peii'ect, as it would have been if it 
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bad germinated, as well as ultimately only grown, in a rich soil. The 
water in this case oeeasioned the extension of the roots, and the develope- 
ment of the leaves, and thus was instrumental in forming organs capahle 
of collecting and assimilating new matter ; but exclusive of some impu- 
rities it contained, it probably had not given a particle of organisable 
matter to the plant. Tlic formation of organs, and the action of those 
organs when formed, must not therefore be confoimded, as has generally 
been done, and constantly by chemists who iiave endeavoured to ascertain 
the aetioQ of the leayes upon the surrounding air ; and hence appear to 
have arisen the eonfused and contradictory resnlts of their experiments. 

I am whoUy ignorant of the mode of management by which bulbous 
roots of different kinds, acquire so much greater perfection in the hands 
of the Dutch gardeners, than in those of our own countrymen : but I 
suspect that the Dutch gardeners employ subsoils of very great depth and 
richness, with which the bulbs are prevented coming into contact by the 
intervention of a thin layer of dry sand, with which substance they may 
bo also thinly, or only partially, covered ; and I am in part led to adopt 
this opinion, by observmg the similarity of chai-acter in the external 
membranes of their bulbous roots, and of those of the shaUots* which had 
been wholly exposed to the sun and sir. 



XXIX.— ON THE APPLICATION OF MANURE IN A LlftUID FORM TO 

PLANTS IN POTS. 

{Readbtfon At Hovticoi>tu»al Socivtt, JIfay 17M, ISM.] 

Thr quantity of earth, which the most firm and solid parts of trees 
afford by analysis, is well linown to be very small ; and even the species 
of these earths have been proved, by the younger Saussure, to be 
dependent, to a great extent, upon the component parts of the soil, in 
which the trees happen to have grown. A large extent and depth of 
soil seem therefore to be no further requisite to trees than to afford them 
a regular supply of water, smd a sufficient quantity of organisable matter ; 
and the rapid growth of plants of evmiy kind, when their roots are con- 
fined in a pot to a small quantity of mould, tiU that becomes exhausted, 
proves sufficiently the truth of this position. 

I have shown in a former communication*, that a seedhng plum-stock, 
growing in a small pot, attained the height of nme feet seven inches, in A 

• See page 194. 
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single season ; which is. 1 believe, a much greater height than any 
seedlins: tree of that species was ever seen to attain in the open soil. But 
the quantity of earth, which a small pot contains, soon becomes exhausted, 
relatively to one kind of plant ; though it may be still fertile relatively to 
t>ther8 : and the size of the pot cannot be changed wffioiently often to 
remedy this loss of fertility ; and if it were ever so frequently obsnged, 
tbe mass of mould, wbicb each successive emission of roots would encloee, 
must remain the same. 

Manure can therefore probably be most beneficially given in a purely 
lii^uid state ; and the quantity which trees growing in pots have thus 
taken, under my care, without any injury and with tlio rrroatest irood 
effect, has so much exceeded every expectation 1 had formed, that I am 
induced to communicate to the Society the particulars and the result of 
my experience. 

I have for some years appropriated a fordng-house, at Downtout to 
the purposes of experiment solely upon fruit-trees ; ivfaich, as I have 
frequent occasion to change the subjects upon which I have to operate, 
are confined in pots. These were at first supplied with water in which 

jibout one-tenth, by measure, of the dung of pigeons, or domestic poultry, 
had been infused ; and the quantity of these Rul)stances (generally the 
latter) was increased from one-tenth to a fourth. The water, after 
standing forty-eight hours, acquired a colour considerably deeper than 
that of porter ; and in this state was drawn off clear, and employed to 
feed trees of the vine, the mulberry, the peach, and other plants. A 
second quantity of water was then applied, and afterwards used in the 
same manner; when the manure was changed, and the same process 
repeated. 

The vine and mulberry tree, being very gross feeders, were not likely 
to be soon injured by this treatment; but 1 expected the peach-tree, 
which is often greatly injured by excess of manure in a solid state, to 
give early indications of being over-fed. Contrary, however, to my 
expectations the peach-tree maintained, at the end of two years, the most 
healthy and luxuriant appearance imaginable, and |>roduced fruit in the 
last season m greater perfection than I had ever previously been able to 
obtsln it. Some seedling plants had then acquired, at eighteen months 
old, (though the whole of their roots had been confined to half a square 
foot of mould,) more than eleven feet in height with numerous branches, 
and have afforded a most abundant and vigorous blossom in the present 
spring, which has set remarkably well ; and those trees jirhich had been 
most abundantly supplied with manure have displayed the greatest degrees 
of health and luxuriance. 
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A single orange-trcd was subjeoted to the same mode of treatment* 
and grew with equal oompantive vigour, and appeared to be aa much 
benefited by abundant food as even the vine and mulberry tre& 

An opinion generally, though I tlmik somewhat erroneously, prevaila 
that many plants, particularly the diffiBvent speoies and varieties of heath, 
require a very poor soil in pots; but these might, I conceive, with 
propriety, be said to recjuiro a peculiar soil ; for 1 have never seen the 
cominon K})ecies of this genus spring with so much luxuriance as froui a 
deep bed of vegetable mould, wliieli had been recently very thickly covered 
with the ashes of a preceding crop of heaths and other plants that had 
beeu burned upon it. And I believe, if the branches and leaves of the 
common species of heath were placed to decompose in water, and such 
water were afterwards given to the tender exotic species, that these, 
how heavily soever the water might be loaded with organisable matter, 
would be found as little capable of being injured by abundant food as the 
vine or mulberry tree, though the species of food which would best suit 
those plants might prove to every spedea of heath destructive and 
p<HB(mous. 



XXX.— ON THE ILL EFFECTS OF EXCESSITB HEAT IN F0RCIKG-H0USE8 

DURING THE NIGHT. 

[Jl«»i huforg tkf Havncoi.voftAl» Socivrv, •/■m* 17M, 1814.} 

Few gardeners, if any, have ever believed plants to be at all endued 

with powers of sensation and perception similar to those of animals; or 
to be, in any degree, susceptible of pleasure or pain ; and vet it is very 
questiriniblc wliether there has ever been a single gardener, who, in the 
management of fruit-trees in a forcing-house, did not in some respects 
err by treating his trees as he would have done, if he had supposed them 
to possess such powers. Being fully sensible of the comforts of a warm 
bed in a cold night, and of fresh air in a hot day, the gardener generally 
treats his phmts as he would wish to be treated himself ; and, conse- 
quently, thou^ the aggregate temperature of his house be nearly what it 
ought to be, its temperature during the night, relatively to that of the day, 
IS almost always much too high. The consequences of this ekceas of heat 
during the niglit aro, 1 havt; reason to believe, in all cases highly injurious 
to the fruit-trees of temperate climates, and not at all beneficial to those 
of tropical ohmates ; for the temperature of these is, in many instauoes, 
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low during tke night. In Jamaioa, and other mountainoiiB idaiub of 
the West Indies, the air upon the mountains beoomea, bo<»i after ioniet, 
efailled and condensed, and, in consequence of its superiw gnrntyy 
descends and displaces the warm air of the Talleys ; yet the sngar-canes 

are so far from being injured by this sudden decreaBo of temperature, 
that 'the sugars of Jamaica take a liigher price in the market than those 
of the less elevated islands, of which the temperature of the day and 
night is subject to much lees variation. ^ 

During the progress of germination^ in the spring, great chemical 
changes take place in the component parts of the sap of trees, analogcoB 
to those which have been observed in the germination of seeds* I could 
not detect any vestige of saccharine matter in the alburnum, either of 
the stem or roots of the sycamore tree in the winter; but in the spring, 
its sap became very sensibly sweet : and I found this sap to be much 
more saccharine, and of greater speciiic gravity, in large trees, which 
were prepared to noiiiitiii an abundant blossom, than in small and younsf 
trees. The sai) of the same tree proved also to be subject to some 
variationB of specific gravity, at the same period of the spring, in di£feront 
years ; and Duhamel has observed, that the sap of the sugar map]e 
becomes first saccharine, and afterwards acquires an herbaceous taate; 
in the latter state, it probably is best calculated to feed the blossoms and 
unfolded bnds. 

At the period uf the preceding chemical changes in the qualities and 
properties of the sap, previous to the growth of the leaves, that Huid is 
found to ascend during the warm part of the day, and to flow, in many 
species of trees, from any recent wound, and to fall again during the 
night, particularly if that be cold ; and as variations of temperature are 
the apparent cause of these motions, it appears not improbable, thai the 
chemical changes, whidi take place in it at tins period, are promoted by 
the same agents. 

Some experiments which I have made upon germinating seeds, have 
periccily satisfied me, that these afford plants of greater or less vigour in 
proportion as external circumstances are favourable in proniotinL^ }>encath 
the soil the necessary changes in the nutritive matter they contain ; and 
I suspect that a large portion of the blossoms of the cherry and other 
fruit-trees in tho forcing-house often proves abortive, because they are 
forced, by too high and uniform a temperature, to expand before the sap 
of the tree is properly prepared to nourish them. 

I have therefore been led, during the last three years, to try the effects 
of keeping up a much higher temperature in the day than in the night ; 
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and as experimeiita of tlus Idnd oaonot be made by the oommon gardener, 
who muflt not risk the aaorifioe of his emi»loyer> cropf <^ fruity I troat 
the following aooofont will be honoured by the approbation of the Horti- 
onltnml Sooietyi though the ezpenmenta have been diiefly confined to 

the peach-tree. 

As early in the spring as I wished tiie blos.^fjins of my peach-trees to 
unibid, iny house was made wann during the middle of the day; but 
towards night it was suffered to cool, and the trees were then sprinkled, 
by means of a large syringe, with clear water, as nearly at the tempera- 
ture at whioh that usually rises from the ground, as I could obtain it ; 
and little or no artificial heat was given during the night, unless there 
appeared » prospeot of teosL Under this mode of treatment the blos- 
soms advanced with veiy great vigour, and as rapidly as I wished them, 
and presented, when expanded, a hurger size than I had ever before seen 
of the same varieties : which oiremnstanoe is not unimportant, because 
the size of the blossom, in any ^ven variety, regulates, to a very consider- 
able extent, the bulk of the future fruit. As soon as the blossoms were 
expanded, and the pollen began to shed, water was applied in less 
quantity, as a light shower, sufficient to wet the pollen, without washing 
it off ; but when the pollen was chiefly shed, I again, to promote its 
absorption, sprinkled the trees abundantly with water, having previously 
often observed that faesvy showers of rain are at this period always 
highly benefidal to the blossoms of the apple trees in our orchards ; and 
almost every blossom of my peach-trees set most perfectly. The watering 
was regularly continued till the finiit became very nearly ripe, the roots 
of the trees being, at the same time, abundantly supplied with moisture 
and food in the manner detailed in my list paper, in wliich 1 have stated 
the more than ordinary size and perfection of the fruit. 

My house had been previously much infested with the red spider*; but 
not a single one now appeared, nor scarcely an aphis ; and the young 
wood became remarkable for the shortness of its joints, and the thickness, 
comparatively with the length of its shoots. A gardener, who is preju- 
diced in favour of old customs, will possibly imagine that he supplies the 
place of the cool evening dews of nature, and of the water in the pre- 
ceding experiment, by sprinkling his fines with water, and filling his 
house abundantly vrith steam. But the eCfect of no two operations can 
be more different : in the one, the plant is suddenly chilled by cold water, 

* I saspect, but I am no entomologist, that two distinct species of insect are ronfounfletl 
uadex tkaa name, one of which forms a web, which the other does not. The latter kind often 
abomids In dm open air, upon pwUtn, and tfptut to be, in tiie fbrdiif-faoafe, • miMlk 
hardier insect than the otbar. 
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and Bttbflequeiitljr kept cool by the evaporation of the water during tlie 
night: In the other, the steam is precipitated upon the leaves and 
branehes of the trees, to whidi it neoesearily eommunicates mueh heat. 

The former operation nearly resembles that of the shower-bath, some- 
times used in this country, in which the patient is suddenly chilled by a 
heavy shower of cold water; the other resembles the iiot tiltiam-bath of 
Russia, in which he is violently heated ; and if the g^ardoner were to try 
each of these processes upon himself, during a single night, I suspect lie 
would arise in the following morning with very different feelings, unless 
he were blest with much peculiar hardness of constitution. It is true^ 
that plants do not appear to possess sensation in the ordinary sense of 
that term, as it is applied to animals; but nature, in forming its whole 
organic creation, seems to have proceeded so much by substitutions and 
additions, that simple sensation, in its strict and limited senie, abstracted 
from all powers of perception, may not improbably be as widely diffiued 
as organisation itself ; and animal and vegetable life may be, in conse- 
quence, susceptible of similar injuries from similar external causes. The 
influence of hot and damp air upon both, is greatly more powerful 
thati that of dry air of the same temperature. In the experiments of 
which Sir Charles Blafrden has given an account in the Philosophical 
Transactions of 1775, he, with Sir Joseph Banks and others, sustained 
without injury a temperature of 260 degrees in dry air ; but they found 
damp air, at half that temperature, to be scarcely supportable : and 
every gardener knows, how quickly the leaves of his plants are injured 
by the combined action of heat and moisture; 

The succulent shoots of trees, however, always appear to grow most 
rapidly, in a damp heat, during the night; but it is rather elongation 
than growth which then takes place. The spaces bet\v< i n the bases of 
the leaves become loniror, but no new orn;ans are added ; and the tree, 
under such circumstances, may with mueh more reason be said to be 
drawn, than to grow ; for the same quantity only of material is extended 
to a greater lenrrtli. as in the elongation of a wire. 

Another ill effect of high temperature during the night is, that it 
exhausts the excitability, of the tree much more rapidly than it promotes 
the growth, or accelerates the maturity of the fruit :. which is in conse- 
quence ill supplied with nutriment, at the period of its ripening, when 
most nutriment is probably wanted. The muscat of Alexandria, and 
other late grapes, arc, owing to thia cause, often seen to wither upon 
the branch in a very imperfect state of maturity ; and the want of 
richneifs and flavour in other forced fiiiits is, 1 am very confident, often 
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attributable to the sune eanse. There are few pe«eh-hoiue% or indeed 
forcing-honfles of any kind, in this oountry, in whidi the temperature doea 
not exeeed, during the night, in the months of April and Maj, very 
greatly that of the warmest valley in Jamaica in the hottest period of the 
year : and there are probably as few forcing-houses in which the trees 
are not more strongly stimulated by the close and damp air of the ni^ht, 
than by the temperature of the dry air of the noon of the following day. 
The practice which oooaaions this cannot be right : it is in direct oppo- 
sition to nature : and I need not point out to the intelligent members of 
the Horticultural Society, that the more nearly nature^ in its best 
climates and most iavourable seasons^ is copied as to temperature, the 
more perfect will be the productions of the gardener's art. 



XXXI.^N THE MODE OF PROPAGATION OP THE LYCOPERDON 

CANCELLATUM*, A SPECIES OF FUNGUS, WHICH DESTROYS THE 
LEAVES AMD BRANCHES OF THE PEAR-TREE. 

{Rtad 6efir« tkt Hoktioultural Socixtt, Deetmbvr 5/A, 1815.] 

I HAD the honour, two years ago, to address to the Horticultural 
Society some observations upon the propagation of these supposed species 

of parasitical plants, wliiLli. under the name of fungi-f, appear as diseases 
upon other living plants: .uuJ of other supposed species of the same tribe, 
which deeompose and feed iq^oii organic sub^itances, that have ceased to 
hve. In the present comuiuuication, I shall endeavour to show, that one 
of these, at least, is a parasitical plant, which propagates like other plants, 
by seeds. 

I observed, about seven years ago, a disease upon a few of the leaves 
of one of the pear-trees in my garden at Downton. Bright yellow spots, 
from which a small quantity of liquid exuded, appeared upon the upper 
surfaces of the leaves in June; and subsequently, several conic processes, 
about one third of an inch in lengtli, \\ere protruded from the same 
parts, but from the opposite surface, of each leaf ; and from these a 
largo quantity of brown impalpable powder, consisting of very minute 
globular bodies, was discharged in August and September. These minute 

* I Mil indebtod for the n«ne of tbib species of Amgiia to tlie extenfm infonnatlon of Mr. 
Dickson, who referred me to the Flora Danictt for a deliacdtioii of it : but Sir Joaejih Banks 
aab$eqaently showed me n drawing of it by Mr. Baaer, which is much more elaborate and 

correct. 

t See pa&c 204. 
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globuUff bodies I oonduded to be seeds of a species of fungus ; but as a 
few only of the leaves of my trees were affboted, and no very injurioas 
effects were visible, I did not take any measures to prevent their disper- 

sioD over my garden. 

I did not, however, long remain ignorant of the formidable nature 
of my new enemy ; for within two years, every pear-trco in my garden 
became in some degree dis^tsed. The leaves only, at tirst) appeared to 
be injured ; but the disease soon extended itself to the annual branches, 
in many protuberant yellow spots, beneath whioh the bark was found to 
have acquired a bright yellow colour: and as far sa this colour extended, 
the bark, and the wood beneath it invariably perished, either in the same 
or foUowing season, leaving wounds similar to these inflicted by canker, 
but less curable. The fruit aJso became diseased and worthlessi and almost 
all the young shoots, when once attacked, perished in the following 
winter. These effects were not confined to my garden, but extended 
to the pear-trees in .m orcliani which was two hundred yards distant; 
and T cannot entertain a doubt, but that the disease was communicated 
to these by seeds which had been conveyed by tiie prevalent west winds. 
I endeavoured, during the summers of 1813 and 1814, to check its 
progress in my garden, by picking off every diseased leaf ; but 1 found 
all my efforts nearly abortive, and 1 have been obliged to destroy the 
l^reater part of my pear-trees: those which remain have become annu- 
ally more diseased, and I fear never can be ultimately preserved, unless 
a remedy for the disease can be discovered. 

I tried the effecti in the last season, of sprinkling the leaves of 
different pear-trees, just at the period when eht liquid exuded from 
the spots upon their surfaces, with quick-limo and fresh wood 
ashes, in which the alkali and lime wore in a caustic state ; and with 
flowers of sulphur. The spots to which the qiiick-limo and aahes were 
applied, soon became paler ; but I had not an opportunity of observing 
the ultimate effect of these substances : for ahnost all the leaves of the 
pear-trees upon my walls, in the last season* became covered with black 
and lifeless q>ots« and fell off prematurely. Those of a single small 
standard pear-tree^ on which flowers of sulphur had been sprinkled, 
remained alive till late in the autnnm ; and upon these I did not observe 
the sulphur to operate in any degree, till the period at which the conic 
processes above-mentioned would have appeared ; but the yellow spots 
then became black, and perished, without affording seeds ; whence 1 
have reason to hope, that flowers of sulphur will prevent, in some 
measure at least, the rapid extension of this disease. 
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As the existanoe of this ipeoies of fbngus appeared, tbree yean ago, 
to be confined to my garden and a few peBT-trees in its lidoiity, and 
to the hawthorn in an adjoining hedge (for it attacks the hawthorn a» 
well as the pear-tree), I then thought that it would be praetioable to 

ascertain decisively the means by which it transfers itself from one tree 
to another : and this appeared to me to be an important object; because 
the habits ot the lycoperdon cancellatum, and of the tuiiLTu- wl)ich 
forms the rust or mildew of wheat, are, in many respects, very similar. 

I had so often tried, without success, to transfer the mildew of wheat, 
and other plants, from a diseased to a healthy subject, in the same 
season, that I had not any expectation of succeeding in an attempt of 
that kind ; but I thought it not improbable, that I mij^t succeed in 
oommunicating this disease to seedling plants of the pear-tree, having- 
long ago satisfied myself that the species of fungus, which forms the< 
mildew of wheat, always rises from the root of the plant. 

I have many years been in the habit of raising annually pear-trees 
from seeds, with the hope and expcct;ilii n of obtaining now and hardy 
varieties for the dessert in winter , w hich may bucceed without the pro- 
tection of a wall ; and as the means I employ to obtain seeds well 
calculated for my purpose, necessarily cost me a good deal of time and 
labour, I haye always planted them in pots, and in the kind of mould 
which long experience has pointed out to me as the best. This I have 
always obtained, at the period of sowing the seeds, in January or 
Februaiy, from the banks of a river at some distance from my garden ; 
and in this mould my seedling pcar*trees always sprang up, and renuuned 
during the first season perfectly free from disease. In the spring of 
1813, a portion of this mould, which I did not want, was intentionally 
placed very near some hawthorns and pear- trees, upon which the lyco- 
perdon cancellatum abounded, where it remained till the spring of 1S14, 
when it was put into pots, and new seeds deposited in it. These sprang 
up as usual, and remained in perfect health till the end of May or begin- 
ning of June ; when the fungus presented itself upon almost all the iirst 
true leaves of the plants, which leaves had composed the plumules of the 
seeds. 

That the fungus, in this case, rose from the ground, will, I think, 
searcely be questioned ; but it is necessary to state, ^t the seeds were 

all taken from trees which were not quite free from disease ; and that I 

saw in the last spring some diseased plants, in a case where every pre- 
caution, except that of using new pots (which iiatl been my previous 
custom), had been taken; and therefore, whilst so little is known respect- 
ing the habits of plants of this tribe, the preceding facts are not sufficient 
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to support a decisloii, that the source of the disease might not have been 
in the seeds themselves. For as the frucUfioation is probably everything 
which is seen of this, and many other parasitical fungous plants, the 
pknt may extend in minute filaments through the whole body of the tree 

which 8upport« it; and it appears in this view of the subject possible^ 
that those nlentler iilanieiits may extend into the seeds. The following 
circumstances, however, militate strongly in opposition to tlii.>* conclusion. 
A great number of seedlinj^r pear>trees» which were very nmcii diseased, 
were removed, in the last spring, from my garden to a distant situation, 
after having had their roots and stems earefuUy and repeatedly washed, 
and brushed, so ss to remove from them every partide of the mould in 
which they had previously grown; and upon these not a vestige of 
disease has smce appeared. Grafts also, which were formed of parts of 
diseased trees, have in all cases produced perfectly healthy foliage, even 
when inserted into the branches of other diseased trees ; which circum- 
stance 1 think interesting, bccanse it tends to poiul out a further 
apparent similarity in the habits of this species of fungus, and tliat which 
forms the mildew of wlieat : whicli ceases to vegetate :is <oon a>s the 
straw is severed from its roots, though that remains for somu time green 
and living : whence arises the advantage of cutting mildewed cropo of 
wheat in an immature state. Further experience can, however, alone 
decide these points : and the only inference I wish to draw from the facta 
I have stated is, that the lyooperdon cancellatnm is capable, under 
certain circumstances, of being ti-ansferred from one plant to another in 
its vicinity, by means of its seeds. 

I observed this disease, in the last summer, upon a few of the leaves 
of several i)ear-trce8 in the vicinity of London : and I fi ar that the 
funirus which occat^ions it is an imported species, that is likely to increase 
in our climate, and to become, in some situations at least, extremely 
injurious to one of the most valual)le of our fruit-trees. I" have met with- 
several intelligent ^rdeners who, at first view, thought they Iiad observed 
this disease some years ago; but on further inspecting its habits and 
injurious effects, they have always changed their opinion. 

The enormous injury which the crops of wheat sustained in the year 
1814 and other seasons, by mildew, attaches a great degree of interest 
to the investigation of the habits of parasitical plants of this tribe ; and 
the similarity of habits of the mildew of wheat, and of the lycoperdon 
cancellatuHi. renders it probable that both are propagated in the same 
manner. 1 therefore venture to hope that the foregoinir account, though 
very imperfect, of the apparent mo«le of propagation of the latter plant, 
may be thought deserving the attention of the Horticultural Society. 
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XXXII.— ON THE EFFECTS OF DIFFERENT KINDS OF STOCKS IN 

GRAFTING. 

IRead b^ore the Horticdltoral Socirrr, February 6ih, 1816.] 

The praetioe of propagating fruits of different speciee, by grafting upon 
stocks of other Bpecies, has heen so extensiTe, both in ancient and modern 
times, that the good and in efibcts of it can scarcely be supposed to have 
escaped the observation of gardeners. Accurate information upon this 
subject can, however, only be acquired by experiments acctiratcly made, 
and closely attended to, during many successive years, upon the com- 
parative good and ill effects of stocks of different species, when growing 
in soils of the same, and of different qualities : and no silch experiments, 
have, I believe, ever been made in this country, nor, to a proper extent, 
in any other. Duhamel has pointed out» with his usual ability, the 
erroneous opinions entertained by his countrymen upon this subject, and 
has given some Taluable information; but he admits, that rebtively to 
some yery important points, he only details the opinions of others; and 
he laments that he ha^ not himself made the experiments necessary to 
decide the questions, which he wishes to investigate. I also feel, that I 
am not, by any means, master of the subject upon which I have taken 
up my pen to write ; but I believe that T have made and seen the 
result of more experiments, during the last thirty-five years, than any 
other person ; and I venture to hope, that my experience enables me 
to draw a few conclusions, whicli may prove usefuL 

Whenever the stock, and graft* or bud, are not perfectly well suited to 
each other, an enlargement is well known always to take place at the 
point of their junction, and generally to some extent, both above and 
below it. This is particularly observable in peach-trees, which have 
been grafted, at any considembte height from the ground, upon plum 
stocks ; and it appears to arise from obstruction, which the descending 
sap of the peach-tree meets with in the bark of the plum stock ; for the 
eficclH produced, both upon the growth and produce of the tree, are 
similar to those which occur when the descent of the sap is impeded by a 
ligature, or by the destruction of a circle of bark, in the manner recom- 
mended by Mr. Williams in a former volume of the Horticultural 
Transaotions *• The disposition in young trees to produce and nourish 
blo6som» buds, and fruit, is increased by this apparent obstruction of the 

• Vol. I. pige 108. 
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deseending sap ; and the fruit of eucb young trees ripens, I think, some- 
what earlier than upon other young trees of the same age, which grow 
upon stocks of their own species ; but the growth and vigour of the tree, 
tmd its power to nourish a succession of heavy crops, are diminished, 
apparently, by the stagnation, in the 1 ranches and stock, of a portion of 
that sap, which, in a tree growing ii;v)ti its own stem, or upon a stock of 
its own species, would descend to nourish and promote the extension of 
the roots. The practiee» therefore, of grafting the pear-tree on the 
4{aince stocky and the peaeh and apricot on the plum, where extensive 
growth and durahility are wanted, is wrong ; but it is eligible wherever 
it is wished to diminish the vigour and growth of the tiee» and where its 
durability is not thought important. The last remark applies chiefly to 
the Moor-park apricot *. 

When great difficulty is found in making a tree, whether fructiferous, 
or ornamental, of any species, or variety, produce blossoms, or in making 
its blossoms set when produced, success will probably be obtained in 
almost all cases, by buddiiio: or grafting upon a stock which is nearly 
enough allied to the graft to preserve it alive for a few years, but not 
permanently. The pear-tree affords a stock of this kind to the apple ; 
and I have obtained a heavy crop of apples from a graft which had been 
inserted in a tall pear stock, only twenty months previously, in a season 
when every blossom of the same variety of fruit in the orehard was 
destroyed by frost. The fruit thus obtained was externally perfeet, and 
possessed sJl its ordinary qualities ; but the cores were black and without 
a single seed ; and every blossom had certainly fallen abortively, if it had 
been growing upon its native stock. The experienced gardener will 
readily anticipate the fate of the graft: it perished in the following 
winter. Tlie stock, in such cases as the preceding, promotes, in propor- 
tion to its length, the early bearing and early death of the graft. 

The authority of Duhamel gives us reason to believe, that the defects 
of particular soils may be remedied by a proper selection of stocks ; and 
that eases may occur, in which it will be eligible to bud the peach and 
nectarine upon the apricot or plum. My own experience induces me to 
think very highly of the excellence of the apricot stock, for the peaeh or 
nectarine ; but wherever that, or the plum stock is employed, I am 
confident the bud cannot be inserted too near the ground, when vigorous 
and durable trees are wanted. The opinion of Mr. Wilmot, in a former 
volume of our Transactions t, is, upon this point, opposed to mine ; but I 

* The Abricot-Ptdie, or Atwioot di» Nini^, of die F^Bdi. 
t Hortionttaral Triiuactioot, Vol. L pige 216. 
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apeftk upon the evidence of kmg experience, and of experimenU aoonntely 
and purposely made mth my oim hands. 

The fonn and habit which a peach-tree of any given variety is disposed 
to assume, I find to be very much influenced by the kind of stock upon 

wliich it has been budded : if upon a plum or apricot stock, its stem will 
increase in size considerably, as its base approaclies the stock, and it will 
be much disposed to emit many htcral slioots, as alwa3''s occurs in trees 
whose stems taper considerably upwards ; and, consequently, such a tree 
will bo more disposed to spread itself horizontally, than to ascend to the 
top of the wall, even when a single stem is suffered to stand perpendi- 
eulariy upwards. When, on the contrary, a peach is budded upon the 
stock of a cultivated variety of its own species, the stock and the budded 
stem remain very nearly of the same size at, as wdl as above and below, 
the pomt of their jimotion. No obstade is presented to the ascent, or 
descent, of the sap, which appears to ascend more abundantly to the 
summit of the tree. It also appears to flow more freely into the slender 
branches, which have been the bearing wood of precedin? years : and 
tlieise coiisetjuently extend themselves very widely, comparatively with 
the bulk of the stock and large branches. 

When a stock of the same species with the graft or bud, but of a 
variety far leas changed by cultivation, is employed, its effects aie very 
nearly allied to those produced by a stock of another species, or genus : 
the giafti generally, overgrows its stock; but the form and durability 
of the tree are genenJly less aflheted, . than by a stock of a diflbrent 
species or genus. 

Many <^ardeners entertain an opinion, that the stock communicates a 
portion of lU own power to bear cold, without injury to the species, or 
variety of fruit, which is grafted upon it : but I have ample reason to 
believe, that this opinion is wholly erroneous : and this kind of hardiness 
in the root alone can never be a <iuaiity of any value in a stock ; for the 
branches of every species of tree are much more easily destroyed by frost, 
than its roots. Many ako believe, that a peach-tree^ when grafted upon 
its native stock, very soon perishes ; but my experience does not further 
support this conclusion, than that it proves seedling peachrtrees, when 
growing in a very rich soil, to be greatly injured, and often killed, by the 
excessive use of the pruning-kmfe upon their branches, when those are 
confined to too narrow limits. The stock, in this instance, can, I conceive, 
only act injurioualy by supplying more nutriment than can be expended; 
for the root which nature drives to each seedling plant must be well, if not 
best, calculated to support it ; and the chief general conclusions which 
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my experience has enabled me safely to draw, are, that a stock of A 
species, or gemu^ different from that of the fmit to be grafted upon it, 

can rarely be used vith advantage, unless where the object of the planter 
is to restrain and to debilitate: and that where stocks of the same 
species with the bud, or graft, are used, it will generally bo found 
advantageous to select such as approximate in their habits, and state of 
change, or improvement, from cultivation, those of the variety of fruit 
which they are intended to support. * 



XXXIII.-^N THE VENTIUTION OF FORCING-HOUSES. 
IRgad htfwte Horticultubai. Socikty, May 7ih, 1816.] 

In a memoir which I had two years ago the honour to addrcsvS to the 
Horticultural Society*, I stated an opinion that the gardener often 
erred in the application of heat, by treating his plants as he would wish 
to be himself treated, and consequently by keeping them much too wann 
during the night* Experiments, made previously and subsequ«itly to 
that period, hftve satisfied me that he as often and as widely errs by too 
freely admitting the external air during the day, particularly in bright 
weather. Plants generally grow best, and fruits swell most rapidly, in a 
warm and moist attnospliere ; and chai^ of mr is, to a very limited 
extent, necessary or beneficial. The mature leaves of plants, and, 
according to Saussuro, the green fruits, (grapes at least), when exposed 
to the infhience of light, take uj) carbon from the surrounding air, whilst 
the same substance is given out by every other part of the plant ; so that 
the purity of air when confined in close vessels has often been found little 
changed at tlio end of two or three days by the growth of plants in it. 
Bat even if plants required as pure air as hot-Uooded animals, the bnoy 
anqy of the heated air, in every fordng-house^ would occasion it to 
escape, and change as rapidly, and indeed much more rapidly, than would 
be necessary. 

It may be objected that plants do not thrive, and that the skins of 

grapes are thick, and other fruits without flavour, in crowded forcing- 
houses ; but in these it is probably hght, rather than a more rapid change 
of air, that is wanting; for in a forcing-house, which I liave long devoted 
almost exclusively to experiments, I employ very iittle fire-heat; and 
never give air, till my grapes are nearly ripe, in the hottest and brightest 

* See page 813. 
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weather, further thaa is just neoesBary to prevent the leaves being 
destroyed by excess of heat. Yet this mode of treatment does not at all 

lessen the flavour of the finiit, nor render the skins of the grapes thick ; 
on the contrary, their skins are always most remarkably thin, and very 
similar to those of erraj) h which have ripened in the open air. It is 
alwayp my wish to Bev tiio ti inperaturo of this house, in the middle of 
every bright day in summer, as high as 90' ; and, after the leaves of the 
plants have become dry, I do not object to ten or fifteen degrees higher. 
In the following night the temperature sometimes falls as low as 50**; and 
so ftr am I from thinking such change of temperature injurious, I am well 
satisfied that it is generaUy benefidaL 

PJantSs it is tme^ thrive well, snd many species of fruits acquire then! 
greatest state of perfeetion in some situations within the tropics, where 
the temperature, in the shade, does not vary in the day and night more 
then seven or eight degrees ; but in these climates the plant is exposed 
during the day to the full blazo of a tropical sun, and early in the night 
it is regularly drenched with heavy-wetting dews ; and consequently it is 
very differently circumstanced in the day and in the night, though the 
temperature of the air in the shade at both periods may be very nearly 
the same. If the thermometer, under the above-mentioned circum- 
stanees, were to be exposed, as the plant is, to the sun, it would probably 
bdicate, in the middle of the day, a temperature little below that of 
boiling water. In the forcing-house so much light and heat are repelled 
by the glass and wood-work of the roof, that the degree of heat to which 
the leaves are subjected does not greatly exceed that indicated by the 
shaded thermometer : and, by excess of ventilation, I liave several times 
found tlie temperature of forcing-houses in the gardens of some of my 
friends rechiced so nearly to that of the external air in the middle of a 
bright, but not very warm day, that the progress towards maturity of 
the firuit was certainly rather retarded by the shade than accelerated by 
the protection of the glass roof. During the night the loss, as far as 
related to time, was probably redeemed by the flues ; but the fruit thus 
ripened during the night never rivals in flavour that which is chiefly 
ripened by confined sokr heat. This kmd of heat can also be made to 
operate in every moderately bright day without incurring either expense 
or increased trouble ; for any observant gardener wilt soon discover 
precisely to what extent air may be confined in differently constructed 
forcing-houses in every different state of the atmosphere and weather, 
and thus guard in his absence, for a sliort time, against all danger of 
injury to the foliage of his trees ; at the same time that these may bo 
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plaoed aeeurely in nearly the hi|$he8i tempentnre that ean be beneficial 
to them. 

A less humid atmosphere is more advantageons to fruits of all Vinds, 
when the period of their maturity appiuaches, than in the earlier 
stages of their growth, and such an increase of ventilation, at this period, 
as will give the requisite degree of drjTiess to the air within the house m 
highly beneficial ; provided it bo not increased to such an extent as to 
reduce the t^perature of the house much below the degree in which 
the fruit has previously grown, and tboa retard ita progreee to maturity. 
The good effect of opening a peaeh-faoiue, by taking off the lights of its 
roof during the period of the last awdling of the fruity appears to have 
led many gardeners to overrate greatly the benefieial bfiuenoe of a free 
current of ur upon ripening fruits ; for I have never found ventilatioii 
to give the proper flavour or colour to a peach, unless that fruit wss at 
the same time expoBod to the sun without the intervention of glass; anil 
tho most excellent peaches I have ever Ijeen able to raise, were obtained 
under circumstances where change of air was as much as posgible prevented 
eonsistently with the admission of light (without ^ass) to a single tree. 



XXXIV.— UPON THE PROPER MODE OF PRUNING THE PEACH-TREE, 

IN COLD AND LATE SITUATIONS. 

[Head before the Uohticultural Society, May Bth, 1817.] 

TiTE buds of fruit-trees, which produce blossoms, and those which 
afford leaves only, in the spring, do not at all differ from each other, 
in their first state of organisation, as buds* Each contain the rudiments 
of leaves only, whieh are subsequently transformed into the oomponent 
parts of the blossom, and in some species of the fruit also. I have 
repeatedly asoertamed, that a blossom of a pear or apple tree oontaiiu 
parts, winch previously existed as the rudiments of five leaves, the pohiii 
of which subsequently form the five segments of the calyx ; and I have 
often succeeded in obtaiuiiig every gradation of monstrosity of form, 
from five congregated leaves, (that is, five leaves united circularly upon 
an imperfect fruit-stalk), to the perfect blossom of the pear-tree. The 
calyx of the rose, in some varieties, presents nearly the perfect leaves of 
the plant, and the laige and long leaves of the medlar appear to account 
for the length of the segments, in the empalement of its blossom. The 
calyx of the blossom of the plum and peach tree is formed preciseljr 
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w m (he prooeding oaaes; except that the leftves, whieh are transmuted, 
into the calyx, separate at the base of the fruit and become dedduoue, 
iDBtoid of pasBing through and remaining a eomponent part of it. 

Every bunch of grapes commenoee its formation as a tendril, and it is 
always within the power of every cultivator to occasion it to remain a 
tendril. The blossoms are all additions, the formation of which is always 
de| ( ndi nt upon other agentei : and if any tonHiderable part of the leaves 
be taken off the branch prematurely, or if the vine be not subjected to 
thelnflnenoe of the requisite degree of heat and light, the tendrils will 
pennanently retain their primary form and office; and it 10 yerj 
ireqnently ohflervabk, when muoh of the foliage of fiiiit-ireeB has been 
destroyed by inaeota, or when the previous season has been cold and wet, 
tliat blossoms are not formed at all, or are feeble and lmperfeet» and eon- 
aequeotly abortive. The state of the peach-trees and vines, in every part, 
or nearly every part of the kingdom, in the present spring, has afforded, 
I believe, more than sufficient evidence of the truth of the last position. 

It is, I conceive, quite unnecessary to adduce arguments to prove that 
the buds, "which are first formed in the spring, are most likely to undergo 
properly the necessary internal changes of structure above-mentioned, 
and consequently to afford more perfectly organised blossoms, than such 
as are not formed before the middle of the summer, or till near the 
^proaeh of autumn ; and if this be admitted^ it will not be difiSoult 
to ahow, that the mode of pruning and training the peach-tree^ which 
haa been uniformly recommended, and almost aa uniformly practised, is 
well adapted to favourable situations only. It has been derived from the 
practice of the French gardeners, and is probably perfectly well suited 
to the climate of Paris, but by no meana so well calculated (I have, T 
think, very good re ason to believe) for the colder parts of England, as 
that I proceed to describe and recommend. 

Every tree prepares in the summer and autumn many minute leaves, 
which expand and form the early foliage of the following spring, and the 
buds in the axillsB of these leaves are necessarily (consistent with the 
preceding statements,) those best calculated, in cold and unfavourable 
sitmktions and seasons^ to generate well oiganised and vigorous Uoasoms; 
and in such situations, I have often witnessed the advantage of preserving 
as many as practicable of these, by deviating from the ordinary mode of 
pruning the peach-tree. Instead of taking off so large a portion of the 
young shoots, and training in a few only, to a considerable length, as is 
usually done, and as I should myself do to a great extent, in the vicinity 
of London, and in every favourable situation, I preserve a large number 

q2 
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of the young shoots, whioh are enutted in a proper direotion in eaily 

spring by the yearling wood, Bhortening each where necessary, by pindi- 
ing off the uiinuto succiJent points, generally to the length of ono or two 
inches. Spurs which lie close to the wall are thus made, uimju which 
numerous bloKsoni buds form very early in the ensuing summer; and 
upon such, after the last most unfavourable season, and in a situation bo 
high and cold that the peach-tree, in the most favourable seasons, had 
usually produced only a few feeble blossoms, I observed as strong and 
vigorous blossoms in the present spring, as I have usually seen in ths 
best seasons and situatioiis; and I am qmte confident that if the peaoh- 
trees, in the gardens round the metropolis, had been pruned in the 
manner above described, in the last season, an abundant and vigorous 
blossom would have appeared in the present spring. I do not, hoiKfever, 
mean to recommend to the ^rdencr to trust wholly, in any situation, for 
his crop of fruit, to the spurs produced by the above-mentioned mode of 
[jruning and training the peach-tree. In every warm and favourable 
situation, I would advise him to train the larger part of his young wood, 
according to the ordinary method, and in cold and late situations only, to 
adopt to a great extent, the mode of management above suggested. A 
mixture of both modes, in every situation, will be generally found to 
multiply the chances of success ; and therefore neither ought to be 
exclusively adopted, or wholly rejected in any situation. The spun must 
not be shortened in the winter or spring, till it can be sscertained what 
parts of them are provided with leaf-buda. 



XXXV.— OBSERVATIONS ON THE PROPER MANAGEMENT OF FRUIT- 
TREES, WHICH ARE INTENDED TO BE FORCED VERY EARLY IN 

THE ENSUING SEASON. 

Uiead before the Uorticultorax Socistt, June 3rd, 1817.] 

Thb period which any species, or variety, of fruit wiU require to attain 
maturity, under any given degrees of temperature, and exposure to the 
influence ci light in the forcing*house, will be regulated to a much greater 
extent than is generally imagined, by the previous management and 
consequent state of the tree, when that is first subjected to the operation 
of artificial heat. Every gardener knows, that when the previous season 
lias been cold, and cloudy, and wet, the wood of his fruit-trees remains 
iuiniature, and weak abortive blossoms only are produced. The advan- 
tAges of having the wood well ripened arc perfectly well understood; 
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bat those wlueh may be obtained, whenever a very early erop of fruit ie 
required, by ripening the wood very early in the preoeding sommer, and 
potting ih» tree into a state of repose, as soon as possible after its wood 
has beoome perfectly mature, do not, as far sa my observation has 

extended, appear to be at all known to gardeners ; though every one 
wlio has had in any degree the management of vines in a hot-house, 
iiuit^t have observed the different effects of the same degrees of tem- 
perature upon the game plant, in Oetobor and February. In the 
autumn, the plants have just sunk into their winter sleep : in February 
they are refreshed, and ready to awake again ; whenever it is intended 
prematurely to exoite their powers of life into action, the expediency 
of putting these powers into a state of rest, early in the preceding 
aiitonm, appears obvions. The natural propensity of the gardener to 
treat his plants as in some degree sentient bemgs, and as he would 
wish to - be himself treated, which sometimes misleads him (as I have 
remarked in a former paper)*, will in this case direct hnn rightly, 
by leading him to infer, that early rising requires early going to rest. 
I shall therefore state the result of a few experiments only, which will, 
I believe, afford satisfactory evidence of the truth of the foregoing 
positions. 

Some vines» which grew in pots, were placed in a forcing-house, at the 
end of January, where they produced ripe fruit about the middle of 
July; and Boon after that period, the pots were taken from the house 
and put under the shade of a north wall, in the open air. ■ Water was 
Bubeequently given m small quantities only ; and tlM leaves of the plants 
soon feU o£ In August the plants were pruned; and in September 
they were removed to a south wall, where they socm vegetated ^h much 
vigour, and continued to grow till their young shoots were killed by 
frost. 

Other vines, of the same varieties, were suffered to renuin in the 
forcing-house till late in August ; where they wore subjected tu tlio mode 
of mani^ment above described, except that they were not removed 
from their situation under a north wall, nor pruned, before the approach 
of winter. These were then placed against a south wall, where their 
fruit ripened well in the following season, in a elimate not nearly warm 
enough to have ripened it at all, if the plants had previously grown hi 
the open air. 

Having raised many varieties of the peai^ ftom seed in the year 181^ 
I felt anxious to secure the existence of each variety till I could ascertain 
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its merits ; and with tlus view, I obtained a duplicate of each by inaertuig 
a bud from every eeedling plant into a stoek, whiob I plaeed in tlie 
foTcing-house. Late in the autumn of the year 1815, mmo ui the young 
trees* whieh had been obtained from these buds, were removed from the 
foreing-faoiise, in whieh their wood had beoome most pedeotly well 
ripened, in the preceding summer, to the open air, and were placed, at 
closely as could conveniently bo done, to the seedling trees of tlie t>aaie 
varieties, which had grown wholly in the open air : and thus circum- 
stanced, the blossoms of the trees which had been n riioved from the 
forcing-bouse unfolded nine days earlier, and their fruit ripened three 
weeks earlier, than those upon the other trees of the same varieties. 

The confinement of the roots to pots, and possibly, to a small extent, 
the influenee of the stock (for the peaeh-trees in the pots grew upon 
apricot shoots), may have somewhat aoeekvated the maturity of the 
fruit in the experiment last mentioned ; but the chief causes of the early 
maturity of the fruit in both the preceding cases were, I am confident, 
the perfect maturity of the wood, and the high state of excitability, whidi 
imd been acquired by a preternaturally long p( i lo l of rest. 

It is not, I believe, at all necessary that 1 ahuuld offer arguments to 
prove that a vine, which cannot bo made to vegetate at all in the 
winter without a very high degree of heat^ is not as well calculated for 
very early forcing as one in which the powers of life are so excitable that 
it is prepared to vegetate strongly in the temperature of the open air in 
September, and in which the power to vegetate in a low temperatne 
will continue to accumulate progressively till spring ; but it wiU probably 
be objected that as large a crop cannot be obtained from vines of which 
the roots are confined in pots, as from others. This objection, however, 
will, I believe, prove to be wholly unfounded, whenever a very early crop 
is wanted ; for vines and other fruit-trees (as I have observed in former 
papers) when abundantly supplied with water, and manure in a hquid 
state, require but a very small quantity of mould. A pot containing two 
cubic feet of very rich mould, with proper subsequent attention* is fully 
adequate to nourish a vine which, after being pnmed in autumn, occupies 
twenty square feet of the roof of a hotrhouse ; and 1 have constantly 
found that vines, in snoh pots, being abundantly supplied with food sod 
water, have produced more vigorous wood* when forced very esriy, thsa 
others of the same varieties, whose roots were permitted to extend 
beyond the limits of the house. 
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XXXVL— UPON THB PROPAGATION OF VARimBS OP THE WALNUT* 

XafiE, BY .BUDDING. 

iRtad btffbn fJb Hobsiovltvkal Socinr, AfrU 7<A, 1816b] 

Thb ill musoms of many attempts to propagate the walnui-tree by grafts, 
or bods, led me, in a former eommiiiiieation, to difloourage all attempts 

to increase it, except by seeds, or by grafting by approach. I never- 
theless continued, annually, to make a few expurinionts, with the hope of 
discovering a method of budding, which would prove pucccssfui in the 
culture of varieties of this fruit, and of others of equally diflScult pro- 
pagation i and X have found, in ultimate sttcoess, the usual reward of 
patient persevoranoe. 

The advaatages of propagating varieties of the walnut-treo, by bud- 
ding, will, I think be found oonsiderable, provided the buds be taken 
Jirom young, or even middle-aged healthy trees : for, exclusive of the 
advantage of obtaining f^t £rom very young trees, the planter will be 
enabled to seleet not only sneh varieties as aflK>rd the best fruity but also 
such as endure best, as timber- trees, the vicissitudes of our climate. 
In this respect some degree of difference is almost ahvajrf observable in 
the constitution of each individual seedling tree ; and this is invariably 
transferred with the graft or bud. 

The walnut, it is true, as a fruit, contains but little nutriment, and 
perhaps constitutes, at best, only an unwholesome luxury: but the tree 
aflEbrds timber of much greater strength and elasticity, comparatively 
with its very low speiafie gravity, than any other of British growth» and 
it is ooDsequently applicable to purposes for which no good substitute has- 
hitherto been found; the stoefcs of the musket of the sokUer, and of the 
gun of the sportsman. 

The buds of trees, of almost every species, succeed with most certainty, 
when inserted in the shoots of the same year's growth ; but the walnut- 
tree appears to aflford an exception ; possibly in some measure because ite 
buds contain, within themselves, in the spring, all the leaves which the 
tree bears in the following summer ; whence its annual shoots wholly 
cease to elongate soon after its buds unfold ; all its buds of each season 
are also, consequently, very nearly of the same age : and long before 
any have ao^uired the proper degree of maturity for bemg removed, the 
annual branches have ceased to grow longer, or to {ffoduce new foliage. 

To obviate the disadvantages arising from the preceding circumstances, 
I adopted .means of retarding the period of the vegetation of the stocks, 
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comiiaratively witli that of the bearing tree: and by these moans I 
became partially Bucceesi'ul. There are at the base of tlio annual shoots 
qS the walnut, and other trees, where those join the year-old wood, many 
minate buds; which are almoat concealed in the bark ; and which rarely) 
or never vegetate, but in the event of the destruction of the large pro- 
minent hndfl, whidi ooenpy the middle, and opposite end of the aamuil 
wood. By inserting in eaeh stock one of these minute buds, and one of 
the large and prominent kind, I had the pleasure to find that the mintite 
buds took freely, whilst the large all failed, without a single exception. 
This experiment was repeated in the summer of 1815, upon two yearling 
stocks which grew in pots, and had been placed during the spring and 
early part of the Burmner, in a ^iiady nituation under a north wall; 
whence they were moved late in July lo a forcing-house, which 1 devote 
to experiments, and instantly budded. These being suffered to remain 
in the bouse during tlie following summer, produced from the small buds, 
bhoots nearly three feet long terminating in larg^ and perfect female 
blossoms, which necessarily proved abortive, as no male blossoms were 
procurable at the early period in which the female blossoms appeared: 
but the early formation of such blossoms sufficiently proves that the 
habits of a bearing branch of the walnut-tree may he transferred to a 
young tree by budding, as well as grafting by approach. 

The most eligible situation for the insertion of buds of this species 
of tree (and probably of others of similar habits) is near the euminit 
of the wood of the preceding year, and of course, very near tho bajie of 
the annual shoot ; and if buds of the small kind above-mentioned, be 
skilfully inserted in such parts of branches of rapid growth, they will be 
found to succeed with nearly as much certainty ss those of other fruit- 
trees, provided such buds be in a more mature state than those of the 
stocks into which they are inserted. 

The advantages which may be obtained in the propagation of other 
species of trees by procuring buds for insertion in a more mature state 
than those of the stock, are sufficient to deserve some attention, and 
arc not, I believe, at all known to g;irilener8 and nurserymen. Tho 
mature bud takes immediately witli more certainty under the same 
external circumstances: it is much less liable to perish during winter: 
and it possesses the valuable property of rsurely or never vt^tatiog 
prematurely in the summer, though it be inserted before the usual 
period, and in the season when the sap of the stock is most abundant. 
I have, in different years, removed some hundred huds of the peach- 
tree from tho forcing-house to luxuriant shoots upon the open wall; 
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and I have never seen an inatanoe in whieh any of auoh buds have 
broken and vegetated during the Bummer or autumn ; but when I have 
had oocaaion to revene this proeess, and to Insert immature buds 
, horn the open wall into the branches of trees growing in a peadi-house, 

many of these, and in some seasons all, have broken soon after being 
inserted, though at the period of their insertion tlio trees in the peach- 
houso had nearly ceased to grow. The result was, in both the pre- 
ceding ca^es, in opposition to my expectations ; but it aj)pear8 neces- 
sarily to have been occasioned by the mature bud having naturally 
gunk into a state of repose preparatory to its long winter sleep, pre- 
viously to its having been removed ; and by the more excitable state 
of the powers of life in the bud taken from the open wall. 

If the mature buds of the peach-tree, when taken from the forcing- 
house^ contain blossoms, those may be carried a great distance, and 
still afford fruit in the following spring. I have thus readily obtained 
fruit from blossoms sent me from the vienuty of London ; and I entertain 
no doubt of the practicability of obtaining fruit from blossoms sent 
from Paris, or even from tlic south of France, if properly packed. In 
bUcU cases it would be necessary to pare the wood of the bud thin, 
instead of wholly extracting it : and this will sometimes bo found 
expedient, when buds are to be taken from a peach-house, in which 
the fruit has been made to ripen early in the summer, to be inserted 
in the open air. 



XXXVIL— UPON THB PRUNING AND MANAGSMBNT OF TRANSPLANTED 

STANDARD TREES. 

[Read before ths Hokticvltvral Socibtt, June2nd, 1818.] 

When a tree is transplanted, it loses, almost necessarily, a considerable 
part of its roots : and as these, in every healthy subject, are nicely pro* 
portioned to the branches, the advantages of retrenching the latter are 
obvious, and well known to every gardener. But relatively to the mode 
of retrenching the branches, and the extent of retrenehment that is 
beneficial, there is much discordance in the opinions and practice of 
different gardeners ; and often still more between the gardens and his 
employer ; the latter wishing to preserve the bearing branches, that ho 
may, at an early period, obtain a crop of fruit; and the gardener wisliing 
to head down tho tree, that he may sec it ehoot with vigour. cither 
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mode of practice is, I think, in its full extent, quito eligible to the greater 
number of cases ; the one being too prejudicial to the growth of the tree, 
by oooaflkwiDg the production prematurely of an unusual profusion of 
bloMoms ; and ihe other being, eren when most saeoessfii], attended with 
an unneceiflaiy loss of time : and I have found, in very extendve experi- 
ence, thftt transplanted treea generally sueoeed permanently beet^ and as 
standards take the best forms, when their lateral branches, instead of 
being suffered to retain their whole length, or pruned off closely, are all 
shortened to the length of a few inches, and the top of the tree reduced 
to % single annual shoot. Under these cireumstanceB the leaves become 
disperse l u| on t\w fatuiii, Bo as to afford nutriment to the bark of different 
parts of it ; and the power of the wind to prevent the tree re-estulli^liiTifr 
itself is small (owing to the situation of the leaves), comparatively with 
the extent of the foliage which the tree exposes to light. The trees 
under this mode of treatment also bear aa much fruit as they m capable 
of feeding, as soon sa under any other that I have hitherto tried or seen ; 
and within three or four years their branches generally become more 
widely extended than 'those of simihur trees which are planted without 
being pruned. The same mode of pruning » equally well adapted to fruit 
and forest trees ; and oaks, which 1 have planted when ten or twelve feet 
high, have not only begun immediately to grow with luxuriance, but tii' y 
have within a very years wholly lost the character of transplanted trees. 

Tlio great error of modem practice is that of suffering, when the tro^ 
are not headed down, many small branches to form the summit of the 
transplanted tree; which branches expend its sap in the production of 
tufts of leaves, where those, owing to their distance from the roots, 
, operate lesat benefidally in the performance of their proper office, and 
most injuriously by bdng most exposed to the influence of winds. 

Whenever the roots of transplanted trees have been very much injured, 
or have been very l<mg out of the ground, the number, as well as ths 
extent of the lateral branches, should be reduced, and not more than a 
few inches of the leading annual shoot should bo suffered to remain ; but 
in all cases where trees are to be sent a great distance, this retrenchmcut 
of their branches should be made in the nursery from which they arc to 
be removed ; and, if it be properly executed, trees may be conveyed to 
great distances, under more disadvantageous circumstances than is usually 
supposed, without endangering life, provided they be subjected to proper 
subsequent management. 

I received ui the last spring some apple-trees from Amerkss which 
were forwarded to me from London by a wrong \n aggon, and consequently' 
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did not arrive till near the middle of April, and many weeks after the 
period at which I ought to have received them. The whole of them 
appeared perfectly lifeleas and dry, and much better fitted for fire-wood 
than for plantbg ; and I floaroely entwiained the alighteet hope of hemg 
able to reooyer a amgle plant. I nevertheleaB reaohred that no trouble 
should be apared in maldng the experiment. 

The Ameriean nnreerymen had pruned the trees much in the way I 
wished (tliough in a very rough and careless manner, and obviously with- 
out any other object than convenience in packing them) ; and I had 
therefore little more to do in pruning them than to take away such 
branches as were broken and wholly dead. The trees, which were about 
four feet high, were then phwted in a situation where they were perfectly 
screened from the moniing sun, and just as much water was given as was 
Buffieieat to ekse the moulds to the roots. Their stems were then 
sprinkled with water, by an engine, sufficiently to wet the bark ; and this 
was repeated, at six o^dock every morning through the months of May, 
June^ and July; but no water was given immediately to the roots, 
previous experience having led me to belie?e that excess <^ moisture is, in 
such cases, generally injurious, and often fatal. 

About midsummer a few of the trees began to exhibit some feeble 
symptoms of life ; several subsequently shot vigoroutily, somo to the 
length of eighteen inches ; and out of sixty-four trees, I lost only three. 
They succeeded, in the aggregate, better than other trees of nearly the 
same age, which were only removed from a contiguous nursery, but which 
were not sprinkled with water; the season having proved cold and dry» 
and consequently extremely unfavourable to trsnsplanted trees. 

I had previously seen in other mstances, though never in so- apparently 
hopdesB a ease, the good effects of sprinklhig the stems and branches of 
transplanted trees before the sun began to shine upon them in the 
morning, both in the forcing-house and in the open air. In the forcing- 
house I have found that water mav be also thus applied with advantage in 
the evening as well as in the niomiiiL'; but, in the open air, I have had 
reason to think its operation injurious, when the succee^hng night lias 
proved cold. 
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XXXVIIL— ON TH£ CULTURE OF TUB GUERNSEY LILY. 
IRtmd biffbn <A« HobticoIiTusaIi Sooiirr, At^fvM 3n( 1819.] 

A WISH has been ezpresBed by the Council of the Society, that a method 
of cultivating the Amaryllis Sandauity or Guaiuey UJy^ diould be dis; 
covered, by which the bulbs of that pUint might be made to afford 

blossoms, regularly, through succcssivo seasons: and 1, in consequence, 
address the following communication upon that subject; bclicvin*^, that 
I can satisfactorily account for its sparing ]*tm1 action of blossoms in our 
climate, and point out a mode of cultivating it, by which it may be nutde 
to blossom, much more freely than it usually does, though I ha?e not 
attained the object desired by the Society. 

Bulbous roots increase in size, and proceed in acquiring powen to 
produce blossoms, only dmnng the periods in whieh they have leaves, 
and in whieh sueh leaves are exposed to light ; and these organs always 
operate most effioiently when they are young, and have just attained 
their full growth. The bulb of the Guernsey Lily, aa it is usually cniti* 
vated in this country, rarely produces loaves till Septeinber, or tlio 
beginning of October, at which period, the quantity of light afforded by 
our climate is probul)]y quite insuliicient for a plant, which is said to bo 
a native of the warm and bright climate of Japan ; and before the return 
of firing, its leaves are necessarily grown old, and nearly out of office, 
even when they have been safely protected from frost through the wintt^r. 
It is, therefore, not extraordinary, that a bulb of this speeies, which has 
once expended itself in affording flowers, should but very slowly recover 
the power of blossoming again. The operation also of % oold climate, in 
retarding its period of vegeUtion, must have led the phmt into late 
habits^ like those of the vines, described by Mr. Arkwright, in our 
Transactions * ; and, consequently, instead of being naturalised, and 
adapted to our climate as plants become, which propagate by seeds, it is, 
probably, now less capable of produciiifr a regular annual succession of 
blossoms, thxui a similar variety of the same species of plant, immediately 
imported from Japan, would be. 

Considering, therefore, the deficiency of light and heat, owing to the 
late period of its vegetation, as the chief causey why this plant so faik to 
produce flowers, I infer that nothing more would be required to make it 
blossom, as freely, at least, as it does in Guernsey, than such a slight 
dcgi-ee of artificia] heat, applied early in the summer, as would prove 

S«e llorticultural Traamtioaa, Vol. IIL p. 95. 
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sufficient to make the bulbs Tegeiftte a few weeks eariier than usual in 
the autumn. 

Early in the summer of 1816, a bulb, which had blossomed in the 
preceding autumn, was subjected to such a degree of artificial heat, aa 

occasioned it to vegctato six weeks, or nioro, earlier than it would other- 
wise have (loDG. It did not, of course, produce any flowers ; but in the 
following season, it blossomed early, and stronrfly, and afforded two 
ofibets. These were put, in the spring of 1818, into pots, containing 
about one-eighth of a square foot light and rich mould, and were fed 
with manured water, and their period of vegetation was again accelerated 
by artificial heat. Their leaves, consequently, grew yellow from matu- 
rity, early in the present spring, when the pots were placed in rather & 
shady situation, and near a north wall, to afford me an opportunity of 
observing to what extent, in such a situation, the early production of the 
leayes in the prece^g seasons had changed the habit of the plant. I 
entertained no doubt but that both the bulbs would afford blossoms, but 
I was much crratifiod by the appearance of the blossoms in the first week 
in July. ^N'lisliirig to obtain seeds, I then removed the plants to a 
forcing-house, in which they have flowered vcrj' strongly ; and the 
appearance of the seed-vessels gives much reason to suppose that 1 shall 
succeed in obtaining seeds, though I am not at present able to speak 
decisively. 

From the encoees of the preceding experiment, I condude that if the 
offiets, and probably the bulbs, of this plant which have produced flowers, 
be placed in a moderate hot-bed, in the end of May, to oocaaion the 
early production of their leaves, blossoms would be constantly afibrded in 

the following season : but it will be expedient to habituate the leaves, 
Urns produced, gradually to the open air, as soon as they are nearly 
full ^owTi, and to protect them from frost till the approach of spring. 

Should seedling plants bo obtained, tlio powers of life in those, will 
probably prove more alert : and X think it probable, that, with a mode- 
rate deg^ of care, these may be made to afford blossoms in successive 
seasons; though it should be found impracticable to give that habit to 
the offsets <^ the individual seedHng plant, now in cultivation. 
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XXXIX.— UPON THE EFFFXTS OF VERY HIGH TEMPERATURE ON 80MB 

SPECIES OF PLANTS. 

IRsad before ilie Hohticdltubai. Socisty, December 7th, ]819.] 

Havwo coDstructed a forcing-house for the purpoBe of attempting the 
culture of the mango, and a few other species of tropical fruits, I have 
endeavoured to amertain, with aoeuracy, the advantages and disadvan* 

tages, of employing Tery high temperature during the day in hrigfat 
weather, and of comparatively low temperature during the night, and ia 
cloudy weather ; and I communicate the foUowing aooount of my experi- 
ments, considering the results to have been generally very favourable, 
and where unsuccessful, not wholly uninteresting. 

A fire of sufficient power, only, to preserve in the house a temperature 
of about 70°, during summer, was employed, but no air was ever given, 
nor its escape facihtated, till the thermometer, perfectly shaded, indicated 
a t^perature of 96" ; and then only two of fho Tipper lights, one at eaeh 
end, were let down about four inches. The heat of the house was ooose- 
quontly sometimes raised to 110^, during the middle of warm and bright 
days, and it generally varied, in snob days, from 90^ to 105*, dediniuig 
during the evening to about 80^» and to 70" in the night. 

Late in the evening of every bright and hot day, the plants were 
copiously sprinkled with water, nearly of the temperature of the external 
air; and the following were the effects produced upon the different 
species. 

The Melmi, Plants of this species were trained upon a trellis near 
the glass, which was of the best quality, and these exhibited a greater 
degree of health and luxuriance, than I had ever before seen ; but not a 
single flower ever unfolded ; a great profusion of minute blosaonta, never- 
theless, appeared in sueoesdon at the points of the shoots, all of which 
perished abortively. I was muoh disappointed at the result of this 
experiment ; from which I confidently expected to obtain fruit of the 
greatest excellence. 

The Water Melon. A plant of this species, treated in the same manner 
as the melon plants above mentioned, grew with equal health and luxuri- 
ance, and afforded a most abundant blossom ; but all its flowers were 
male. This result did not, in any degree, surprise me ; for I had many 
years previously succeeded, by long continued very low temperature, in 
making cucumber pUmts produce female flowers only ; and I entertain 
but little doubt) that the same fruit-stalks might be made, in this and 
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tlie preceding species, to support cither male or fcDiule flowers, in 
obedience to external causes. 

The Guertisft/ Lih/. I tranhforred plants of thisi spuoieb, from the open 
air to the hot-house, in the summer, with the hope of obtaining seeds, in 
which I was wholly disappointed. The flowers expanded very beautifully; 
but ibeir pollen never ahedded. The plants have, nevertheleB8» fliibee- 
quently grown with more than ordinaiy vigour ; and I entertain fioareely 
any doubt that the aame roots which afforded flowers in the present 
aeason, will blossom strongly in the next. It appears therefore from this, 
and the two preceding experiments, that the same degree of temperature, 
which may promote the growth, and exuberant health of the plant, may, 
at the saniu liiiie, rondor it wholly unproductive of fruit or offspring. 

The Fig Tree, Several varieties of this Bpecies were eubjocted to 
experiment ; but the trees, although planted in pots, grow with so much 
luxuriance, and afforded me so little prospect of fruit, that I removed all 
ttoept those of the large white variety, from the house. The white flg« 
tree succeeded perfectly, first ripening its i^iring-figs, (those which osnaUy 
ripen in the open air in this country,) and afterwards its summer figs. 
The trees then produced new leaves and branohes : and the fomt, which 
would have aipgmnA in the next luring, ripened in high perfection in 
September. Subsequently also a few of ^ose, which, in the ordinary 
course of the growth of the tree, would have appeared as the summer 
crop of next year, have ripened, and these, though far inferior to those 
of the preceding crops, have not been without merit. 

The Nectarine, A seed of this species of fruit was planted in a hot- 
bod, in January last, and it vegetated in the succeeding month. It was 
subsequently removed to the hot-house, in which it continued to grow 
through the summer, without being in the smallest degree drawn by the 
high temperature in which it was placed : its wood, on the eontrary, is 
remaikably short-jointed, and is covered with blossom-buds ; from which 
I think it will be praetiosble to obtain ripe fruit, within sixteen months 
of the period, at niiieh the plant first sprang from the ground. 

The Orange and Lemon, A very high temperature appeared peculiarly 
favourable to plants of these species, or, I believe, more properly of this 
species ; for I consider both, with the citron and shaddock, to be varieties 
only of the lime. A plant which sprang from seed in March, had, in Uie 
end of August, attained the height of more than four feet, with pro- 
portionate 6tr«[igth; when wanting the ])lacc it occupied for anotiier 
purpose, it was remoYcd from the house. I obtained in April a plant of 
the Ghba orange, with one very small fruit upon it, which \m ripened 
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in mueli apparent perfection, and the tree exhibits every appearance of 
the most exuberant health. 

The Mango, (Mangifera Indica.) This species of fniit-trce appears 
to possess great peculiarity of constitution ; for, although a native of a 
very hot and bright climate, and capable of bearing, with apparent 
benefit, the hot drying winds of Bengal, it vegetates freely» and retains 
its health in comparatively low temperature, and under a eloudy 
atmosphere. The plants I possess sprang from seeds in Oetober 1818 ; 
and the leam aoquired, daring wmier, their proper dark colour, and 
remained in perfect Health till spring; although, not possessing at that 
period, a hot-house, I was very ill prepared to preserve them. In MaTvh 
they began to shoot a seodnd time, without having been, I believe, at 
any period subjected to a higher temperature than 60", and some of them 
are now shooting strongly ; although the temperature of my house during 
the last five weeks, except once or twice in verj' briirht days, has rarely 
been so high as 60°. Tho mode of growth of this plant appears also to 
be very singular ; it extends' a few inches, and then closes its terminal 
bads, as if its growth for the season were ended. One of my plants has 
done BO nine times within the last thirteen months, without having 
acquired a greater hdght than two feet seven inches. I am much 
inclined to believe that the mango might be raised in great abundance 
and considerable perfection m the stove in this country, for it is a fruit 
which acquires maturity within a short period. It blossoms, in Bengal, 
in January*, and ripens in tho end of May; and Mr. Turner, in his 
journey to Thibet, states that he found tho mango growincr in latitude 
27" 50' in Boutan, in the same orchard with the apple-trco ; the apples 
ripening in July, and the mangoes in September. And another Eastern 
traveller of credit (I think it is Mr. Barrow), mentions an instance in 
which a frost, sufficiently severe to have injured the crops of barley, had 
proved &tal to the blossoms (only) of the mango-trees. 

The JBgatm'^ or Avocado pear. {LawruM Penea,) The plants of this 
spedee have grown vrith rather troublesome luxuriance in my house, 
though they have been generally confined to small pots ; one plant to 
which a larger pot was given is more llian six feet high, with branches 
extending five feet wide ; and a stem, the growth of a fiintrlo year, 
exceeding, at its bapo, an inch in diameter. To obtain fruit of this 
species within the narrow limits of a forcing-house, it would be necessary 
to propagate from buds or grafts taken from the extreme branches of 
trees of considerable age. 

The Mammee-iree* (Mammea jimerieana.) Very contrary to my 
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expectations, this pLiit, a native of Jamaica, proved extremely iuipatient 
of heat and H<!^ht, and its young leaves always re(juired to be shaded when 
the tcmiM i atiu'c of the house exceeded 90". But with proper attention 
to screen the leaves from the mid-day sun, till they acquired maturity, 
the young trees of this apeeies hftve succeeded as well aa those of any of 
the preceding species. 

Several other plants, part of them natives of temperate climates, grew 
in my house through the whole summer, without any one of them being 
drawn, or any way injured, by the very high temperature to which they 
were occasionally subjected ; and from these, and other facts, which have 
come within my observation, I think myself justified in inferring, that, in 
almost all cases in wliich the object of the cultivator is to promote the 
rapid and vigorous growth of his plants, a very high temperature, provided 
it be accompanied by bright sunshine, may bo employed with great 
advantage ; but it is necessary that the glass of his house should be of 
good quaUty, and that his plants be placed near it, and be abundantly 
supplied with food and water. In the preceding experiments, water 
was made the vehicle of food to the roots of the plants, in the manner 
I have described in a former communication*, and with similar good 
effiNsts. 

My house contains a few pine-apple plants, in the treatment of which 
I hav% deviated somewhat widely feom the common practice; and, I 

think, with the best effects ; for their growth has been exceedingly rapid, 
and a great many gardeners, who liavc come to see them, have unani- 
mously pronounced them more perfect than any which they had j rovlously 
seen. But many of the gardeners think that my mode of management 
will not succeed in winter, and that my plants will become unhealthy, if 
they do not perish, in that season; and afi some of them have had much 
experienoe^ and I very little, I wish at present to decline saying m<»e 
reUitive to the culture of that ^ant. 

* See above, pa^e 211. 
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XU— UPON THE CULTURE OP THE PINB.APPLE» WITHOUT BARK, OR 

OTHER HOT-BED. 

[Read i*Jitn A* Ho&TtctrbTUBAi. SociBrr, Mofdk 7<ft. I^.] 

In a cominimication which I had the honour to semi to the Horticul- 
tural Society in the last autunm, upon the effects of very high temperature, 
when accompanied by very bright sunshine, upon some species of plants, 
I mentioned that I had made a few, apparently very successful, experiments 
upon the culture of the pineoapple : but I decHned, at that period, to describe 
the means I had used ; because seirerai experienced gardenears in the vicinity 
were of ophuon that my plants could not be made to survive, m health 
at leasts the winter. The same gardeners have since frequently visited 
my hothouse^ and they have unanimously pronounced my plants more 
. healthy and vigorous than any they had previously seen : and they are all, I 
have good reason to believe, zealous converts to my mode of culture. 

I had no intention whatever to attempt to raic?o pinc-applea till the 
autumn of 1S18, when I received from one of my friends in tins vicinity, 
Mr. Ricketts, of Ashford Hall, some seeds of the mango, and soon after- 
wards some more seeds of that» and other tropical fruit-trees, from one 
of our members, Mr. Pallmer. I then resolved to erect a hothouse, 
chiefly f<»- the purpose of attempting to cultivate the mango ; but I had 
long been much dissatisfied with the manner in which the pine-apple plant 
is usually treated* and very much disposed to believe the bark bed, as Mr. 
Kent has stated it in our Transactions*, " worse than uselcss^^ subse- 
quently to the emission of roots by the crowns or suckers. I therefore 
resolved to make a fow experiments upon the culture of that plant ; but 
as I had not at tliat period, the beginnine: of October, any hothouse. I 
deferred obtaining plants till the following sprinj;. My hotlioiLso was 
not completed till the second week in June, at which period I began my 
experiment upon nine plants, which had been but very ill preserved 
through the preceding winter by the gardener of one of my friends, with 
very inadequate means, and in a very inhospitable dinuite. These, at 
this period, were not laiger plants than some which I have subsequently 
raised from small crowns, (three having been afforded by one fruit,) 
planted in the middle of August, were in the end of December last { but 
they are now begmning to blossom, and, in the opinion of every gardener 
who has seen them, promise fruit of great size and perfection. They are 
all of the variety known by the name of Ripley's Queen Pine. 

Upon the introduction of my plants nito the hotlioiiso, the mode of 
management, which it is the object of the present communication to 
• Horticnlfciiral I^actioiis, VoL III. fagt 288. 
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deBcribe, oommeneed. They were put into pots of flomewhat more than 

a foot in diameter, in a compost made of thin green turf, recently taken 
from a river side, chopped very small, and pressed closely, whilst wet, 
into the pots ; a circular piece of the same material, of about an inch in 
thickness, having been inverted, unbroken, to occupy the bottom of each 
pot. This substance, so appUed, I have always found to afford the most 
eflScient means for draining off superfluous water, and subsequently of 
facilitating the removal of a plant from one pot to another, without loss 
of roots. The surface of the reduced turf was covered with a layer of 
vegetable mould obtained firom decayed leaves, and of sandy loami to pre- 
vent the growth of the grass rooks. The pots vrore then placed to stand upon 
brick piers, near the glass; and the piers being formed of loose bricks (with- 
out mortar), were capable of being reduced as the height of the plants 
increased. The temperature of the houae wa^ generally raised in hot and 
bright days, chiefly by confined solar heat, from 95" to 105°, and sometimes 
to 110", no air being ever given till the temperature of the house exceeded 
95*; and the escape of heated air was then, only in a shght degree, permitted. 
In the night the temperature of the house generally sunk to 70*, or some- 
what lower. At this period, and through the months of July and August, 
a su£Scient quantity of pigeon's dung was steeped in the water, which was 
given to the pme-plants, to raise its colour nearly to that of porter, and 
with this they were usually supplied twice a day in very hot weather; the 
mould in the pots being kept constantly very damp, or what gardeners 
would generally call wet. In the evenings, after very hot days, the plants 
were often sprinkled with clear water, of the temperature of the external 
air; but this was never repeated till all the remains of the last sprinkling 
had disappeared from the axillte of the leaves. 

It is, I believe, almost a general custom with gardeners, to give their 
pine>plants larger pots in autumn, and this mode of practice is approved 
by Mr. Baldwin*. I nevertheless cannot avoid thinking it wrong ; for 
the plants^ at this period, and subsequently, owing to want of lights can 
generate a small quantity only of new sap ; and consequently, the matter 
which composes the new roots» that the plant will be ezdted to emit Into 
the fresh mould, must be drawn chiefly from the same reservoir, which is 
to supply the blossom and ftmt : and I have found that transplanting 
fruit-trees, in autumn, into larger pots, has rendered their next year's 
produce of fruit smaller in size, and later in maturity. I therefore would 
not remove my pine-plants into larger pots, although those in which they 
grow are considerably too small. 

* BaUwlii't Pnetical DiraetiODS for tlw Cnltare of tiie Atuutav PHI" 1^- 

b2 
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As the length of the days diminiahed, and the plants received lees 

light, their abihty to digest food dimlnnhed. Lem food was in oonse- 

quence dissolved in the water, which was also given with a more sparing 
hand ; and as winter approached, water only was given, and in small 
quantities. 

During the months of November and December, the temperature of 
the house was generally little above 50^ and sometimes as low as 48^ *. 
Most gardeners would, I believe, have been alarmed for the safety of their 
plants at this temperature ; hut the pine is a much hardier plant than it 
is usually supposed to he ; and I exposed one young phnt in December 
to a temperature of 32*, by which it did not appear to sustain any injury. 
I have also been subsequently informed by one of my friends, Sir Harford 
Jones, who has liad most ample opportunities of observing, that he has 
frequently seen, in the East, the pine-apple growing in the open air, where 
the surface of the ground, early in the morumgs, showed unequivocal 
marks of a slight degree of frost. 

My plants remained nearly torpid, and without growth, during the 
latter part of November, and in the whole of December ; but they began 
to grow early in Januaryt although the temperature of the house rarely 
reached 60* ; and about the 20th of that month, the blossom* or rather 
the foture fruit, of the earliest plant became visible ; and subsequently 
to that period thdr growth has appeared very extraordinary to gardeners 
who had never seoi pine-plants growing, except in a bark-bed or other 
hotbed. I believe this rapidity of growth, in rather low temperature, 
may bo traced to the more excitable state of their roots, owing to tlieir 
having passed the winter in a very low temperature comparatively with 
that of a bark-bed. The plants are now supplied with water in moderate 
quantities, and holding in solution a less quantity of food than was given 
them in summer. 

In planting suckers, I have, in several instances, left the stems and 
roots of the old plant remaining attached to them; and these have made 
a much more rapid progress than others. One strong sucker was thus 
planted in a large pot upon the 20th of J uly ; and that is beginning to 
show fruit. Its stem is thick enough to produce a very large fruit ; but 
its leaves are short, though broad and numerous ; and the gardeners, 
who have seen it, all appear wholly at a loss to conjecture what will be the 
value of its produce. In other cases, in which I retained the old stems 
and roots, I selected small and late suckers, and these have afforded me 
the most perfect plants I have ever seen ; and they do not exhibit any 

* Subteqiieiiaf to tiie tliM diii paper teat to the Society, I hxn been infemod, 
thetiieinoiiielerwMOiiee,iiitlieI«»t«li^r, H>Iow«f iO ^greoi. 
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Bymptoms of diaposition to fruit prematurely. I am, bowerer, still 
ignorant whether any advantage wiU he ultimately obtuned by thia mode 
of treating the queen-pine, but I believe it will be found applieable vitb 
much advantage in the culture of those varietiee of the pine whieh do 
not usually bear fruit till the plants are three or four years old. 

I shall now offer a few remarks upon the facility of managing pines in 
the manner recommended, and upon the necessary amount of the expense. 
JVIy gardener is an extremely simple labourer, ho does not know a letter 
or a figure; and he never saw a pine-plant growing, till he saw those of 
which he has the care, if I were absent, he would not know at what 
period of maturity to cut the fruit ; but in every other respect he knows 
how to manage the plants as well as I do; and I eould teaoh any other 
moderately intelligent and attentive labourer, in one month, to manage 
them just as well as he can : in short, I do not tiiink the skill necessary 
to raise a pine-apple, according to the mode of culture I recommend, u as 
great as that requisite to raise a forced crop of potatoes. The expense 
of fuel for my hothouse, which is forty feet long by twelve wide, is 
rather less than seven-pence a day here, where I am twelve miles distant 
from coal-pits ; and if I possessed the advantages of a curved iron roof, 
such as those erected by Mr. fjoudon, at Bayswater, which would prevent 
the too rapid escape of heated air in cold weather, I entertain no doubt, 
that the exy onse of heating a house forty-five feet long and ten wide* and 
capable of holding eighty fruiting pine-plants, exclusive of grapes or other 
fruits upon the back wall^ would not exceed fonr-pence a day. A roof, 
of properly curved iron bars, appears to me also to present many other 
advantages : it may be erected at much less cost, it is much more durable, 
it requires much lees expense to paint it^ and it admits greatly more light. 

I have not yet been troubled with insects upon my pinc-plants, and 
have not, of course, tried any of the published receipts for destroying 
them. Mr. liulihvin recommends the steam of hot fermenting horse- 
dung* : I conclude the destructive agent, in this ca«e, is ammoniacal gas ; 
which Sir Humphrey Davy informed me he had found to be instantly 
fatal to every species of insect ; and if so, this might be obtained at a 
small expense, by pouring a solution of crude muriate of ammonia upon 
quicklime ; the stable or cow-house would afford an equally efiicient, 
though less delicate fluid. The ammoniacal gas might, I conceive, be 
impelled, by means of a pair of bellows, amongst the leaves of the infected 
phuits, in sufficient quantity to destroy animal, without injuring vegetable 
life : and it is a very interesting question to the gardener, whether his 
hardy enemy, the red spider, will bear it with impunity. 

* Baldwin'! Practical Directiont, &c. page 30. 
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XLI— PHYSIOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS UPON THE EFFECTS OF PAR- 
TIAL DECORTICATION, OB BJN6ING THE STEMS OR BRANCHES, OF 
FRUIT-TREES. 

{R«&dht^bre the MwnevvtvwLAM, Socntvr, Jme 6A, IBflO.] 

It has not, I think, been sufficiently explained by what means the 
obstruction, or prevention, of the passage of the fluids of trees through 
their bark operates in occasioning an increased production of blossom, 
and a more rapid growth, and more early maturity, of the fruit : the 
gardener is in consequence, in many cases, unable to foresee whether he 
IB likely to obtain benefit, or to sustain injury, from the operation ; and 
he is wholly withont the means of knowing how to adopt his mode of 
operating, with any degree of precision, to the object which he has in 
view. I therefore address the following observations under the impression 
that the hypothesis which I have advanced in different papers in the 
IMiilosophical Transactions will afford a satisfactory' explanation of the 
cause of all the above-mentioned effects. 

Accoiiiing to tliat hypothesis, the true sap of trees is wholly generated 
in their leaves, from which it descends through their bark to the 
extremities of their roots, depositing in its course the matter which is 
successively added to the tree ; whilst whatever portion of such sap is not 
thus expended sinks into the alburnum, and joins the ascending current, 
to which it communicates powers not poeaeased by the recently-absorbed 
fluid. When the course of the descending current is intercepted, that 
necessarily stagnates, and accumulates above the decorticated space; 
whence it is repulsed, and carried upwards, to be expended in an 
increased production of blossoms and of fruit ; and, consistently with 
these conclusions, I have found that part of the alburnum whicii is 
situated above the decorticated space to exceed in specific gravity, very 
considerably, that which lies below it. The repulsion of the descending 
fluid therefore accounts, I conceive, satisfactorily for the increased 
produce of blossoms, and more rapid growth of the fruit, upon the 
decorticated branch ; but there are other causes which operate in 
promoting its more early maturity. The part of the brsnch wluch is 
below the decorticated space is ill supplied with nutriment, and ceases 
ahnost to grow : it in consequence operates less actively in impelling the 
ascending current of sap, which must also be impeded in its progress 
through the decorticated space. The parts which are above it must 
therefore be less abundantly supplied with moisture ; and drought, in 
such cases, always operates very powerfully in accelerating maturity. 
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When the branch is small, or the space from which the bark haa been 
taken off is considerable, it almost always operates in exocss ; a morbid 
state of early maturity is induced, and the fruit is worthless. 

If this view of the eifects of partial decortication^ or ringing^ be a just 
one, it follows that much of the snoceBB of the operatioii must be 
dependent upon the eeleetion of pfoper seaeonsy and upon the mode of 
perfonnixig it being well adapted to the object of the operator. If that 
be the pioduotion of bloesoma^ or the roeaoa of making the UosBoms set 
more freely, the ring of bark should be taken off early in the summer, 
preceding the period at which blossoms are required ; but if the enlarge- 
ment and more early maturity of the fruit be the object, the operation 
should be delayed till the bark will readily part from the alburnuiu in 
the pprinff. The breadth of the decorticated space, as Mr. Sabine has 
justly observed, must be adapted to the size of the branch * ; but I have 
never witnessed any except injurious effects whenever the experiment 
has been made upon very small or very young branches ; for such become 
debilitated and sickly long before the fruit can aoquire a proper state of 
maturity. I have found a tight ligature, applied in the preceding 
summer, in sueh eases, to answer, in a great measure, all the purposes of 
ringing, with far less injurious consequences to the tree ; and if such were 
applied to the stems or principal branches of cheny-trees which are to 
bo forced very early in the following year, I believe the blossoms would 
bo i'uund to set laoru freelv, and the fruit to attain an early uiaturitv. I 
have also succeeded in preserving, to a great extent, the health of a 
ringed branch by instantly covering the exposed surface of the alburnum 
with a ti^t bandage of coarse thread coated with bees^wax, if the branch 
were small ; or of fine packthread, if it were laige; so as wholly to fill 
the spaoe from which the bark had been taken. By sueh means the 
desiocation and consequent death of the extemal surface of the alburnum 
hsve been ptevented ; and I oonsequently think it not improbable that 
the operation might be perfonned with advantage upon the cherry-tree, 
and some other fruit-trees, to which it has hitherto been found destrue* 
tive. I have tried, with the most ample success, in the i)resent spring, 
the application of such a bandage u])on a ringed branch of a fig-tree; 
and the evidence I have obtained of its niuilo of operation has not been 
confined to a recent period, for 1 applied such a bandage in the first 
experiment I ever made upon a plant, and at the distance (i have 
particular reasons for knowing) of precisely half a century from the 
present time; — when I was a school-boy of ten years old. 

• See Horlioaltanl TransMtions, Volume IV. page 121. 
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I am not friendly to the process of ringing, in whatever manner it may 
be performed ; and I think it never should be adopted unless in eaBoe 
where blossoms cannot be otherwise obtained, or whef% in very early 
fordng, the value of a single crop of fruit exceeds the value of the tree. 
For it Is a process which promotes the expenditure, whilst it diminishes 
the creation, of the vital fluid of the tree> which must also sufier in all 
subsequent periods, from the organic injuries it sustains. 



XLII.— UPON THE CULTURE OF THE FIG-TREE, Ix\ THE STOVE. 
{Head before the Horticoltoral Society, July 18^A, 1820.] 

In a communication respecting the effects of very high temperature 
upon certain species of plants, which was addressed by me to the Horti- 
cultural Society in the last autumn*, I stated that fig-trees of one variety 
had afibrded four successive crops in the same season* The fourth crop, 
at that period, was only beginnmg to ripen, and I thought the finiit 
somewhat inferior in quality to that which had ripened early in the 
season ; but the subsequent portion of it proved most excellent ; and some 
figs, which were gathered upon Christmas-day, were thought by myself, 
and a friend who was with mo, much the best wo had ever tasted. The 
same plants have since ripened four more crops, being eight within twelve 
months ; and upon a ringed branch of one year old, and about an indi 
in diameter, a ninth crop, consisting of sixty figs, will ripen within the 
next month. I possess only two plants, each growing in a pot, which 
•contains something less than fourteen square inches of mould, and 
occupying together a space equal to about eixty-four square feet of the 
back wall of my pine-stove; firom which space the number of figs that 
have been gathered within twelve months has been little, if any, less than 
three hundred : and 1 sec every pros-jject of a succession of crops till 
winter. 1 therefore send the following' account of the mode oi" culture 
which has been employed, in the hope that it may prove useful to those 
who are sufficiently admirers of the fig to think it deserving a place in 
the forcing-house. 

My trees grow, as I have stated in the communication to which I have 
above alluded, in exceedingly rich mould, and are most abundantly 
supplied with water which holds much manure in solution. They 
consequently shoot with great \ igour, notwithstanding the small apace 

* See above, page 239. 
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to which their roots arc confined ; and they require some attention to 
restrain them within tlio limits assigned to them ; but I have found the 
following mode of treatment perfectly efficient and successful. 

Whenever a branch appears to be extending with too much luxuriaiUMy 
its point, at the tenth or twelfth leaf, is pressed between the finger and 
thumb, without letting the nails come in contact with the bark, till the 
soft snoGulent sobetanoe is felt to yield to the pressuxe. Such bnuioh in 
comequence ceaaes eubeeqneiitly to elongate ; and the sap h repuhed to 
be expended where it ia more wanted* A finut ripena at the base of each 
leaf, and during the period in which the fruit is ripening, one or more of 
the lateral buds shoots, and is subsequently subjected to the same treats 
mcnt, with the same result. When I have suffered such ehoots to extend 
freely to their natural length, I have found tliat a small part of them 
only became productive either in the same or the ensuing season, though 
1 have seen that their buds obviouslv contained blossoms. I made 
several experiments to obtain fruit in the foUo>ving spring from other 
parts of such branches) which were not successful ; but I ultimately 
found that bending such branches, as far as could be done without danger 
of breaking them, rendered them extremely fruitful; and in the present 
spring thirteen figa ripened perfectly upon a branch of this kind within 
the space of ten inches. In traming, the ends of all the shoots have 
been made, as far as practicable, to point downwards. 

When I made my former communication upon this subject, I supposed 
that the variety whicli had succeeded so well in my hothouse was the 
large wliite fig, the cuttings from which I raised my plants having 
been sent to me as such ; and that its size had been somewhat diminished 
by the confinement of the roots to pots, and the exuberant produce of 
fruit. 1 have, however, recently seen a private letter of the late Mr. 
Speechley''s (the well-known author of Treatises on the Culture of the 
PinO'Apple and Vine), in whieh he speaks of a white fig that he had 
found to succeed perfectly in high temperature, but the name of which 
he does not appear to haVe known ; and I believe that which I am culti- 
vating to be the one he has described. The form of the fruit, in its most 
perfect state, is an oblate spheroid of nearly two inches in width ; but its 
length often exceeds its breadth, and it then tapers to the point next the 
stalk. 
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XLIU.-ON THE CULTIVATION OF THE COCKSCOMB. 
[it«mf h^faiM M« II0ATICVI.TVBAI. SooiSTT, D§e. 19, 1820.] 

The flower of the coekseomhy which I sent to the meeting of the Society 
on the 17th of October, may bo considered a fair samplu of all that I grew 
this year ; two of six ha\nng been larger, and two soraewliat smaller *. 

In cultivating these plants, I have treated them ])rccisely ;is I do my 
pine-apple plants, having in some respects a similar object in view ; for in 
both a single fruit-stalk of great steength is lequsite, the protrusion of 
which flhould be retarded as long as pofl8ible» connstently with the rapid 
growth of the plant. The compost I employed was the most nutritive 
and s^ulatmg that I eould apply, oonsistmg of one part of unfennented 
horse-dung fresh from the stable and without litter, one pmrt of burnt 
turf, one part of decayed leayes, and two parts of green turf, the latter 
being in lumps of about an inch in diameter, to keep the mass so hollow 
that the water might have free liberty to escape, and the aii' to enter. 
Manure was also given in a liquid state by Bteei)ing pigeon-dung in the 
water, which was given very freely. The plants were put, whilst very 
small, into pots of four inches diameter, and three inches deep ; jis soon 
as their roots had reached the sides of the pots, and before the}- had 
become in any degree matted, they were transplanted into pots of a foot 
in diameter, and about nine inches deep. Particular attention was 
paid to the state of the roots, for I have reason to think that the com- 
pression of them in the pot has, under all dreumatanees, a tendency to 
accelerate the flowering of plants. 

Under this mode of treatment, the plants became large and strong 
before they showed a disposition to blossom ; .they usually di^ i^^' into 
many branches (as the pine-apple plant will also do), whicli will 
greatly injure them, if du<' attention be not paid to remove the side 
branches when very young. My plants were at all times so placed that 
their leaves reached within a few inches of the glass, and they were sub- 
jected to the same heat (from 70^ to 100*)» during the summer, as my 
pine-apple plants. 

The seeds of the plants which I raised in the present season were not 
sown till too late in the ^ring; and if I were to repeat the experiment, 
I entertam no doubt of producing much larger flowers than the one I sent 
you ; for the variety, 1 believe, is of superior excellence. It aflbrds seeds 
very sparingly, as you would perceive by the specimen sent. 

* The fl'iT'-er Bent by Mr. Kiiijjht measured eic^hteen iiirhes in width nnd seven inches in 
hcigbt from the top of the stalk ; it was thick and full, and of a most intcn^r < o!our. A very 
Mcorate drawiog of it has been executed by Mrs. Pope, and placed iu the library ut the Society. 
{Note bif Mr. SMine,) 
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XLiy.^B8BRyATIOII8 ON HYBRIDS. 
{Kmd befitre the HosncVLTmtAi. Socixtr, Ptbruarjf $, 1821.] 

Mlch difference of opinion appears to exist between my friend the 
Hon. William Herbert and myself, relatively to the production of hybrid 
plants ; he supposing that many originally distinct species are capable of 
breeding together, without producing mules (that is, without producing 
pUuta incapable of affording offspring) ; and I conaidering the fact of two 
supposed species having bred together, ivithont producing mules, to be 
evidence of the original specific identity of the two. Our difference of 
opinion is, however, I believe, apparently much greater than it reaJly is : 
for I readily concede to Mr. Herbert, that great numbers, perhaps more 
than half, of the species enumerated by botanical writers, may be made 
to breed together, with greater or less degrees of facility : but upon what 
sufficient evidence the originally specific diversity of these rests, 1 have 
never been able to obtain anything like satisfactory information ; and I 
cannot by any means admit that plants ought to be considered of origi- 
nally distinct species, merely because they happen to be foimd to have 
assumed somewhat different forms or colours in an uncultivated state. 
The genus Prunus contains the P. Armeniaoa, P. Cerasus, P. domestica, 
P. insititia, P. spinosa, P. aibuica, luid many others. Of these^ I feel 
perfectly confident that no art will ever obtain offipring (not being 
mules) between the Prunus Armeniaoa^ P. Cerasus, and P. domestica : 
but I do not entertain much doubt of being able to obtain an endless 
variety of perfect oflfepring between the P. dom^tica, P. insititia, and 
P. spinosa ; and i-till less doubt of obtaining an abundant variety of 
offspring from the P. Armcniaca and P. sibirica. The former, the 
common apricot*, is found, according to M. Regnier (for a translation 
of whose account we are indebted to Mr. Salisbury) -f*, in a wild state in 
the Oases of Africa. It is there a rich and sweet fruit, of a yellow 
colour. The fruit of the P. sibirioa, seeds of which came to me last year 
from Dr. Fischer of Oorenki, is, on the contrary, I understand, black, 
very acid, and of small size : but nevertheless, if these apparently distinct 

* The earlj period at wkich tiic apncot uofoldB its flowers leads ine to believe it to b« a 
Bativo of a oold cBmate : and I Mupect the Franclk word alirioo^ the Engtiali aprieodtt and tiie 
Afrifiitt Bemkokka, to bare bean alike derived fimn the Latin word prKCocia, which the 
Romans (there ia every reason to be believe) pronouoced praikokin, and wliich was the term 
npplied to early varieties of peaches, which probably inclatkd the njiricot. The Greeks also 
wrote the Latiu word, as I suppose the Homans to have pronounced, it, llpaKOKta. Hardouin's 
edition of Fliajr, lib. 15. seo. si. 

t See Hoftionltand TranncdoBB, Vol. III. Appendix, pnge 23. 
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species will breed together, and I confidently expect they will, without 
giving eziatence to mule plaota, I shall not hesitate to pronounee these 
plants of one and the same speoies ; as I have done relatively to the 
scarlet, the pine, and Chili strawberries. Botanists may nevertheless, if 
they please^ continue to call these transmntable plants, species ; but if 
they do so, I think they should find some other term for such species as 
arc not transmutable, and which will either not breed together at all, or 
which, breeding together, give existence to mule plants. 1 do not, how- 
ever, feel any anxiety or wish to defend my own hypothetical opinions 
upon tliis subject; on the contrary, I shall be most happy to see thoni 
proved erroneous ; and my chief object in addressing the present com- 
munication to the Horticultural Society is to point out a circumstance 
which is more faYOurable to Mr. Herbert's opinions than any other 
which has come undor my observations. 

I sent to the Society, some years ago, a fruit which sprang from a seed 
of the sweet ahnond and the pollen of a peach blossom, and which in every 
respect presented the character of a perfectly melting peach. When the 
tree which affi>rded that iruit first produced blossoms, I introduced into 
them the pollen of another peach- tree, with the view* of obtaining more 
improved varieties of the peach of this iaiiiily, and the necessary prepara- 
tion of such blossoms prevented my noticinor an imperfection whicli I 
have since observed in them. Little or no pollen i? ever produced in 
them ; and though the tree has borne well subsequently upon the open 
wall, and has produced perfect seeds without any particular attention 
being paid to it, I suspect that its blossoms have been fecundated by 
those of some adjoining nectarine trees. Having, however, often observed 
that varieties of the same acknowledged identical species, when one was 
in a highly cultivated and the other in a perfectly wild states did not 
readily succeed when grafted upon each other, owing probably to the 
very different quaUties of their circulating fluids, I conceived it possible 
that tho same causes might have prevented a perfect union at once taking 
place between the almond and peach tree. I therefore waited till I had 
an opportunity of observing, in the last summer, the blossoms of a second 
generation, which proved in every respect as imperfect as those of the 
first ti%e, and, like those, afforded fruit and perfect seeds with the polloi 
of an adjoining nectarine tree. This result, which I did not anticipate^ 
appears interesting; but I hesitate in drawing, at present, any inferences 
from it*. 

* Since the foregoiog observations were addrewed to di« Hoitiniltiinl Society, a tree which 
•praof from a seed of a aweet almond and pollen of the early vioht nectarine haa prodneed a 
profuaion of perfectly well oi^aiiiied bloaaoma, with abundant poUen, after IiaTinf , in the threo 
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The yegefMe and aninul worlds preient so muoh similarity m almost 

everything which respects the generation of offspring, that the extent to 
which mules are peniiitted to exist in the? animal world might have been 
expected to point out the utiuofei limits of their existence amongst plants ; 
for every animal is driven by it.« instinctive feelings to seek its prop(?r 
mate, whilst an unrestrained and unlimited intercourse between plants is 
carried on by the incidental operation of wind and insects. But if the 
firuitrtree obtained from the almond and pollen of the peach he » mule, 
nature has already permitted it to props^te oflbpring to an extent 
rarely, if at all» known in the animal worid. I have, however, heard it 
asserted, that female mule birds have been known to breed under similar 
circmnstances ; that is, with a male of the same species as the male parent 
of the mule : but upon trying experiment, it did not succeed at all in 
my hands. The mule birds laid eggs, apparently well organised, upon 
which they sat ; but the eggs soon became putrid ; and I had good reason 
to believe, that the tirst pulse of life had never beaten in any of them. 

If hybrid plants had been formed aa abundantly as Linnaeus and some 
of his followers have imagined, and such had proved capable of affording 
o£^ring, all traces of genus and species must surely long ago have been 
lost and obliterated ; for the seed-vessel even of a monogynous blossom 
often aflbrds plants which are obviously the ofibpring of difibrent male 
parents ; and I believe I oould adduce many faets which would satisfao- 
torily prove that a single plant is often the of^ring of more than one, 
and, in some instances, of many male parents. Under such circumstances, 
every species of plant which, either in a iiiituial state or cultivated by 
man, has been once made to sport in varieties, must almost nf necessity 
continue to jussume variations of form. Some of those have of ten been 
found to resemble other species of the same genus, or other varieties 
of the same species, and of permanent habits, which were assumed to be 
species ; but I have never yet seen a hybrid plant, capable of affording 
oflbpring, which had been proved, by anything like satisfactory eridence, 
to have sprung from two originally distinct species ; and I must therefore 
continue to believe, that no species capable of propagating offspring, either 
of plant or animaJ, now exists, which did not oome as such immediately 
from the hand of the Creator. 

Having spoken, in the preceding account, of nmle birds, 1 will take 
this opportunity of recording a very singular circumstanoe which came 

prOMding years, afforded imperfect bloasoms only, li tnch poUeo prove efficient vhieh I «w 
no reason to doubt, either the specific identity of the peach and almond, or the transmuta- 
bUi^ of the two species, wiU ba proved. But if the peach be an originally distinct species, 
iibcre omild it lufo liin conoealed tmu the Cmtioii to tlie reign of CbndinsCssar? 
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under my observatioo, whibt I wag ei^god in the experimonta which I 
hm stated. A penon infoimed me that a fivmer, who redded a few 
miles distant from me, possessed a mule bird, which was bred between 

the common hen and the wood-pigeon; and which my informant had 
seen, and defccribod with accuracy : 1 took, in consequence, the earhest 
opportunity of seeing the farmer, and the supposed mule bird ; because 
I thought that nature had strictly prohibited the production of mules 
between species so distinct, and had usually made the death of the female 
the price of tlie attempt. The infonnation 1 obtained was, that the 
children in his house (his infant brothers and sisters) had reared a young 
wood-pigeon and a motherless chicken together ; that these beeame much 
attaohed to each other, and appeared to have paired, the wood-pigeon 
constantly paying court to the yoong hen, as he would hare done to a 
female of his own species. The hen snbeequently laid eleven eggs, which 
she sat upon, and produced one oflfepring, the bird in question. It was 
wholly \vitliout comb, and it had soft turgid nostrils, extremely similar to 
those of a wood-pigeon ; and the whole j)rofile of its head, exclusive of 
the pomt of the beak, bore a most striking resemblance to that of it« 
supposed male parent. It, however, certainly was not the o&pring of a 
wood-pigeon, nor a mule ; for it bred freely. I ought to have preserved 
the bird, which was offered me, and perhaps I convict myself of an 
act of unpardonable stupidity in not having done so. Bnt it was a great 
favourite with the children who possessed it ; and I did not like to deprive 
them of it. The uiimal physiologist will draw his own conclusions 
respecting these singular facts; I do not feel qualified to give an opinion. 



XLT.— UPON THE HAKAGBMENT OF FRUIT-TREES IN FOTS. 
[Jftforf iffm the HoRTicirt.TirBAL Socnry, May 9th, 1821.] 

I HAVE more than once mentioned, in the Transactions of this Society, 
the importance of giving to fruit-trees, iVuni which a crop of fruit is 
required very early in the season, a hiirh dojrree of excitability, or the 
power to vegetate very strongly in moderately low temperature, at the 
period when they are first subjected to artificial heat*: and I have 
pointed out the advantages of retaining all trees, which are intended 
to afford such veiy early crops, in potsi*. In the present sesson, I have 

* See paper on tbo Cidtnn of dw FiiM-a,ppIe, p. 242 ; also paper oa the Proper Manafe. 
iBMt of Froit'tHMi wlueh an iotanded to befoned twy uAj, p. 228. 

t Sae papar an Caltnfa of FtnMppk^ pw 242. 
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endeftvoured to amertam within how short a period, in tho ordinary 
temper&ttire of my pmoHBtove, plants of the GhasBellw and Verdelho 

vine could be made to yield more mature fruit. 

The subjects of thLs experiment Lad produced a crop of fruit previ- 
ously to midsummer 1820, and in the following month of July they had 
been taken from the stove, after liavincr been for some time sparingly 
supplied with water, and placed under a north wall ; in which situation 
they remained nearly torpid till autumn, when they were pruned. Early 
in the winter, I observed in them strong symptcnns of a disposition 
to vegetate, though they remained in the oold and diaded sitoation 
in wliieh they were first placed, when removed Irom the stove; and 
on the 12th of January, I found the buds so much swollen, that I feared 
the exposure to frost would prove fatal to them» and the pots were con- 
sequently removed to the stove. 

In this, the sudden increase of temperature occasioned every visible 
bud to unfold itself within a very few days ; and on the 17th of the 
following month, being thirty-six days after the pots were broug-lit into 
the stove, the berries of some bimclies of the Verdelho grape were 
so far grown, that I could have thinned them with advantage. In 
the end of March, the Chassekui grapes became aofib and transparent^ 
and in the middle of April some bunches were as mature, and much 
more yellow, than those of the same hind usually are wheg first brought 
to the London market in the spring; though the weather had been, 
during the early part of the spring, dark and doudy, and consequently 
unfavourable. The wood of these vines appeared nearly mature in the 
end of the last month (April) ; and by removing them from the stove 
for a short time to a cold and shaded situation, aud 8ubse<|uently 
replacing them in the stove, I do not doubt the practicability of obtain- 
ing another crop from them within lli*' present year. 

A pot which contains a quantity of mould equal to a cube of fourteen 
inches has been found large enough for a vine whose foliage occupied a 
space of twenty square feet; water holding manure in solution being 
abundantly given : and I have seen grapes acquire a larger size^ and 
other fruits a higher flavour, under such management than imder any 
other. 

The supposed necessity of frequently removing fruit-trees which grow 
in pots, to other pots of larger dimensions, appears to present a guod 
deal of inconvenience ; but I have readily obviated this necessity by 
means which I can conildenLly recommend to the attention of gardeners. 
When the plant or fruit-tree is first placed in the pot in which it is long 
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to remain, I xnix Uie compost some material* in greater or leas 
quantity, which w capable of ultimately affording nutriment, but which 

will docompose slowly. In some cases I have used with success slender 
half-decayed branches from my wood pile ; and in others 1 have employed 
sound chips, chiefly of apple-tree, mixed with inould, and in sufficient 
quantity to occupy at least one-fourth of the space afforded by the pot. 
As the roots of the plant increase, the lifeless wood gradually decomposes, 
at the same time giving food and space to the roots, which ccmsequently 
do not beoome injuriously compressed in the pot. I pOBsess a nectarine- 
tree which has grown nine years in the same pot» and which ^getated 
more strongly in the present spring than I can recollect it previously to 
have done. Several successiTe crops of fungi usually appear upon the 
surface of the pots under the preceding circumstances; but I have had 
no reason to think these injurious. 

The trouble of conveying water to numerous pots, in hot weather, 
would be very considerable; but a simple mode of applying the very 
ingenious contrivance of Mr. Loddiges, by which water is dispersed a,6 
in showers upon the foliage of his plants, and which has been described 
in the Society^s Transactions*, would reduce this labour to the act of 
turning a cock : and if it were desurable to diminish or wholly take away 
the supply from any particular spot, this might easily be effected, by 
partially or wholly closing the apertures through which the water is 
made to escape from the pipe. 



XLVJ.— AN ACCOUNT OF AN IMPROVED METHOD OF RAISING EARLY 

POTATOES TN THE OPEN GROUND. 

[Jiead be/ore the HonTlOOLTUftiX Sociktt, Jung 1821.3 

The destruction, in the present season, of early crops of potatoes by 
frost in this vicinity, (particularly in the gardens of those who could ill 
bear the loss they hare sustuned,) has led me to address to the Soei^y 
the following aooount of some deviations from the ordinary modes of 
practice in the culture of that plant, which I have found sucoenftal in 
not only affording plants wliich more effectually recover when impeded 
by frost, but ako in furnishing a larger and more early produce under 
ordinary circumstances. 

It has long been known that abundant crops of late and luxuriant varie- 
ties of early potatoes may be obtained by planting vety Bmall pieces only 

• S«e VoL III. pife 14 of tbe Tramtettoni of tbc Hortundtanl Society. 
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of their tuberous root : for the plants of those varieties ahviiys acquire a 
coris?iderablo age before they begia to generate tubers, and therefore do 
not too soon begin to expend themselves in the production of tubers ; and 
the size which these acquire within any given period in the spring will be 
to a great extent regulated by the strength of the pknt^, at the period 
when they first spriii^ from the aoil ; and strong plants of such varieties 
can be affi>rded only by sets of oonsidesable size. I bave» in consequenee, 
for some years past^ selected in the autumn the largest tubers, and these 
nearly of an equal sise, for planting in the spring ; and I have found that 
these not only uiuformly afford very strong plants, but also such as 
readily recover when injured by frost : for being fed by a copious 
reservoir beneath the soil, a reproduction of vigorous stems and foliage 
soon takes place, when those first produced are destroyed by frost, or 
other cause. 

When the planter is anxious to obtain a crop within the least possible 
time^ he will find the position in which the tubers are placed to vegetate 
by no means a point of indifoence ; for these bemg shoots, or branches, 
which have grown thick instead of elongating, retain the disposition of 
branches to propel their sap to their leadiiig buds, or points most distant 
from the stems of the plants of which they once formed parts. If the 
tubers be placed with their leading buds upwards, a few very strong and V 
very early Bhoots will spring from tlicui , but if their position be reversed, 
many weaker and later Hhoots will be produced ; and not only the 
earliness, but the quality of the produce in size, will be much affected. 

In the spring, when the young plants are just beginning to appear in 
the rows, I have often found it very advantageous to raise the mould over 
them in ridges by an operation perfectly similar to moulding the plants. 
Protection has been thus given against frost, and I have not found the 
period of maturity of the crop to have been in any degree retarded. 

It has been contended that there is much waste in the practice above 
described of planting large sets ; because the old tuber is often found to 
have lost little in weight, when an early crop is taken up in an immature 
state : and it has thence been inferred, that a very small part only of the 
matter of the old tubers enters into the coiapusition of the new. Rut 
I believe a false inference has in this case been drawn, and that, under 
ordinary oircumstances, a very large portion of the soluble matter of the 
old tubers is employed in the formation of the new ; for I have proved 
by experiments purposely made, that the vital union, and community of 
circulating fluid, between the old tuber and the plant which has sprung 
from It, is not so soon disaolved. 

8 
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Some potatoes of iwther large size and early habit were placed in mieh 
situattoDB that the fibrous roots only of the plants entered into, or were 
in contaot with, the soil. Thus eiromnstanoed, an abundant blossom 
appeared, and seeds would have been produced ; but both the blossoms, 
and the runners «diich would have formed young tubers, were alike 
removed. 

The old tubers, though fully exposed to the sun and uir, still n tained 
life, and were obviously supplied with moisture by the stems, which ha,d 
sprung from them ; and the result was ultimately just what I had 
anticipated. The plants, after many frustrated efforts to produce 
blossoms and tubers upon every part of their branches, at last threw 
their sap back into the old tubers; and a numerous crop of young tuben^ 
was suspended from the buds, or eyes, of the old. This did not occur till 
autumn ; and therefore the vital union must have subsisted through the 
whole summer; and I entertain but very little doubt* that such a union 
subsists under or^Unaiy ciroumstanoes, till ahnost the whole of the soluble 
and organisable matter of the old tubers has been absorbed by the new. 
To what extent this occurs is, liowever, a point of little consequence : the 
important fact of the crop being increased by the employment of large 
sets has been proved by accurate experiments, in many suct^esive seasons. 



XLVII.— ON GRAFTING THE VINE. 
lR§adb^imtik0 Hobticvltukai. Socistt, SlfjilMnter ISfA, 1821.] 

Thb praotice of gralbing the vine appears to be very ancient ; for it is 
mentioned both by Gate and ColumeUa* in a way which shows that it 
was common in the vineyards of Italy at the period in which they wrote. 

It must, consequently, have been an operation of easy execution, though it 
is rarely seen to succeed well in the hands of the modern gardener ; u h<> 
is, nevertheless, certainly much better provided with instruments, aud 
can scarcely be supposed to be inferior in skill or science to the culti- 
vators of that period. It is therefore probable, that the ancients were 
acquainted with some mode of operating, of which the modem gardener 
is. ignorant. It is well known that the ancients, in propagating the vine, 
employed cuttings, whidL consisted partly of year-old, and partly of two- 
year-old wood ; and the modem gardener, in deviating from this mode 
of practice, has adopted one which does not possess a smgle advantage, 

* Cato, cap. 42. Coluzneila, lib. IV. c. 29. 
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and whioh ia in every respect worse. I oonoeived it probable, in the last 
spring, that the suoeeas of the Roman eultivators in grafting thdr vines 
migfat have arisen from the seleotion ol grafts similar to thdr cuttings; 

and the result of the following experiment leads me to believe my conjec- 
ture to be well founded. I selected three cuttings of the black Hamburgh 
g^rape, each having at its base one joint of two years old wood. These 
wti e inserted in, or rather fitted to, branches of nearly the same size, 
but of greater age ; and ail succeeded most perfectly. The clay which 
surrounded the base of the grafts was kept constantly moist ; and the 
moisture thus supplied to the graft operated veiy beneficially at least, if 
it "was not essential to the success of the operation. A very skiUhl 
gardener in 'my vicinity, to whom I mentioned my intention of tfying the 
foregoing experiment, was oompletely successful by a somewhat different 
method. He used grafte similar to mine ; but his vine grew under the 
roof of the hot-house, in which situation he found it difficult to attach 
such a quantity of clay as would supply the requisite degree of moisture 
to the graft, and he therefore supported a pot under each graft, upon 
which he raised the mould in heaps sufficiently high to cover the grafts, 
and supply them with moisture. 

Some very intelligent gardeners have asserted} that they have seen the 
berries of some of the smaller varieties of grape enlarged by the use of 
stocks of laiger or more luxuriant varieties. 

I possess no information relative to this statement ; and the object of 
this communication is merely to point out the means by which new 
varieties may be introduced into the forcing-house without loss of time 
or produce^ 

The grafts which I used consisted of about two inches of old wood, and 
five of annual wood, by which means the junction of the new and old 
wood, at which point cuttings most readily emit shoots and receive 
nutriment, was placed close to the head of the stock, and a single bud 
only was exposed to v^etate. 
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XLTIII.— FURTHER OBSERVATIONS ON THE CULTIVATION OF THE 

PINB-APPLB. 

{Read before the HomncvirvBAL Socivrr, March 5, 1822.] 

The foil owin^ circumstances, relative to the habits of tho pino-applc 
plant, appcitr to mo so inteit ^ting and s!nc:ular. that I am induced now 
to send an account of thorn to the Horticultural Society, though I have 
so recently addressed a communication* upon nearly the same subject* 
In that communication I mentioned tlio extraordinary growth of a pine- 
apple, whieh had passed the whole of the last summer and autumn in 
fery low temperature, and which then, in the banning of November, 
continued to increase in size, four months having at that time elapsed, 
since the period of its blossoming. I saw the same fruit in the first 
week of the last month (February), when it still continued perfectly 
green, and apparently growing rapidly. Our member Mr. Mcams, who 
has had not only tho advantajres of long and vorv at t iitivo experience, 
but who has also visited tho stoves of a very gre'it number of tin- most 
celebrated cultivators of the pine-apple in dilferent parts of the kingdom, 
has been to view the fruit above mentioned; and he assures me that lie 
has never seen a queen pine*apple growing upon so small a plant, so per- 
fectly well swelled out, in any season of the year, under any ebeum- 
stances. He vras of opinion, n^en he saw it, which was early in the 
last month, that it would probably ripen about the end of the present 
month, or early in April. It bad passed the winter in the temperature 
which is usually given to oommon green-house plants, and it had certainly 
not had the advantages in any degree of judicious managLiucnt, having 
been very irregularly, and at times much too profusely, supplied with 
water. What will bf the merits of it when ripe, time alone can show ; 
but I shall here observe, that I have found all fruits (and particularly 
the melon) to acquire their highest state of excellence wh^ th^ growth 
has been slow — ^provided it has been r^ularly progreeasive, and that 
ihe fruit has ultimately attained its proper size and perfect maturity ; 
and I believe, that no fruit has ever been seen perfect, either in taste or 
flavour, the growth and maturity of whicb had been greatly accelerated 
by much fire-heat, and of necessity, abundant water. I am, therefore, 
much inclined to believe, that the pine-apple will be found to acquire 
its highest state of excellence, when a considerable time elapses between 
the period of its blossom and that of its maturity. 

Should it be found easily practicable, as I very coutideatly beliuvo 

• • See above* page 242. 
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it will, to retard the ripening of the fruit of those plants of the pine- 
apple which blossom hita in tlie summer, or early in the autumn, such 
fruit might be made to supply our tables abundantly in the spring or 
early summer months. 

Since my last paper upon the management of the pine-apple plaDt 
WM written, 1 have placed a few plants, which have blossomed in autmnn, 
in Yerfr high temperature (generally above thAt of iiO% and very near 
to white glass of good quality; and so drenmstanoed, even the queen 
pine>apple has swelled nearly, if not quite, as rapidly, as it usually does 
in the best seasons of the year, and its taste and flavour have been quite 
as good as those of that kind usually are in winter. Other varieties have 
succeeded better, and one which I received without a name from the 
West Indies, and which 1 am informed is the St. Vincent's pine-apple, 
acquired, in the last month, a degree of excellence both in taste and 
flavour which I have rarely found equalled in any season*. 



XLIX.— DESCRIPTION OF A MELON AND PINE PIT. 

[Read before the Horticultural Society, July Wlh, 1822.] 

I SENT an account to the Horticultural Society, in the last springt, of 
a pine-apple, which, having blossomed in the month of July, did not 
ripen till the following month of April, owin^ to its having passed the 
autumn and winter in low temperature ; and I thence inferred that pine» 
apples might easily be so managed as to supply the market ahundantly 
in seasons wh^ few species of fruit can be obtained. In the present 
spring I erected a small pine-pit upon a new oonstnustion, for the purpose 
of ascertaining, by experiment upon a few plants, whether my opinions 
were well founded ; but not having more plants than my houses could 

NOTE BY THE SECRETARY, JOS. BABINB, ESQ- 

* A few daysj after this paper wad read to the Society, being on a Tisit to the president, at 
DowQtOQ, 1 liad the gratiAcatioa of observing the condition and appearance of the piae>q>ple 
plaiits described hy him in Che «oinmimiei1loii mbove refened to ; Hbe planth wbidi w«re 
expected to begin showing thor fruit in the next month, though yoniig, were remarkable tor 
their vigour and strength. They were grown in pots of much larger size than nsual, which were 
raised so as to bring the upper leaves nearly in contact with the glass. The plants themielves 
were iirmly rooted in the mould, their leaves were of peculiar breadth and substance, the stems 
were short and of nnnsnal thiokness, and the whole had tiie ^ipearance irf extraordinary 
health. 

t See the precediag paper. The esperinent has tdnce been, in many instances* repeated, 
with nwiiar results. 
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oonveniently contam, I have applied the straeture ereeted for pine-apple 
plants to the culture of melons only, during the summer. 

These having succeeded most admirably, and a great number of 
gardeners liaving examined my machinery, and given their unqualified 
approbation of it, T send the following description of it to the Horticul- 
tural Society, flattering myself that it will be found, in the aggregate, 
superior to any now employed, which can be erected at so small an 
expense* and managed with so litUe cost and trouble. It consists of a 
hoUow wall, Bimilar in every respect, as to eonstruetiiHi, to that described 
by 'Mr. Silverlock In the Transactions of the Society*; and I cannot 
describe it better than by using his words : It is built nine inches thick, 
with sound eren-^zed bricks, placed edgeways, the joints h&ng carefully 
made, and laid with the very best mortar. The bricks are placed with 
their faces and ends alternately to the outside, so tliat those whicli h.ivo 
their ends exposed become ties to the surfaces of the wall. In each 
succeeding course, as the wall is built, the bricks with their ends out- 
wards are placed on the centre of the bricks which are laid lengthways 
in the course below. Thus a hollow space is formed in the middle of the 
wall, of four inches in width, which is only interrupted where the tying 
bricks cross it, but there is a free passage for air from top to bottom of 
the waU."" 

My front wall is four feet, and my back wall five feet six inches 
enclosing a space of six feet wide and fifteen feet long, and the walls are 

covered with a wall-plate, and with sliding lights, as in ordinary hot- 
beds. 

The space included may be filled to a proper depth with leaves, or 
tan, when it is wished to promote the rapid growth of plants ; but at 
present it contains only nine large pots, in which the melon plants grow, 
and the steins of these are supported by a treUis at a proper distance 
from the glass. The wall is externally auirounded by a hot-bed com- 
posed of leaves and horaeninng, by whidi it is kept wann; and the warm 
air contained in its cavity is permitted to pass into the inckwed space 
through many small perforations in the bricks. At each of the lower 
comers is a passage, which extends along the surface of the ground, 
under the fermenting material, and conimunicates with the cavity of the 
wall, into wliich it ailuuts the external air to occupy the [dace of thai 
which has become warm and passed into the pit. The entrances into 
these passages are furnished with grates, to prevent the ingress of vermin 
of every kind. The hoi-bed is moved and renewed in small successive 

• SeeHorlicahvnlT)«iiiaetioiii,ToLIT.pige224. 
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portioDfl, 80 tbat the iemprntore may be pennaneotly preierredi the 
groand being made to desoend a little towards the wall on eveiy side, 
that the bed in shrinking may rather fall towards than from the walls: 
and I entertun no doubt but that the perpetual ingreas of warm air, 
inthont an interna) leaf-bed, will proTe sufficient to preserve pmcH 
apple-plauts without the protection of mats, except in very severe 
weather. I have nothing further to add, but that the melon plants 
are the most healthy and luxuriant that T ever possessed, and that their 
fruit ifl swelling with more than ordinary rapidity. I annex (plate 6) a 
aketoh of a section and plan of the pit, without which, I fear, the preceding 
aceotmt would scarcely prove intelligible. 

The perforations in the interior of the wall, are from s^hteen to neariy 
twenty inches distant from each other, and they do not begin till the fifth 
row of bricks from the bottom. When the pit is intended for early cucum- 
bers or melons, and the lower part is consequently to be filled with leaves 
or tan, the holes in the bricks should only be made above the surface of 
whatever may be put into the pit, or, if previously made below, must be 
closed. 

HKrERENCSS TO PLATS 6. 

A. SKding lights. D. Hollow wall. 

BB. W«ll plates. E. Dmtg liaingi. 

C. Water grooTB. F. AlrftanDds. 



1.— UPON THE ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OF CURVILINEAR 

IRON ROOFS TO HOT-HOUSES. 

IRead btjine the Horticultd&ai. Socibty, October \st, 1822.] 

A WISH has more than once been expressed to receive from me an 
account of my opinion of the comparative advantages and disadvanta|;es 
of the iron curvilinear, and common hot>honse roofs of hiding lights, in the 
cultmre of the pine-apple, as soon as experience should have enabled me 
to give it. I am now, I believe, in poasesrion of sufficient information to 
enable me to give an opinion with some degree of confidence, having had 
the experience of three summers, in which I have nearly sacrificed more 
than two liundred very fine fruiting pine-applo plants in my curvilinear 
roofed hot-liousc. I have, however, ultiaiately succeeded to the full 
extent of my hopes and expectations, and I give a decided preference to 
the curvilinear roof. I must nevertheless admit, that it has some defects, 
which I shall endeavour to point out, and set in opposition to its per- 
fections. 
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The onrvilhiear iron foof oertaiiily tranBDiito heat more rapidly than 
one of wood of the ordinary oonstmotioD, but not to any coiurideiaUe 
extent, I think, more rapidly than a roof composed of wood and glan 

w ould do, if the wood were employed in as small quantities as the iron is, 
and not nearly to as great an extent as a roof composed whoUy of glan 
would do, if such could be constructed. 

My house is fifty feet long, and ten feet wide, and it is heated by a 
single fire of moderate size; and I have found that eiogle Hre fully 
mffieient to keep pine-apple plants in a healthy growing state, in all 
■eaions of the year, witiiout the aid of bark or hot-bed of any kind, and 
without the protection of any kind of eovering ^. I hare always used it 
aB a Inntini^houfle, and my phnta, after being pbced in it, have grown 
admirably, and have shown fruit well ; but the fruit has never till the 
present year, except in one instance, when the plants stood dose to the 
door, swelled properly. Its tasto and flavour have nevertheless been 
good, and it constantly ripenod in a singularly short time. 

The fruit which appeared in September and October, in the last 
autumn, became ripe in January, and whenever one fruit In crime ripe, its 
aroma appeared to accelerate the maturity of all in its vicinity. 

The queen pine-apples were generally very similar to those I haw 
usually seen at the shops in Iiondon in the months of April and May; 
and with imperfections arising, I believe, from the same source, the went 
of efficient ventilation. 

In houses of ordinary construction, with roofs of slidmg lights, air 
enters and escapes at all lames with much rapidity ; and the consequent 
change of air is very nearly, if not wholly, sufficient to enable the pine- 
apple to acquire maturity and perfection at all seasons ; provided the 
flues operate with sufficient power to give the requisite temperature. 
But in my house, with a curviUnear roof, I acquired the power of almost 
wholly preventing any change of air whatever ; and I exercised that power 
too extensively, after the fruit was shown, and partieularly after a ptrt 
of it had nearly acquired maturity. In the last spring I adopted a mode 
of ventilation, from which I expected to derive all the advantsges of 
change of air, without materially lowering the temperature of the hoaee ; 
and the success of it has greatly exceeded the expectations I had enter- 
tained. I shall best be able to show the advantages of this mode of 

• A much higher temperature thart my machinery enables me to gire, and varying from 75* 
to DO" in winter, and from 80" to lOjoin summer, would, however, be highly beneficial : and 1 
fed quite confident that in a dry stove of such temperature pioe-applea might, under appro* 
pikte BUHMgeiMnt, be ebvidiiitly rijiciiedt and in coniderable p crfcetiiiD» U wj pert of the 
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▼enttlataon, by gmng (plate 7) a Blight aketeh of thefoim of a seotum of 
my house, in which D marks the poaitioii of eylindrioal |MUHag6fl of nearly 
two inches diameter through the front wall. Through these, which are 

placed eighteen inches distant from each other, along the whole front 
wall of the house, the air, whenever the weather is warm, is suffered to 
enter freely, and its entrance is at other times more or less obstructed 
in proportion to its coldness : but it is never wholly excluded, except 
during the nightB in very severe weather. 

The pasBS^ through the front wall are placed at just such a distance 
from the ground^ at will oocasion them to direct the air, which entera, 
either into contact with, or to pass olosely oyer, the heated covers of the 
floe. It consequently hecomee heated, and is impelled amongst the pine* 
apple plants, which stand in rows behind each other, each row of plants 
being so &r elevated above that before, as to plaoe every plant at nearly 
an equal distance from the glass roof. A thermometer was placed at II, 
being equally dihtant i'rom each end of the house, and 1 had the satisfac- 
tion to observe, that the temperature of that part of the house in which 
the thermometer stood was raised between two and three degrees, when 
the external air was at 40". This effect was, I conclude, produced by the 
heated air being impelled into the body of the house amongst the 
plants, instead of being permitted to rise, as it had previously done, and 
to oome instantly into oontactwith the roof: and by suspendmg light 
bodies amongst the phmts, I asoertained that the previously confined* 
air was thus constantly kept in a state of rapid motion. The air is 
suflbred to escape through passages of four inchee wide and two inches and 
a half high, at E, which passages are placed at the same equal distances 
as those in the front wall, and, like those, are opened or closed as circum- 
stances require. The trouble of opening or closing such passages, after 
substances of proper form are prepared and suspended for the purpose, 
is very small, much less, I think, than that of moving the lights of any 
house of ordinary construction ; and the effect of the kind of ventilation 
obtained upon the growth of my pbmts and fruit, is everything I wish 
it to be. 

I have stated that my whole house is heated by a smgle flue : this 
enters at the west end of it» and thence passes along the whole front 
within sixteen inches of tiie waU. It then returns twenty feet towards 

the middle of the house and back again, the smoke escaping at the end 
opposite to that which it enters. The Hue is consequently single at the 
end of the houf?e, which adjoins the fire place, and triple in the last 
twenty feet of the opposite end; by which means a nearly equal 
temperature is everywhere given. 
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It has been olgeetod, that the water which diops from bars of iroo is 
extremely noxious to pine-apple plants ; but I have not found this to be 
in any degree the ease : for haying placed a pknt in sueh a dtnation that 

the water from a cast-iron rafter dropped upon it, in summer, and 
removing it only as soon as the mould became euiiiciently moist, I could 
not discover that the plant had, during a month, gustained thf" sIsL'^ht'-^t 
injury. Another objection made to iron roofs is, that the metal is very 
subject to rust. This is perfectly true» provided they be not kept well 
painted ; but if one-third of the sum requisite to keep a wooden roof 
properly painted be expended upon the iron roof, no injury will ever be 
sustained horn the liability of that to suflbr from rust. I must, however, 
take this opportunity of observing; that the bars of all the iron roofa I 
have yet seen have been exceedingly ill-formed. The metal, instead of 
being rolled thin with grooves, and made to descend into the house far 
bolow the level of the glass, should be compressed into the least compass 
consistent with sufficient strength ; and its lower surface, instead of 
being brought to a thin edge, should be homi cylindrical in form. None 
of the edges or angles wliich are now presented, and wliioh are most 
subject to rust, would then exist; less shade would be thrown upon the 
plants in the mornings and evenings ; and the condensed steam would be 
less subjeet to drop from the bars upon the plants ; though this, in s 
house constructed as mine is, can never do any injury. 

I have remarked, in a former commmiieation, that I snspeeted pine- 
apple plants might sufler under the influenee of a bright son during the 
whole length of an English summer's day, in a hot-house with a curvilinear 
roof such as mine, if the glass were of good quality. I am not prepared 
positively to say whether such apprehensions ;ire well or ill-founded: 
but I have thought it best to be provided with a net, such as those 
usually employed to protect fruit-trees, of proper form to cover my 
house, if necessary ; and I am satisfied that I could have used it with 
advantage, if I had possessed it, in some veiy hot days in the beginnii^^ 
of June. 

The ends of my house are of brickwork; but I think the end <ypposite 
the door ought to contain a window of about two feet square, to permit 
a free passage of air through, upon the door being opened in very hot 

weather : my own house is, however, without one. 

In conclusion, I wish to observe, that a curvilinear iron roof may be 
erected at much less expense than one of wood : two shillings and six- 
pence a foot being, I conceive, a fully remunerating price to the builder 
of such a house as mine, the glass being white, and of the quality called 
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bai seamds. Green glass might be afforded on much lower terms ; but 1 
do not Teoomineiid it, being confident that in our climate pine-apple 
plants mfiSar a hundred days by want of light, for one in which, with 
proper care^ they soatain injury by excess of it 



LI.-A NEW AND IMPROVED BfETHOD OP CULTIYATINO THE MELON. 

[Read btffore the Hortici ltural Society, November 15/A, 1822.] 

I HAVE described, in a preceding paper*, a now kind of hot-bed, into 
which* by means of a hollow wall, a heated ouiient of air is made at all 
times to enters without any mixture of the vapour arising from the fer- 
menting material ; and in which the temperature is raised and supported 
by a rapid change of air, instead of bebg lowered, as it is in every other 
kind of hot-bed with which I am acquainted. 

My object in the construction of this hot-bed, was the culture of the 
pine-apple ; but I employed it in the last summer in raising melons ; and 
I succeeded so much more perfectly tlian 1 had ever previously done, 
that T am led to hope the following account of the mode of culture 
adopted, will be honoured by the approbation of the Horticultural 
Societv. 

Before I began to raise my melon plants, I calculated, as I think every 
gardener ought to do, who eultivates this fruit, the amount in weight 
which I might expect to obtain in perfection, from a given eictent of 
glass roof. The heaviest crqp of good grapes, which I had ever seen 
growing in a foromg-house, did not i^pear to me to exceed a pound to 
every fifteen inches square of glass roof, taking into the admeasurement 
every part of such roof. The vines had, in such cases, lived through 
many successive seasons, and possessed a large ext<?nt of roots and 
branches, everywhere amply stored with the true sap, or living blood, of 
the plant generated in a preceding season, and possessing powers rela- 
tive to vegetable life analogous to those of the blood of torpid animals. 
Their blossoms and minute leaves had also been the product of the labour 
of a past season. The melon plants had, on the contrary, eveiything to 
accomplish, not only in a sin^e season, but in a small part of such sea- 
son; and theiefore I considered a pound of firuit to eveiy fifteen inches 
of glass roof, to be the largest amount of perfect fruit upon which I could 

* See above, page 262. 
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venturo to calculate. The \ ariety of meloD, which 1 proposed to culti- 
vate, was a Penian kind, chiefly grown in the vicinity of Ispahan, wheooe 
it takes its name. Ita form is nearly that of a cucumber, acquiring 
firequently more than a foot in length, and weighing ahoot seven ponndi. 
It possesses, in my estimation, very great exoellence ss a fruit ; but it is 
of very diffioult culture^ the blossoms not setting freely, and the frnit, 
on account of the ezoesrive thinness of its skin, being very subject to 
decay prematurely in the damp atmosphere of an ordinary hot-bed : and 
I bad, on these accounts, for some years wholly ceased to cultivate it. 

Having already described, witli sufficient minutenef?3, the mode of con- 
struction and plan of niy hot-bed, I need not, at present, do anything 
more than describe the manner in which my plants were managed in the 
last season ; they were not planted till late in the spring, and therefore 
did not produoe blossoms capable of affording fruit till the second week 
in July ; and it had consequently, in the last season, to grow and ripen 
under a very cloudy sky. Each plant was pkoed by itself in a pot of 
about eighteen inches in diameter in its widest part, and of about a foot 
deep, inside measure, the mould in them being very rich and light, and 
constantly kept sufficiently moist with manured water ; and the number 
of pots was e<]ual to the number of melons, which I proposed that ray 
hot-bed should contain at one time. These pots were supported at the 
south and lowest side of the bed about fourteen inches below the glass 
roof ; and the plants were trained upon a trellis at the same distance 
from the roof, and parallel to it. By these means, and by giving to each 
plant a simiUur extent of spaoe, I expected to see eaofa melon swell, and 
be equally well fed and ripened; and I calculated upon the further 
advantages of bong able to give or to withhold water from each plant 
according to the state of growth, or approaching maturity of its fruit; 
and also upon that of being able to introduce other pots and plants, tui 
soon as I had [.'athered the pi txliH-'e of each plant. My success in every 
respect wholly exceeded my ex|i< ( tationr^. the bed proving an instrument 
of much greater powers than 1 had calculated upon ; and I was assured 
by Sir Harford Jones, who first supplied me with seeds of the variety, 
(which he had brought from Persia,) that he had never seen plants of 
more healthy growth, nor with fruit better swelled, even in its native 
dimate. The only enemy with which the gardener will, I believe, have 
to contend, is the red spider; and against tbe attacks of this he must 
guard his plants, by frequently sprinkling their leaves lightly with dear 
warm water. 

I had a singular opportunity in this experiment of obtaining evidence 
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of the truth of an opinion, which I gave many years ago*, that every leaf, 
6Yea the most distant, of a ineloii*plant, contributes to feed its fruit. One 
of my plants exhibited appearanoes which led me to eonclude that a fruit 
was set» and was swelling rapidly upon it. My gardener, on the contrary, 
was very positive thai no such fruit existed ; and having myself searohed 
in vain to find it, I was compelled to relinquish my opinion ; this however 
I resumed upon observing the habit of the plant two days afterwards, 
when 1 ordered the lights to be taken oil, and every branch to bo minutely 
examined. It was then discovered, that a melon, at the extremity of a 
straggling branch, had fallen through the trellis, and was hanging half a 
yard below it. In this situation, it had been entirely shaded by the 
crowded foliage of another plant ; but nevertheless it had grown in less 
than fourteen days to he nearly a foot loiig» and it weighed at least fonr 
pomds. That it had derived the material necessary to its rapid growth 
from the sap of the parent plant cannot, I think, be doubted : and the 
evidence that the most distant part of the plant contributed to feed 
it, is certainly extremely strong ; for the fruit grow at the distance of 
at least six f^t from those parte of the plant which led me to infer its 
existence. 

By what means the sap gonorated in the distant foliage was carried 
to this fruit in suffioient quantity, is a very interesting question to the 
physiologist, and not less so to the scientifio gardener. 

I have at diflbrent periods made an immense variety of experiments to 
ascertain by what organs, and under what encnmatanoes, the lifeless 
morganio matter, nhieh is absorbed by the roots of plants, becomes con- 
verted into their true sap, or living vegetable blood ; and the result of 
every experiment has led me to believe, that in all cases where plants 
possess leaves, as distinct organs, it is in such or^uis al<me, and under 
the influence of light, that this process takes place. The powers which 
roots of various forms and cuttings, and other detached parts of plants, 
possess of emitting foliage have appeared to me to be wholly, in all cases, 
dependent upon the presence of true sap previously deposited within 
them. lake the cotyledons of seeds, they appear to be reservoirs only, 
which contain, but never create : and it has been long ascertained that 
seedling plants perish, or at best scarcely retam life, if deprived of their 
cotyledons, even after tiie radide has penetrated deeply into the soil, and 
the elongated plumule has reached its surface ; a discovery which appears 
to be universally given to Bonnet, but which belongs to Malpighi. 

The foliowing experiment, with many others wliich I could adduce, 

* See above, n. xxi. p. 189, 191. 
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appears to prove that powws have been given to the roaturo leaf, which 
have been denied to the rootfl and branches of plantB, and to the ootyle- 
dona of their seeds, unless the latter expand Into and assume, as they in 
many oases do» the form and office of leaves. In an eaily part of the 
summer some leaves of mint, (Mentha piperita,) without any portion of 
the substance of the stems upon which they had grown, were planted in 
small pots, and subjected to artificial heat, under glass. They emitted 
roots and lived more than twelve nioiiths, having assumed nearly the 
character of the leaves of evergreen trees : and upon the mould being 
turned out of the pots, it was found to be everywhere surrounded by just 
such an interwoven mass of roots, as would have been emitted by pedect 
plants of the same species. These roots presented the usual character of 
those organs, and consisted of meduUa, alburnum, bark, and epidermis ; 
and as the leaf Itself, during the growth of these, inereased greatly in 
weight, the evidence that it generated the true sap, which was expended 
in thdr formation, appears perfectly oondnstve. 

Supposing the leaves of the melon plant to possess (as I do not enter- 
tain a shadow of doubt that they do) powers similar to those of the Diint 
above mentioned, and of other plants, and that all the foliage may be 
made to coiitribute to feed a single fruit, it is not eiisy to conceive by 
what means this can be done, without the circulation of a very large 
portion of the true sap of the plant (even of that generated in its most 
distant foliage) through such sinjg^e fruit, be assumed. And it appears 
difficult upon any other grounds to account for the extremely rapid 
growth which, under such circumstances, takies place in a single fruit, 
with the influence of the fruit upon the most distant parts of the phoit, 
and the dependence of the ultimate wdgbt and perfection of the froit 
upon the extent of the foliage of the plant. In an experiment which I 
made some years ago, a single melon, of the Rock Canteloup variety, 
grew upon a plant which occupied more than thirty feet of the surface of 
a hot>bed, but under green glass of ordinary quality ; where it acquired 
the weight of thirteen and a half pounds, having during its growth given 
the whole plant full employment, and apparently put the services of 
every leaf in requisition, though some of them grew at nearly six feet 
distance from it. 

The disadvantages of leaving too numerous a crop on any plant are 
sufficiently weU kttown,and every skilful gardener is able to calculate, 
from the extent and vigour of his melon^plants, what number of fruits, of 

any given variety, each plant is capable of supporting ; but when a 
melon-plant lias many fruits to support, it is often a partial parent, 
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hy which one offspring is Tory abundantly fed whilst another starves ; 
and lienoe often arises the great disparity in the quality of fruit of the 
satnei^t. 

This eaiinot oocur when each plant has a smgle fmit only to support^- 
and is given a sufficient extent of foliage ; and, under this mode of culture, 
the most shy and the most free hearer heoome equally productive ; fw 

every plant will readily offer all that ia wanted — a single fruit. 

I have already stated that I think ii melon-plant of any saccharine 
variety will rc(]uire about fifteen inches squnro of glass roof for e^el v 
pound of fruit ; and in this calculation I include glass of good quality. 
There may possibly be varieties of the melon which will afford a larger 
produce than that above*mentioned; but whatever variety be cultivated, 
I feel confident that quite as large a produoe may be obtained by the 
mode of culture above recommended as by any other; and I cannot but 
believe a larger produce of good fruit, owing to the advantages qf a 
constant supply of warm air, and the power of giving, and of perma- 
nently maintaimng, in the bed a high and regular temperature, without 
the introduction of steam, and the power of securing t^ each fruit its due 
share of nutriment. I am also of opinion that gruai advantages might 
be thus obtained in the very early culture of the cucumber. The cavity 
of the bed might be filled with leaves, or other material which would 
afford a temperate and permaDent heat ; whilst a current of w arm and 
dry air would be made to flow oonstantly into the bed above the level of 
the mould in which the plants were placed. When the bed is intended 
for this purpose, the perforations through the bricks should be confined 
to those which stand above the level of the mould. 

As soon aa the crop of melons in my bed mm expended, the pots were 
removed, and others of smaller size, and containing pine-apple plants, 
were introduced and supported upon a frame of wood at proper distance 
from the glass, a new lining being at the same time given to the bed. 
These plants have subsequently thriven exceedingly, and I entertain no 
doubt of their continuing to thrive ilirough the winter; for tho p iwers 
of a constant, though small, current of heated air to i^ustain a liigh 
temperature are very great» operating not only by introducing heat, but 
also in opposing the ingress of the .cold external air, — a circumstance to 
which I particularly wish to attract the attention of the gardener. 

I will take this opportunity of suggesting an improvement in the con- 
struction of the common pine^rtove. If the wall which surrounds the bark- 
bed were made hollow, and its ca^ty given a communication beneath the 
soil (as in the hot-bed 1 have described), at its lower comers, with the 
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dxtemal air ; that vonld poaB into the cavity of the wall, and escape into 
the house through passages unmediately beneath the copmg of such walls ; 
and warm air might he thmt at all times freely introduced with much 
advantage to the plants, and in winter with a veiy considerable diminution 

of the expenditure of fuel ; and indeed I feel perfectly confident that, by 
the proper application oi hollow walls in ;i shed behind a hot-house, every 
kind of forcing culture might be successfully carried on without the u>se 
of a particle of fuel, and with a moderate (quantity only of bark, or leaves, 
or other fermenting material. 



LXL--AN ACCOUNT OF THE INJl RTOl s INFLUENCE OP THE PLUM- 
STOCK UPON THE MOORf ARK APRICOT. 

IRtad htjiam tkt HoBTioutTumAL Sooibtt, AptU l$t, 1823.] 

In the selection of stocks for the reception of grafts or buds of diflferent 
species of finiit-trees, the English gardeners and nurserymen generally 
suppose that, when a stock is employed upon which the inserted graft, or 

bud, will grow freely and permanently, everything which is expedient or 
beneficial is done. It is even supposed that cases exist in which much 
advantage is obtained by the use of a stock of a different species, and 
even of a diiferent genus. The peach and nectarine trees are thus 
generally believed to succeed better upon the plum than upon the native 
stodc ; and some varieties of the pear have been pronounced by Miller 
to acquire their highest state of perfection upon quince-stocks; but I 
suspect that Miller formed his opmion rather upon the eztemal colour 
and size of the fruit than upon its intrinsic qualities, and decided, as 
every gardener who had honestly sent the best produce of his gard^ to 
his employer's table would probably have done, that the sample of his 
fruit which exhibited the finest colour and the largest size was the best : 
and it is Tvell known that a young pear-tree, when growing upon a 
quince-stock> atlbrds fruit of brighter colours, and, in some varieties, of 
laiger size ; and that the tree is rendered more governable, and therefore 
more productive, when trained to a wall. Taking off a circular ring of 
bark, or what is called ringing the stock, gives a similar increase of siae 
to the fruit, and of brilliancy to its colour ; but its pulp is rendered mudi 
less succulent and melting ; and I suspect that the effects of a quinoe- 
stock, and of ringing, will be found very nearly similar, each operating 
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to interrupt the free and proper course of the sap. Sonic varieties ot 
pears are known to be spoiled by the quinoe-Btook ; aad I entertaiit 
little doubt but that the quality of eiety epeeiefi of fruit, to some extent, 
snfiers when grown upon a stock of another speoieB or genus. 

I have been led to these conclusions by the following cixeumstances» 
which have within the last two years come under my observation. I 
have stated, in a former oommunioation, that the Moorpark apricot 
succeeds much better upuii its native stock than upon a plum-stock, I 
had observed that its foliage acquired a deeper shade of colour, and that 
it retained its verdure very considerably later in the autumn ; and its 
fruit appeared to me to be singularly exoelient. 1 had not, however, at 
that period an apricot-tree growing upon a plum-stock, upon quite the 
same aspect ; and I therefore hesitated to ascribe the superiority of the 
fruit to any c^ieration of the native stock. But I have subsequently 
phnted two trees, growing upon plum-stocks, and two upon apricot- 
stocks, upon the same aspects, and in a sunilar soil ; giving those upon 
the plum-stocks the advantage of some superiority in age, and I have 
found the produce of the apricot-stocks to be in every respect greatly the 
best. It is much more succulent and melting, and differs so widely from 
the fruit of the other trees, that 1 have heard many gardeners, \vh > nv* re 
not acquainted with the circunistaiiceti under which the fruit was produced, 
contend against the identity of the variety. The buds were, however, 
taken from the same tree. 

I have also some reasons for believing that the quality of the fruit of 
the peach-tree is, in some cases at least, much deteriorated by the 
operation of the plum-stock. My garden contains two peach-trees of the 
same variety, the Acton Scott» one growing upon its native stock, and 
the other upon a plumHBtoek, — ^the soil being similar, and the aspect the 
same. That growing upon the plum-stock affords fruit of a larger size, 
and its colour, where it is exposed to the sun, is uiurli more red ; but its 
pulp is more coar.se, and its taste and flavour so inlciior, that I should 
be much disposed to deny the identity of the variety, if I had not inserted 
the buds from which both sprang with my own hand. 

Having tried e^qieriments only in one soil, and in the same situation, 
I, of course, have stated the foregoing ciroumstanoe chiefly vrith the view 
of esuiting other horticulturists to make similar experiments; and it ia 
particularly desirable that such should be tried in the garden of the 
Society. 

I think it probable that the quality of the nectarine will be still more 
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affected, its pulp being less succulent than that of the peach ; but 1 have 
not at present any facts worth adducing in support of this opmion. 

One TaUd objection to the use of pcaehHstocka most be admitted: trm 
bndded upon them eertainly cannot be transplanted with an eijiial 
certainty of BuceeiB ; and particularly trained trees : but those I am TOiy 
much disposed to call spoiled trees^ which appear calculated to gratify 
the impatience of the planter, but which often ultimately disappoint Us 
hopes. I have iiuvcr found any difficulty in transplanting young budded 
peach trees with perfect success. 

The peach stones, haviiifr boon protected Irom severe frost throucrli the 
winter, may be planted in drills, at about eight inches distant from each 
other, and a space of about two feet was left between the rows. The 
plants will spring up in April, and in August and September will be of 
proper age and dze to be budded about two inches from the groimd. 
The nurseryman therefore wiU have the advantage of taking his budt 
from the trees whilst the fruit is upon them, and he can in oonseqnenoe 
easily guard against errors, wliich much too frequently occur; and he 
may be quite certain that none of his buds will break prematnrelj* 
Buds may be inserted in the early part of October; and in the last 
autumn. I introduced some with perfect success in November. Late in 
the aiUuiim, I generally shorten the roots of my young peach- sUnks, 
particularly those roots which descend perpendicularly into the soil, by 
introducing a spade into the ground on two sides of each plant, but 
without moving it, or further disturbing its roots. Thus managed, the 
buds shoot very freely; and with proper attention to preserve their 
fibrous roota^ and to pack them properly, they may, I am certain, be seat 
to the most distant parts of the island without danger of their being 
killed by their removal. Older trees possibly cannot be remoTed withoat 
danger of their failing; but I transplanted a peach tree in the last 
autumn of ten years old, which grows upon its own roots, and was more 
tluiii ten feet high ; and it is this spring emitting its blossoms as freely as 
those trees which have not been transplanted. Its roots were, however, 
well preserved, and its branches properly retrenched. 

Peach and nectarine trees, particularly of those varieties which have 
been recently obtained from seed, may be propagated readily by layeiS) 
either of the summer or older wood; and even from cuttings, without 
artificial heat ; for such strike root freely. But the most eligible method 
appears to be that of sowing the stones, and budding the young plants in 
the same season ; and I will venture to assert, that peach and nectarine 
trees may be thus raised with much less expense and trouble, than by the 
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ordinary method of budding upon plum-stocks ; ami that the rapidity of 
their j^rowth will amply compensate for the small size at which it will be 
exjxMlient to plant them. An opinion prevails amongst gardeners, that 
such trees will prove very short-lived; in opposition to this, 1 have 
nothing further to aay, than that I have plants of more than twelve yean 
old, one of fourteen years old, which oertainiy show no diapoflition to die, 
nor any appearance of having grown old. 



Lill.— AN ACCOUNT OF SOM£ MULE PLAJNT& 
iR§ad h^ftata <A« HoanouLTUKAL Sociiry, Majf 182S.] 

The excessive rarity ol muitt plant* in a perfectly wild state (if in such 
they exist at all), and the facility with which they are in many cases 
obtained in the garden, soein to couolenance the opinion which is enter- 
tained by many botanists, that plants of diffemit species do not readily 
breed with each other, till their natural habits have been broken and 
changed by the operation of culture through acme fluooeBBive generations. 
Vegetable mules aie^ however, never produced except under drcumstances 
which rarely, if ever, occur in a perfectly natural state; for experiment 
has satisfied me, that not only the poUen of the alien species must he 
introduced at the proper period, but also, that the natural pollen must 
be kept away not only at that precise period, but generally, for several 
succeeding days afterwards t also, and oven under the most favourable 
circumstances, I have never succeeded in obtaining mules, unless the plant, 
or a considerable branch of a fruit tree, has been reduced to the necessity 
of nourishing mule ofiBspring* or none. When the later blossoms on a fruit 
tree were suffered to remain, such branch either threw off the fruit which 
would have afforded mule plants, or the natural pollen was found to have 
been subsequently introduced by insects or winds, and to have annihilated 
the operation of that obtained from the plant of another species. Not 
improbably some erroneous conclusions may slso have been drawn, owing 
to varieties of permanent habits into which different species of plants 
have sported, under the influence of different soils and climates, in a 
p( rfectly natural state. ha\nntr been mistaken for originally distinct 
species; for I perfectly agree with Mr. Herbert*, in thinking that the 
number of species of plants, which came immediately from the hand of 

• Horticoltunl Tfwuidioii*, ToL IT. ptge 16. 
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nature, is ])robabIy laucli smaller than that now found in the catalogues 
of botanical ^\Titc^^; : and it is also wholly impossible to distinguish sucli 
natural varidR-.s Irom oripnally dijstint't specios, by any peculiarities in 
their exteniai character. In the present imperfect au<l hmitod state 
of our informatioOt it is therefore, in many cases, difficult to decide 
whether plants are or are not mules ; it being still qaestionable whether 
mere natural varieties, after they have through saeoessive generations 
assumed very widely different forms and characters, are found to breed 
with eaeh other as readily as other varieties of the same species, of 
similar habits ; and that real mule plants have, in some instances, and 
under certain eircumstances, produced oflbpring, (mules like themselves, 
1 suspect,) cannot, 1 believe, be questioned. 

The principal object of the present communication is to describe two 
new kinds of muie plants, w-hich have recently come within ray observa- 
tion. One of these presents the singularity of being, though certainly a 
mule, in some degree deserving the attention of the fruit-gardener ; and 
the other affords me the means of pointing out a now species of fruit, in 
the Morello chwiy, to the improvement of which I wish particulariy to 
invite the attention of the experimental gardener. 

The results of many experiments upon the different kinds of straw- 
berries which are cultivated in our gardens, led me,' some years ago, to 
conclude that we possess three distinct species of that genus : the wood 
or Alpine, the scarlet in many states of \;aialiuii, aiul tlie hautbois. I 
faihnl to obtain mule plants between the Alpine and the scarlet, and 
hautbois, which 1 inferred to be of distinct species • because thoy did not, 
under favourable circumstances, breed at all with each other. But I 
have subsequently seen, in the possessioD of my friend Mr. Williams of 
Pitmastoo, niulo plants obtained from the seeds both of the scarlet and 
hautbois, and the pollen of the Alpine strawberry. One of these, which 
sprang from the seed of the hautbois, presents in its foliage and habit the 
character of its female parent, without any perceptible variation. It 
blossoms very freely, and its blossoms set well ; but the growth of the 
fruit subsequently remains very nearly stationary during the whole period 
in which the hautbois strawberry grows and ripens ; after which it swells 
and acijuires maturity. It is then rich and high-flavoured, but of less 
size than the hautbois, and without seeds. Mr. Williams, however, 
informed me that ho had once obtained a single seed, which afforded a 
mule plant in every respect similar to its parent. I have sent a few 
plants of each kind to our garden, and I believe the varieties will be 
thought to deserve culture by those who are admirers of the flavour of 
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the huitboiB, and wiah to prolong Ita season. The plants in my garden 
AfSorS a second blossom in autumn. 

Not entertaining any doubt of the specific identity of the Morello and 
coiiHiion cherry, I made experiments upon a largo scale, confidently 
anticipating the production of some very valuable new varieties ; and I 
had in consequence not less than twenty trees, which afforded blossoms in 
the last season. Buds of many of these had been inserted into the 
bearing branches of old cherry trees, which were trained to walls of 
diiferent aspects ; and blossoms, which were all apparently well oiganized 
and perfect^ were everywhere abundantly produced, but very nearly all 
proved abortive* From a south wall I obtained five cherries from nearly 
as many thousand blossoms, and four of these did not contain seeds. 
One variety was very large, and nearly similar in colour to its male 
parent, the Elton cherry ; but its colour was somewhat deeper. Its flesh 
was white and melting, with very abundant juice ; but containing only a 
small portion of saccharine matter. The others were worthless, and all 
the plants are, I believe, unquestionably mules. 

As a species of fruit, I consider the ^lorello cherry to present very 
strong claims to the attention of the horticulturist. The hardiness of its 
blossoms, which I have found to be alike patient of heat and cold ; the 
large size of the fruit, with its abundant juice, and power of retwning its 
wundness and perfection long after it has become mature; and the 
exuberant produce of the tree in situations where the common eheny 
succeeds but ill, render it, with all its present imperfections, most 
valuable : and there appears to be no reasonable ground for doubt, but 
that richer and possibly larger varieties of it may be generated by proper 
culture through a few successive generations. Should the fruit become 
rich, a less exuberant produce must however be expected ; for sugar 
appears to be an article, the production of which req^uires a large expen- 
diture of the vital juices of the tree. 

We possess, I believe, in the Flemish and Kentish cherry, two 
varieties of the same species with the Morello; and the Toussaint, and 
one or two others described by Duhamel in his TraitS des Arbret 
Fndtiersy appear to belong to the same family. The Morello cherry-tree 
18 ob^ously the ^^(Mrisier tres-fertile" of this author. 

I have seen the blossoms and fruit of the Morello cherry-tree bear, in 
the forcing-house, the temperature of seventy and even of eighty degrees, 
without any injurious or peculiar effects, except that the plumules of the 
seeds produced in such high temperature expanded with soinetliing very 
like blossoms upon the points. Spiall white leaves, in every respect 
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similar to the petals of blossoms, were in many instances arranged as in ft 
perfect blossom, which withered and died, wliilsr :i bud upon the lower 
part of the stem vegetated, and the period of puberty in the plants did 
not subsequently appear to be at all accelerated by the operation of the 
high temperature in which the seeds had been ripened. 

I do not offer plants of the mule yarieties above-mentioned of the 
eheny to the Sooiety, beoause I feel quite confident of their being wholly 
nselfiw. 



LIV— SOME REMARKS ON THE SUPPOSED INFLUENCE OF THE POLLEN, 
IN CROSS BREEDING. UPON THE COLOUR OF THE SEED-COATS 
OF PLANTS. AND THE QUALITIES OF THEIR FRUITS. 

iJiead before the Horticultural Society, June Zd, 1823.] 

It has been long ago aseertained by physiologists, that the seed-coats, 
or membisnes which coyer the cotyledons of the seeds of plants, with 
the receptacles which contain such seed-coats, are visible some tame 
before the blossoms acqnue their foil growth ; and the exist^ee of these 
organs is, therefore, obviously independent of the influence of the pollen 
upon the growth of the internal and essential parts of the future seeds. 
The seed-coats also, and the fruit of some species of plants, acquire 
nearly, if not wholly, their perfect growth when the pollen has been 
entirely withheld, or when, from other causes, it ha« not operated ; and 
from these circumstances, and other observations, it has been inferred, 
that neither the external cover of the seeds, nor the form, taste, or 
flavour of fruits, are affected by the influence of the poUen of a plant 
of a different variety or species. There exists, however, some difference 
of opinion upon these pohits; and the experiments of Mr. Gobs upon the 
pea, of which an account is given in a paper recently printed in the Trans- 
actions of the Hortieultaral Society*, appear strongly to oonntenanoe 
the opinion, that the colour of the seed-coats, at least, may be changed 
by the influence of the poUen of a variety of a diflerent character ; and 
hence he infers, with apparent reason, the probability that the tast-e and 
flavour of fruits may be also affected. 

The narrative of Mr. Goss is unquestionably quite correct; but I 
believe that there is an error in the inference which he has drawn ; and 
I am anxious that such error, if it exist, should be pointed out; because 

• Sm Voi y. 234. 
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it may oeeanon many experiments to be made to prove that wliieh I 
ooneeive to have been ah«ady mffioieiitly proved ; and, consequently, 
cause the useless expenditure of time and labour, which might be advan- 
tageously employed in similar investigations upon other plants in the wide 
and unexplored field which lies open to thp experimental Horticulturist- 

The numerous varieties of strictly permanent habits of the pea, its 
annual jiife, and the distinct character in form, size, and colour of many 
of its varieties, induced me, many years ago, to select it for the purpose 
of ascertaining, by a long course of experiments, the effects of intro- 
ducing the poUen of one variety into the prepared blossoms of another. 
My chief object in these experiments was to obtain such information as 
would enable me to calculate the probable effects of dmilar operations 
upon other species of plants ; and I believe it would not be easy to 
suggest an experiment of cross breeding upon this plant, of which I 
have not seen the result, through many successive generations. I shall, 
therefore, proceed to give a concise account of some of these experi- 
ments, or rather (as I wish not to occupy more than necessary of the 
time of the Society), to state the results of a few of them, believing 
that I shall be able to explain satisiactorily the cause of a coloured 
variety of the pea having been apparently changed into a white variety, 
by the immediate influence of the pollen in the experiment of Mr. Goes. 

When, in my experiments, the pollen of a gray pea was introduced 
into the prepared blossoms of a white variety,^no change whatever took 
place in the form, or colour, or size of the seeds; all were white, and 
externally quite similar to others which had been produced by the 
unmutilated blossoms of the same plant. But thcic vvlien sowu in the 
following year miiformly afforded plants with coloured leaves and stems, 
and purple Howers ; and these produced gray peis only. When the 
stamens of the plants which sprang from such gray peas were extracted, 
and the pollen of a white variety, of permanent habits, was introduced, 
the seeds produced were uniformly gray ; but many of these afforded 
plants with perfectly green leaves and stems, and with white flowers, 
succeeded^ of course* by white seed. In these experiments, the coty- 
ledons of all the varieties of peas employed or produced were yellow ; 
and, consequently, the peas with white seed-coats retained thev ordinary 
colour, though they contained the plumules and cotyledons of coloured 
pea, plants. The cotyledons of the blue Prussian pea, which was the 
subject of Mr. Gosa's experiments, are, on the contrary, blue; and the 
colour of these being perceptible through the semi-tr:ui»pareut seed- 
coats> occasioned those to appear blue, though they are really white ; 
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the whole habits of that plant arc those of a white pea. The colour of 
the cotyledons only were» I therefore conceive, changed ; whilst the seed* 
coats retained their primary degree of whiteness. I must consequently 
venture to eonclude, that the opinions of Mr. Salisbiiiy, quoted by 
Mr. Gobs, which have also very long been mine, viz, that neither the 
colour of the seed-coats, nor the form, ta^te, or flavour of fruits, are 
ever aflfeoted by the immediate influence of the pollen of a plant of 
another variety or species, are well-founded. > 

1 need not add, that Mr. Seton^s experiment mentioned in the note to 
Mr. Gobs's paper, is also most perfectly accurate; though the results 
differed from those obtaiiietl by Mr. Goss, owing, I imagine, to tlio 
greater permanence of colour in the cotyledons of the green Imperial 
pea, which was the subject of his experiments. 



LV.— ON THE PREPARATION OF STRAWBERRY PLANTS FOR EARLY 

FORCING. 

[Read U/ore the Hobticcltcral Society, March IGth, 1824.] 

The method of preparing strawberry plants for eaiiy forcing, by 
putting the plants into pots a year, or lon^r, before they are intended to 
afibrd iruit, is generally perfectly suooessliii, and is in every lespeet 
eligible, except that it requires a good deal of time and trouble. For if 
the pots be not regularly watered during the summer after the plants are 
put into them, the siae of the future fruit will be considerably reduced ; 
and if during- the following winter the pots be not carelully protected from 
excess of moisture and frost, a great part of the fibrous roots, which lie 
in contact with the internal surface of the pots, will be found lifeless in 
the spring; and many of the pots, if their ijuahty be not very good, will 
be broken by the expansion of the frozen water. 

The minute fibrous roots of trees (the chevelu of the French writers) 
have been pronounced by them, and by all the naturalists of this country, 
who have written upon the subject, to be, like the leaves of deciduous plants, 
annual productions only : and such is the opinion of Duhamel, or rather 
his decision respecting facts withm his own obser?ation ; for he rarely, if 
ever, favours his readers with his opinions. If the fibrous roots of plants, 
which have, like the strawberry plant, the whole habits of trees, be 
annual productions only, any effort to preserve them througli the winter 
must be useless ; but 1 deny the fact of their being annual productions 
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<»i]y ; and I contend that whenerer they are found wholly lifelets rmmd 
the rarfooe of the mould of the pots, as they often are after trnfayourable 
'winten, the growth and produoe of the plants in the succeeding season 
will he much diminished. 

Tlie niodf of management which I have adopted, and which it is the 
object of the present communication to recommend, is the follo^^ ihl: 

I rannure a small picco of grouiMi very highly, hut verj'^ superhcially, 
just coYering the manure with mould ; thus deviating widely from my 
ordinary practice of putting the manure deep in the soil to oocarion the 
roots to descend deep, that they may be enabled to supply proper mokture 
in dry weather. The ground being prepared, the strongest and best 
rooted runners of the preceding year are selected and planted in rows* 
one foot.apart, in the beginning of March. The distance between each 
plant 28 eight inches m one half the rows^ and four inches only in the 
other half, the thickly and thinly planted rows occurring alternately. In 
J uly all ilic plants of the thickly planted rows arc removed to ground 
that has produced an early crop of peas or potatoes ; and these, having 
their roots well preserved, always afford me an abundant crop of fruit in 
the following summer. The other plants remain unnoticed till the end 
of November, when the mould between the rows is removed with the 
spade, and the most widely extended lateral roots detached from it. The 
spade is also made to pass under each plant, and between it and the next 
adjoining) so that each plant becomes capable of being removed at a sub- 
seqitent period without having any of its roots ruptured ; and the whole 
*of these should be preserved as entire as is practicable. As each plant 
becomes detached from the surrounding soil, the ground is closed around 
it, and it remains till it is wanted ; but it should bo placed in its pots as 
early as tho middle of February, if it b(=i not sooner removed. At this 
period innumerable radicles will be seen to spring from the sides of the 
older roots, and these readily extend themselves into any proper soil that 
is placed in contact with them. I always employ soil of the richest 
quality, and very finely reduced ; and a good deal of water, holding 
manure in solution, is employed to oceasion the newly introduced soil to 
occupy all space previously vacant in the pots. The plants are then in a 
state to be subjected immediately to artificial heat. 

Having denied, in opposition to the generally received opinion, that 
the slender fibrous roots of trees and plants, having the habits of tree«i, 
are of annual duration only ; and the subject being of much importance 
to the gardener ; I will state a few facts in support of my opinion. That 
many of the fibrous roots usually perish in winter I admit ; but under 
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fimnnble oiramnttanoeB I liave seen a veiy large portion perfeotly aliTO 
and growing in the spring ; and in the lart year I tried the foUowing 
experiment, the evidenee of which ie, I think, coneliuiTe. Having 
observed that fig- trees of some varieties are capable of ripening their fruit 

in much higher temperature than others, I thought it expedient to try 
whether the same variation of power to bear different desrces of temper- 
ature did not exist in varieties oi other ypecieH of fruits. Young plants 
of different new varirties of nectarines were therefore placed in the stove 
in the spring of 1823, where they grew well till Midsummer, after which 
all, except one^ indicated, by shedding prematurely their fiiU grown young 
leaves, the presence of excess of temperature. One tree, whether owing 
to any peculiarity of the constitution of the variety, or other cause, 
remained in full health till the. end of the summer ; when its wood and 
foliage, having become perfectly mature, and the latter beginning to turn 
yellow and fall off, it was removed, in Septcmher, to tlie open wall. In 
this situation it remained till the middle of December, its roots having 
been purposely carefully guarded from injury either from excess of 
moisture, or of frost. In December, owing to the high excitability the 
plant had acquired by the treatment to which it had been previously sub« 
jected, its buds showed much disposition to vegetate ; and it was conse- 
quently taken from the pot to the situation it was intended permanently 
to occupy. 

Suppodng the minute fibrous roots of a plant, thus treated, to he, like 
its leaves, organs of annual duration only, they ought in this case to have 

wholly ceased to live ; but on the contrary, 1 found them all alive, and 
all in the act of elongating. The evidence in this, and in iiKiuy other eases, 
of the fibrous roots continuing to live and vegetate in a second season is 
positive ; that of my opponents is wholly negative ; and a little positive 
evidence in this, as in ail other casas, is more than equivalent to a great 
deal of negative evidence. I must therefore conclude, in opposition to 
the opinion of those whom I am much disposed to treat with deference, 
that the preservation of the minute fibres of plants is important ; and I 
believe almost every experienced gardener will coincide with me. 
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iMMd btffvM Ifce HomTtcvI«^»&I• Sooinr, Deotmier 2l«(, 1824.] 

Mb. Kicknb bas published, in the TransactioDs of the Horticultural 

Society*, some excellent obeervations upon the proper modes of managing 
different varieties of the strawberry ; in conjunction, however, with some 
opinions which I do not think well founded : and as I rarely see in the 
gardens of my friends that wiiich is, in my opinion, ev^ a moderately 
good crop of strawberries, I shall proceed to state some conclusions 
which theoiy and praotioe haVe conjointly led me to draw, relatively 
to the most advantageona modes of eultore of those species tsfd -mieties 
of fruit. 

I perfectly coincide in opinion with Mr. Keens, that the spring is the 
only proper season for planting. At that season of the year, the ground, 
having been properly worked and manured, will long continue light and 
permeable to the roots, which will consequently descend during the 
summer deeply into the soil. Abundant foliage will bo produced, which 
will be fully exposed, through the summer, to the light ; and much true 
sap will be generated, whilst very little, comparatively, will be expended ; 
for if any fruit stalks appear, those should be taken o& In the following 
season, as Mr. Keens has justly observed* a superior crop wiU be home 
than by plants of greater age, or differently cultiTated. 

When plantations of strawberries are made, as they usually are, in 
the month of August, the plants acquire sufficient strength before winter 
to afford a moderate crop of fruit in the following year : but the plants 
will not have formed a sufficient reservoir of true sap to feed even such a 
crop, without being too much impoverished ; their spring foliage will be 
also exhausted in feeding the fruit, and will continue, through the 
summer, to shade the leaves subsequently produced. The aggregate 
produce in two seasons will, in consequence, generally be found to be less 
in quantity, and very inferior in quality, to that afforded in one season 
by a plantation of equal extent, made in the spring. 

Mr. Keens suffers his beds to continne three years, though he admits 
that the produce of the first year is the most abundant, and of the best 
quality ; and m order to affiird his plants sufficient space, when they are 
three years old, he places them at too great distances, in my opinion, 
from each other, to obtain the greatest produce from the smallest extent 
of ground. He places his hautbois and pine strawberry plants at eighteen 

* ToL II. page S92. 
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inches apart in the rows, with intervals of two foot between the rows ; 
each square yard oonsequeotly contains three plants only. I have placed 
Downton strawberry plants, which require as much space as those of the 
hautboi8» or pme^ in rows at sixteen inches distance irom each other, and 
with only eight inches distance between the phnts; which is nearly nine 
to each square yard ; and I have found each plant at such distances 
nearly, if not quite, as prodnotiye, as when placed with much wider 
intervals. Tbo old scarlet strawberry I have also found to bear admirably 
when plants have been placed in rows of one foot distance from each 
other, with spaces of lialf that distance between the plants; and I think 
1 have obtained more than twice the amount of produce from the same 
extent of ground which I should have obtained, if my plants had been 
placed at the distances recommended by Mr. Keens. My beds are, 
however, totally expended at the end of sixteen or seventeen months from 
tiie time of their being formed, and the ground is then applied to other 
purposes. I have consequently the trouble annually of planting ; but I 
find this trouble much less than that of properly managing old beds ; and 
I am quite certain that I obtain a much larger quantity of fruit, and of 
very superior quality, than I ever did obtain, by retaining the same beds 
in bearing (luring three successive years, from the same extent of ground. 

There is a very large strawberry of most luxuriant growth raised from 
seed by Mr. Williams of Pitmaston, called the yellow Chili, which will 
alone, of those varieties which I have cultivated, require, m my opinioo, 
wider intervals than those I have mentioned ; and the distances recom- 
mended by Mr. Keens will, I think, be found expedient, where that 
variety is cultivated. It is a variety of much merit, and of most extra- 
ordinary aise, a single fruit, raised in my garden, in the last season, 
having weighed 558 grains. Some plants of it were sent by Mr. Williams 
to the Society's garden in tlie last spring. 

T perfectly approve of, and have long practised, the mode of manage- 
ment recommended by IMr. Keens, of placing some long dung between 
the rows, where it has all the good effects which he ascribes to it ; but 
to his practice of digging between the rows I object most strongly ; for 
by shortening the lateral roots in autumn, the plants not only lose the 
true sap, which such roots abundantly contain ; but the oigans them- 
selves, which the plants must depend upon for suppliee of new food in the 
spring, must be, to a considerable extent, destroyed. This mode of 
treating strawberry-plants is much in use amongst country gardeners, 
and I have amply tried it myself, but always with injurious effects ; and 
I do not hesitate to pronounce it decidedly bad. 
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The wide intervals recommended by Mr. Keens certaiQiy pomit the 
fruit to be gathered with much convemenoe ; but spaces to reoeive the 
feet of the gatherers of the fruit may be easily made ; and it is much 
better that a small number of strawbenries should be destroyed, than 
that a large quantity should fail to be produced^ owing to more than . 
necessarily wide, void spaees. 

Taking off the runners is not expedient in the mode of culture I 
recommend, and, under all circumstances, this must be done with 
judgment and caution; for every runner is, in its incipient state of 
formation, capable of becoming a fruit stalk, and if too great a number 
of the runners be taken oif in the suauner, others will be emitted by 
the plants, which would, undor other circumstances, have been trans- 
mated into fruit stalks. The blossoms, consequently* will not be formed 
till a hiter period of the season, and the fruit of the following year will 
thence be defective alike in quantity and quality : and, under the mode 
of culture reconmiended, a large part of the runners, when these are 
taken off in the spring, will be required to form the new beds. 

I h.i\ ■ found the alpine strawberries to succeed best, when seedling 
pin Ill s, raised very early in the spring, or those obtained from runners 
of the preceding year, have been planted in the beginning of April, at 
one foot apart, in beds of about four or five feet wide, with intervals 
between the beds. It is expedient, in the culture of these varieties, 
that the saperfioial soil should be extremely rich ; because much the 
most valuable part of their produce is obtained from runners of the 
same season, and these require to be well nouriehed. If a good alpine 
variety be planted, the blossoms of all the runners will rise with the third 
leaf. The best which I have seen affords a white fruit, similar in form 
to the red variety ; and the old plants of this, as well as the runners, 
continue to bear till tlie blosfjoms are destroyed by frost : and both the 
white wood and tlie white alpine strawberries, appear to me to retain 
their flavour more perfectly in autumn than the red. The habits of tho 
white alpine variety above-mentioned, of which I have sent plants to the 
garden of the Society, are permanent in the seedling plants ; provided 
the seed be grown at some distance from plants of the eoloured varieties 
of the same species. 

Mr. Keens supposes the alpine strawberry-plants to be incapable of ^ 
producing blossoms till they are a year old; but I have shown that they 
afford fhut in a very few months after they have sprung from seeds. 
He also supposes that the seedling plants of other species of strawberries 
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do not produce fruit till they are two yeare old. I entertain no doubt 
but that he is correct, when the plants are raiaed in the open ground ; 
but whon I have employed, aa I have always done, artffioid heat eady 
in the spring, I have obtained abundant oiops from yearling plants of 

every species* 



LVll.— UPON THE BENEFICIAL EFFECTS OF PROTECTING THE STEMS 
OF FRUIT-TREES FROM FROST IN EARLY SPRING. 

l^Read before the IIumiULLTURAL SociiiTY, Fehruavy 1825.] 

TuE blossoms of fruit trees fall oif abortively in some seasons, and 
produee much fruit in others, in which the weather, relatively to tempera- 
ture and moisture, has been nearly the same during the flowering season 
of such trees ; and it is in very favouraUe^ or very onfavourable aeaeons 
only, that the gardener can, with any degree of predsion, pronounce what 
portion of his blossoms will aflbrd fruit. If a larger part of it than he has 
been led to anticipate prove abortive, he generally attributai its falling off 
to something which he calls a bliirht, and which liu supposes to be the 
operation of some unknown noxious quality in the atmosphere, during the 
season in which his trees have been in blossom. 

Many circumstances have at different periods oome under my observa- 
lion, which have led me to draw a different conclusion, and to believe that 
whenever a very large portion of the well organized blossom of fruit trees 
falls off abortively, in a moderately fayourable season, the oause of the 
fiulure may generally be traced to some previous check which the motion 
and operati<m of the vital fluid of the tree has sustained. 

It is well known that the bark of oak trees is usually stripped off in the 
spring, and that in the same season the bark of other trees may be easily 
detached froiu tiieir alburnum, or sap-wood, from which it is at that 
season separated by the intervention of a mixed cellular and nmcilaginous 
substance ; this is apparently employed in the organization of a new layer 
of fibre, or irmer bark, the annual formation of which is essential to the 
growth of the tree. If, at this period, a severe frosty night, or very cold 
winds ooeur, the bark of the trunk or main stem of the oak tree becomes 
again firmly attached to its albamum, from which it cannot be separated 
till the return of milder weather* Neither the health of the tree, nor its 
foliage, nor its blossoms, appear to sustiun any material injury by this 
sudden suspension of its functions ; but the crop of acorns invariably 
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fails. The apple and poar true appear to be afiecteii to the same extent 
by similar degrees of cold. Their bloBBonofi, like those of the oak, oftm 
unfold perfectly well, and present the most healthy and TigoroQS ohap 
raoter ; and their poUen sheds freely. Their fruit also appears to set 
well ; but the whole, or nearly the whole, falls off just at the period when 
its growth ought to commenoe. Some varieties of the apple and pte are 
mneh more eapable of bearing un&TOurable weather than others; and 
even the oak trees present in this respect some dissimilarity of consti- 
tution. 

It is near the surface of the earth that frost in the spring operates 
most powerfully ; and the iinlolding buds of oak and ash trees, which are 
situated near the ground, are not unfrequently destroyed, whilst those of 
the more elevated branches eseape injury ; and hence arises^ I think, a 
probability that some advantages may be derived from protecting the 
stems or burger branches of fruit trees, as far as praolaoable, from frost 
in the spring; and the following facts appear strongly to support this 
eonolusion. 

Mr. Williams of Pitmaston pointed out to me, two or three years 

ago, an apple tree which, having had its stem and part of its larger 
branches covered by evergreen treet?, had borne a succession of crops of 
fruit ; whilst other trees of the same variety, and growing contiguously in 
the same soil, but without having had their stems protected, had been 
wholly unproductive. I subsequently saw, in the garden of another 
of my friends, Mr. Arkwright of Hampton Court, in Herefordshire, a 
nectarine tree, which having sprung up from a seed accidentally in a 
plantation of laurels, had borne as a standard tree three successive crops 
of fruit. The possessor of it, with the intention of promoting its growth 
and health, cut away the laurel branches which surrounded its stems» in 
the winter of 1823-4, and in the succeeding season not a nngle fruit was 
produced. Never having known an instance of a standard nectarine tree 
bearing ti uit in a climate so unfavourable, or nearly so unfavourable, I 
was led to expect tliat the variety possessed an extraordinary irrcc of 
hardiness : but having inserted some buds of it into bearing branches 
upon the walls of my garden at Do\vTiton in the autumn of 1822, 1 have 
not had any reason to believe tliat its blossoms are at all more patient 
of cold than those of other seedling varieties of the nectarine. 

I phuated some years ago in my garden, under a wall, in a north-east 
aspect, and shaded by a contiguons buildmg, a common Chinese rose tree 
(Rosa indica) and a plant of Irish ivy* Both have risen considerably 
above the top of the wall, which is thirteen feet high ; and the rose tree. 
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of which the stem ia wholly oovered by the branches and foliage of the 
ivy, has annually produced more abundant flowers, and exhibited symp- 
toms of more luxuriant health, than any other tree of the same kind in 
my possession. The soil in which it growB is poor and unfavourable ; and 
I am unable to discover any cause, except the protection it receives, from 
whiohlt has derived its luxuriant health and growth. 

Ivy is generally, I believe, known to gardeners as a creeping depaident 
plant only : but when the trees have acquired a oonsiderable age, and 
have produced fruit-hearing branches, these exhibit an independent form 
of growth, which they retain when detached, and form very hardy ever- 
green shrubs of low stature. If these were intermixed with plants of the 
more delicate varieties of the Chinese rose, or other low deoSduons and 
somewhat tender flowering shrubs, so that the stems of the latter would 
be covered in the winter, whilst their foliage would bo fully expo«ed to 
the light in summer, 1 think it probable that those might be sui t i sslully 
cultivated in situations where they would perish without such protection : 
and the evergreen foliage of the ivy plants in winter would be generally 
thought ornamental. Detached fruit-bearing branches of ivy readily 
emit roots, and the requisite kind of plants would therefore be easily 
obtained. 



LVIII.— AN ACCOUNT OF A METHOD OF OBTAINING VERY EARLY 

CROPS OF THE GRAPE AND FIG. 

IRead before the Horticultural Society, March list, 1825.3 

Mb. Abkwright * has proved that vines, of which the wood and fruit 
have ripened late in one season, will vegetate late in the following season^ 
under any given degree of temperature; and I have shown the converse 
of this proposition to be equally truet; the plants under each diflbrmt 
mode of treatment requiring a period of rest, during which they regain 
their expended excitability. The following statements will show that 
Mr. Arkwright and myself have met at the same point, like navigators 
who have continued to proceed east and west in diametrically opposite 
courses, the one with an apparent loss and the other with an apparent 
gain of time. 

A Verdelho vine, growing in a pot, was placed in the stove early in 
the spring of 1823, where its wood became perfectly mature in August* 

• Horticiiltitnl TniMaetioiii, Vol. 111. page 99. f See ebov^ p. 228. 
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It was then taken from the stove and placed under a north wall, where 
it remained till the end of November, when it was replaced in the stove ; 
and it ripened its fruit early in the following spring. In May it was again 
transferred to a north wall, where it remained in a qniesoent state till 

the end of August. It then vegetated strongly, and showed abundant 
blossom, which upon boinof transferred to tlic stove set very freely ; and 
the fruit, having been subjecttHl to the influence of a very high toniperature, 
ripened early in the present month, February. The plant will retain its 
foliage till April, and will not be prepared to vegetate again till late in the 
iq»ring, and it is at the present period very nearly in the same inexcitable 
state with those described by Mr. Arkwright. This experiment will 
probably succeed well with those varieties of the vine only which produce 
blossoms somewhat fireely, and are of hardy habits; but abundant crops 
of fruit of these may be obtained at any period of the winter or .spring 
by proper previous management of the plants, and by the application of a 
higher or lower degree of temperature. 

The white Marseilles fig, and the other white variety of Duhamcl, the 
Fiyue hlanche^ which very closely resemble each other*. i?ucceed most per- 
fectly under similar treatment ; and if the trees be taken from tlie stove in 
the end of May or beginning of June, and placed under a north wall till 
September, and bo then again transferred to the stove, they will begin to 
ripen their fruit in January or February, and continue to produce it till 
the end of May or the beginning of June, when they should be again 
removed from the stove. The figs which ripen in January and February 
are not so good as those ripened in more favourable seasons : but they 
are nevertheless very good fruit, and valuable in mid-winter ; and the 
trees, if the temperature be proper (and they are extremely patient of 
heat), grow equally well in all seasons, if the roof of the stove be properly 
constructed, and the crlass be of good quality. 

So small a quantity of the fruit which is formed in the preceding 
autumn, of either of those varieties of the fig, sets in any climate, that it 
wiU rarely be found to deserve much attention ; and I usually prune oiF 
as much of the annual wood as is necessary to reduce the trees to such 
forms and sizes as I think most convenient, without paying any regard to 
their blossom buds. It appears probable that many of those varieties of 
the fig which vrill not at all bear the high temperature of a stove in 
summer, may succeed well in winter and early spring ; but I have not 
yet had suiiiciciit experience to enable me to decide. 

* Tfiit£ dfit Arbm Frnitien, Tan. I. pa^e 211. 

u 
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LTX— ON THE CULTURE OF STRAWBERRIES. 
IRead 6^«re the HoR-ncviTviAL SociiTTp Map 17<ft, 1825.] 

At the period when, in the last yew, I addreeeed to the Hoitieiiltiinl 
Society Bome obeervations upon the culture of different species and 
varieties of strawberries*, I had seen the successful result of other 
experiments ; but as my experience had then been chiefly confined to a 
smgle season. I thouglit it better to wait for the further evidence which 
the present spring hns afforded me. 

It is, I believe, the general practice of gardeners to select the early 
runners of one season to place in pots for forcins^ in the following spring. 
Instead of these, I selected, as soon as their fruit had been gathered, the 
roots, which in the mode of culture reoommended in my last eonimu- 
nication * upon the subject, had borne one crop of fruit ; but which had 
been planted too closely in their beds to be retained there long with 
advantage. The roots of these, to which a good deal of mould remained 
attached, were retained as perfect as was practicable ; but thdr branches, 
which in some vaiicties were become very numerous, and which in all 
were too abundant, were reduced to three at most in the large varieties, 
and to four in the smaller ; and the plants were all placed so deeply in 
the soil, after their old and decaying leaves had been taken off, that their 
buds alone remained above it. Soil of extremely rich quality had heea 
chosen for tho puipose, and water holding manure in solution was rather 
abundantly given to the pots ; the plants I by these means obtained, 
apparently owing to theur possessmg a more copious reservoir of sap 
beneath the soil, afforded me a more abundant crop of fruit, and of 
superior quality, to that which I believe I could have obtained from 
younger plants. A single plant of this kind will be found sufficient for a 
pot, the size of which must be regulated by the habits of the variety of 
strawberry. 

Summer planting is, I think, always in some degree objectionable ; 
because the plants can never have time enough to extend their roots to 
a sufficient depth beneath the soil to save themselves from being injured 
by drought in the following spring. But as the whole extent of the soil 
which is allotted to produce strawberries becomes, under this mode of 
management, every year productive of fruit, it may in some situations be 
the most eligible. Whenever this mode of culture is adopted, I would 

• s«t jMce 283. 
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reoonunend the kmd of plants above mentioned to be selected, and to be 
treated in every respect as if they were to be placed in pots for forcing ; 
except that their roots should be made to extend as deeply as practicable 
into the soil in which they are planted. In summer planting I have also 

found great advantage in using the runners of the preceding year : these 
had been pl.uitcd with a dibble witliiii three inches of each other, in rows, 
and witli intervals of only si.v inches between the rows:, till the ground in 
summer was ready to receive them ; a very small space was thus found 
to afford plants enough for a lai^e plantation ; and these having acquired 
greater strength, with more strong and more numerous roots, afforded a 
much more copious produce in the following season than could possibly 
have been obtamed from younger plants. By phcing the plants ulti- 
mately near eadbi otber^those of the latge varieties within six inches of 
each other in the rows^ and with intervals of fourteen inches between the 
rows ; and those of the smaller varieties within four inches of each other 
in the rows, and with intervals of a foot only between the rows — as large, 
or nearly as hirrri\ a weight of fruit may be obtained, I think, from any 
given extent * I' l-"! ound. as by planting early in the spring, provided water 
be supplied in the spring in suilicient quantity ; but the fruit will rarely 
rival that which will be produced by plantations made early in the 
precedmg spring either in quality or size ; it will, nevertheless, excel 
both in quantity and quality the produce of the preceding year'*s runners 
either in the open air or forcing-house. 

Whenever strawberry-plants are wanted for very early forcing, it is 
advantageous that their roots should have been well established in their 
pots in the preceding autumn, and well preserved through the winter ; 
but for late forcing I have obtained very good subjects by the following 
means : — Plants which had produced one crop of fruit were taken up as 
soon as all their fruit had acquired maturity, and were planted at nine 
inches apart in soil which had been manured superficially only, and their 
roots were spread horisontally near the surface of the soil; late in the 
autumn the roots were as much detached from the soil as would have 
been requidte if they had then been to be planted in pots, but they were 
replaced in the soil till the end of February ; being at that period placed in 
pots, they produced an abundant crop of very fine fruit. I found, under 
this mode of management, pans without any apertures to permit the 
escape of the water to be preferable to pots, apparently owing to the 
finely-reduced mould having more perfectly closed round the fibrous roots 
in the form of mud in the pans than in pots of the ordinary construction, 
lu giving water to plants which grow in vessels from which it cannot 

tj2 
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escape^ the gardener will avoid supplying it in excess ; \mi strawbeny- 
plants wbikt growing are not easily injured by any degree of moisture In 
the eoil. It Is scarcely necessary to mention ihat it will be adTsntageoua 
in the first, as well as in tbe second transplantation, not to detach the 

roots more tliaii necessary from the soil in which they have grown. 



LX^N THE CULTIVATION OF THE AMARYLLIS SARNIENSIS* OR 

GUERNSEY LU.Y. 

iRtad be/ore the HoamevLTVitAL Sncssrr, December 20<A, 1825.] 

So many splendid q»eoies and varieties of Grinum, and other plants of 
the Liliaceous tribe, have within a few years been introduced into onr 
gardens, tbat the culture of the Amaryllis Samiensis, or Guernsey Lily, 

notwithstanding the unrivalled splendour of its blossoms when closely 
inspected, has to some extent ceased to interest the modern l,; i deiier. I 
shouid consequently think the matter of my present comiimnication 
scarcely worth sending to the Horticultural Society, if I were not por- 
. fectly confident that the same mode of culture is applicable to bulbous 
roots of every kind which do not flower freely (exclusive of those which 
grow in water)» and with but little variation to plants of every kind. 
Wishing, however, at the present time, to confine myself to very harrow 
limits, I shall simply relate the experiments which I have made upon the 
Guernsey Lily, with the conclusions which I have drawn from the result 
of those experiments ; and my narrative will, I think, be most plain and 
intelligible, if I confine it to treatment, through successive seasons, of a 
single root of that plant. 

The gardener possesses many means of making trees produce blossoms; 
by ringing, by ligatures, and by depressing their brandies; and the 
increasing thickness of the bark of these necessarily obstructs the course 
of the descending fluid, and thus tends to render them productive of 
blossoms. But none of these mechanical means can he made to operate 
upon the habits of bulbous-rooted plants; and I thence inferred, that in 
the culture of these I should best succeed by adopting such measures as 
would first occasion the generation of much true sap, and subsequently 
promote in it such chemical chungos as would cause it to generate 
blossoms ; and under these impressions I iu;ide, amongst others, tiir tol- 
lowinu ex|)eriment8, the results of which have in every respect answered 
my expectations and wishc!?, 

A bulb of the Guernsey Lily, which had flowered in the autumn of 
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1822, was placed m a stove as soon as its blossoms had withered, in a 
high tomperature, and damp atmosphere. It was planted in very rich 
ooinpost, and wis amply supplied with water, which held manure in solu- 
tion. Thus ciiLuuist.inced, the bulb, whicli ay.is placed in the front of a 
curvilinear-roofed stovo, emitted miicli luxuriant foliage, which continued 
in a per oily healthy state till spring. Water was then given in smaller 
and gradually reduced quantities till the month of May, when the pot in 
which it grew was removed into the open air. In the beginning of 
August the plant flowered strongly, and produced several oflsets. These, 
with the exception of one ,were removed ; and the plant, being treated pre- 
cisely as in the preceding season, flowered again in August 1824. In the 
autumn of that year it was again transferred to the stove, and subjected 
to the same treatment; and in the lattor end of the last summer, both 
bulbs flowered in the same pot with more than ordinarj' strength, the one 
flower-stem siij»}K>rting eighteen, and the other nineteen larL^e blossoms. 
One of these Howored in the be<:inniiiir of Aui.'ii.«5t, when its blossoms were 
exposed to the sun and air during the day, and protected by a covering 
of glass during the night, by which mode of treatment I hoped to obtain 
seeds; but the experiment was not successful. The blossoms of the 
other bulb appeared in the latter end of August, and were placed in the 
same situation in the stove which the bulb had oecupied in the preceding 
winter; and I by these means obtained three apparently perfect seeds. 
One of these, the smallest, and seemingly the least perfect, was placed 
immediately in a pot in the stove, where it has already produced a plant. 
The old bulbs have been again placed in the stove, where they have 
emitted abundant foliage, and where I do not doubt they will agaiu 
generate blossoms. 

In the foregoing experiments, I conceive myself to have succeeded 
in occasioning the same bulbs to afibrd blossoms in three successive sea- 
sons ; by having first caused the production of a large quantity of true 
sap, and subsequently, by the gradual abstraction of moisture, having 
caused that sap to become inspissated, and in consequence adapted to 
the production of blossonirbuds. Some gardeners entertain an opinion 
that bulbs may be excited to produce blossom-buds by being kept very 
dry, after their leaves have withered: but I believe this opinion to be 
wholly unfuuiulcd, and tha.1 the blossoms aro always generated whilst 
the Hvintr foliage remains attached to the bulb. 

I have made nearly similar experiments upon some fibrous-rooted 
plants, without the aid of artificial heat, with similar, and, to me, with 
more interesting results, an account of which I shall reserve for a future 
commimication. 
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iRead before the HosricuiiTDiukL Socnir* December bih, 1826.j 

That which can be very easily done, without the exertion of much 
skill or ingenuity, is very rarely found to be well done, the excitement 
to excellence being in such eases necessarily very feeble. The practice of 
a very large number of British gardraers, in the management and culture 

of exotic plants and fruits, and in every difficult department of their 
professions, probably approximates to, if it have not in many instances 
attainod, perfection ; whilst the culture of many of tlie coiiiiiioii esculent 
plants is still capable of much improvement. I shall at present confine 
my observations to one of these, the Apium graveolens, or celery. This 
plant, under the name of smallage, a worthless and almost poisonous 
weed, is found in its wild state growing most luxuriantly in rank soils by 
the sides of wet ditches, where it can obtain at the same time abundant 
food and moisture. Without being veiy well supplied with food, it will 
not thrive at all in our gardens, and therefore it rarely fails to obtain a 
proper quantity of manure ; but as with this it is in most seasons found 
to grow moderately well, the gardener has not paid due attention to the 
circumstance of its being naturally almost an aquatic plant. I have 
durini; several seasons supplied my celery plants nuich more co{»hui-lv 
with water than is usually done, and always with the best eifects ; but in 
the last excessively dry season, I gave water so profusely tliat the ground 
was constantly kept wet ; and before the plants were moulded up above 
the common level of the ground, that to some extent round their roots 
was so perfectly saturated with moisture as to wholly preclude the prolMi^ 
bility of the plants suffering by want of it during the remaining part 
of the summer. My gardener had not raised his plants at the usual 
and proper season in tiie last spring, the seeds not having been sown till 
nearly the end of April ; but nevertheless the plants had acquired in the 
middle of Sc^jitemher nearly the height of five feet. Not the quantity 
only, but the tiuality also of the j)roiluce, was greatly improved by the 
abundant supply of water ; for it became, ns might have been inferred, 
more crisp and tender. Tlie rows were fixo feet distant from each other ; 
but those spaces were not sufficiently wide to permit the plants to be 
moulded up to the proper height ; and this circumstance, joined to the 
preternatural tenderness of the leafwstalks, caused those to be broken 
and beaten down so much by the first windy weather, that my crop, 
though very excellent, was not nearly as perfect as it might have been. 
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The plants abo were plaoed within about eight inohes of each other in 
the rows ; and their foliage was ao injuriously crowded, that I believe I 
might have obtained as large, if not a larger quantity of marketable 

produce, if only half as mAtiy plants had been used. 

T have little nioru to add to the cxccUont directions* which Mr. Judd 
hut, ^jven in our Transactions for the culture of this plant, except that 
1 bcliuvu wide intervals between the rows, and between the plants in the 
rows, when food and water are abundantly given, will be found benolicial. 
1 also think that in preparing the bed into wliioh the plants are first 
removed from the seed-bed, considerable advantages will be obtained by 
covering a thin layer of dung, not in a very rotten state, with about two 
inohes deep of mould; for under these circnmatances, whenever the 
plants are removed, the dung will adhere taiaeiously to their roota ; 
and it will not be necessary tu deprive the plants of any part of their 
leaves. Younger and smaller plants may therefore be used ; for their 
growth, under the preceding circumstances, will not bo at all checked; 
and T need not point out to the experienced gardener, that tlio younger 
his plants are, tlie less subject they will bo to run to seed, or pipe, 
as it is called, in the autumn. 



LXII.--UroN THE CULTURE OF THE PRUMUS PSEUD0-CERA8VS» OR 

CHINESE CHERRY. 

[JtMcf b«!fitn (be HosnevLTVRAi. Socwty, FOrmrp ^nth, 1827.] 

The Prunud Pscudo-Cerasus, orCliincso cherry, has been so recently^ 
introduced nito Europe, and has been hitherto so little propagated 
or cultivated, that probably not even its name is known to the greater 

* See HntiealtrailTlniinetioos, Volmne III. pege 45. 

t Thisdierry w«s introdneed ftom China hj Mr. SammA Brooke*, of Bell's Fond, in 1819, 
end he preeented e pUmt of It in 1822 to the Hortiealtural Sodctif. It has since, in two 
instances, been imported from China by tho Society, through the assistance of Mr. Reeves. In 
the year 1824, it produced a crop of fruit in one of the houses in the Chiswick garden, which 
ripened within fifty days from the time the blossoms opened. In that year, a tigare of the plant 
in flower wu pnUiehed by Mr. BeUenden Ker» in the Botanical Register, teb. 800b ^th the 
name of Pranoe pamcalata, under the im|weidoa thet it was the species so named bj Thonberf . 
Itrectived iL-? present name of Prunus Pseudo-Cerasus from Mr. Lindley, in his report on the 
New and Rare P1 1 tits (-,?,■ Horticultural Transactions, Vol. IV. page W) which had flowered 
in the garden at Chibwick, previoosly to March 1824. It is readily distinguished as a distinct 
species from the common cheny end the mocdio eiierry, by iti beariof its floweis in neemesj 
and hy the peduncles being bairy. It ia known in China by the name of Yang Po, but ia only 
ciiUivated aa an ocnamental plent at Canton, where it rarely prodneei fruit. 
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number of gardeners. It has, however, properties and qualities whicfa 
will render it an acquisition of considerable value ; and I am perfectly 
confident that it has not yet been seen, in this country, nearly in the 

greatest state of excellence which it is capable of acquiring. I have 
therefore addreissed to the Horticultural Society the following obser- 
vations upon the propacTJ^tion and culture of it, believiusr that I am 
better acquainted with the means of propagating it than any other 
person is, though I am sensible that I am but ill prepared to execute 
the task which I have undertaken. 

I received a plant of the Chinese cherry from the garden of the 
Horticultural Society in the summer of 1824» after it had produced its 
crop of fruit ; and it was preserved under glass, and subjected to a slight 
degree of artificial heat, till the autumn of that year. It appeared 
very little disposed to grow, but produced one young shoot, whidi 
afforded mo a couple of buds for ins(>rtion in stocks of the common 
cherry. Soon after Christmas the tree was placed in a pine-stove, 
where it presently blossomed abundantly, and its fruit set perfectly 
well, as it had previously done in the garden of the Society, and it 
ripened in March. The cherries were middle>sized, or rather small 
compared with the larger varieties of the common cherry ; they were 
of a reddish amber colour, very sweet and juicy, and excellent for the 
season in which they ripened. The roots of the tree were confined to 
' rather a small pot, and the plant was not even In a moderately vigorous 
state of growth ; I therefore infer that the fruit did not acquire either 
the size or statu of perfection which it would have attained if the 
tree had been larger, and in a vigorous state of growth, and the season 
of the year favourable. 

I inserted the two buds which I had obtained into stocks of the 
common cherry ; and they seemed to take well, but both appeared lifeless 
in the spring, though one vegetated late in the summer, and is now 
bearing a few cherries in the pine-stove. 

During the last spring and early part of the summer, the old tree 
retained in the stove put out very numerous roots from the bases of 
its young branches, similar to those emitted, under similar circum- 
stances, by tlie vine ; and I thence inferred that the species might be 
readily propagated by cuttings ; and having planted some cuttings in 
the pine-stove this year, in January, I have proved that plants may 
be thus raised with perfect facility. 

I endeavoured to obtain seedling pUnt. in the present spring; but 
a single seed only has vegetated. The remainder decayed without 
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Tegetating, but owing to what cause I axa at present ignornBt. 1 do 
not however doubt of better future success, or that numerous varietiee 
of this c^»eeMft of ehevry will be readily obtained from seedling plants. 

I intended to have obtained a very early crop of cherries from the old 
tree in the present year, and for thai purpose I had placed it in the 
open air, to winter, in the autunm ; proposing to introduce it into the 
stove in November. But unfortunately going from home for a few days 
just before the time when I proposed to introduce it into the pine-stove, 
two very severe frosty night-s occurred, which so much injured tho 
blossom- budsi, which were very far advanced, that they all fell off 
abortively, as those of a peach-tree would certainly have done under 
similar circumstances. The tree, however, did not sustain further injury, 
and I believe that the species will be found quite hardy enough to succeed 
in the open sir, if trained to a wall It is much disposed to vegetate 
very early in the spring; and thence its blossoms, like those of the apricot- 
tree, will probably require some protection. This higUy^ezcitaUe habit 
seems to indicate a plant of a cold climate, probably that of Tartary ; 
and I am inclined to think that it will ripen its fruit very early in the 
open ;iir in this country. 

In tho last summer, and in the present year, I have supplied the old 
plant rather freely with manure in a liquid state ; and it is now growing 
with very great vigour, and will afford n\<- ;l large number of buds and 
cuttings. Being wholly ignorant of the habits of the species, and fearful 
of destroying the only tree I possessed, I proceeded with much more 
caution than usual in tlie use oi liquid manure ; for I gwerally use it 
very freely, and without apprehension of iU effects, experience having 
satisfied me that plsnts of all kinds, even heaths*, very often perish 
through want of food, and that they very rarely suffer from excess of it, 
when their roots arc confined to the narrow limits of a pot. 

• A plant of heath (Erioa atistralis, I believe) was placed under my care in the spring of 1H23, 
with a request tliat I would treat it in any way I wished. It was then about eight indies high, 
and growing in a small quantity of peat earth aud sand ; and in that it cODttnned to grow with 
Twy litde ineraiM of aise till the following spring. From that period it ww ngolarly sttppUed 
Kith water, wlucht though clear, was considerably tinged with an infusion of pigeon's dung. 
1 was apprehensive tin's kind of fo- d would prove fatal to it ; but far from thh being the result, 
the plant grew with excessive health and vigour, emitting very numerous branches, eight of 
which exceeded eighteen inches each in length. It was then taken away by the owner of it, 
and I Iwfe not rinoe leen or heard of It, but it left me In a state of hixtiiiaathealA. How ftr 
other ipeeiet of thii genus will bear being thus abnndsntlj fed with liquid nannre, is an 
intereiting question to the gsrdener. 
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LXIII.— AN ACCOUNT OF SOME IMPROVEMENTS IN THE CONSTRUCTION 

OF HOTBEDS. 

[Read bffore the Horticultural Socirty, July 3rd, 1827.] 
I SUBMIT an account of a small addition which I have made in the 
machinery of a common hotbed, from the use of which I believe that 
every gardener who h&a occasion to raise cucumbers and other plants id 
winter, or very early in the spring, will be able to derive very oonsidenlile 
advantages. At these periods of the year, it is not easy to give the pUmts 
a sufficiently high temperature, with proper change of air, however wdl 
the bed may have been oonstmcted, and witb whatever eare the material 
which composes it may have been prepared ; and the sudden changes of 
temperature which often occur in the climate of England will frequently 
subject the roots of the plants to be injured by excess of heat, and the 
mould, when \ying upon horse -dung, to be what is called by the gardener 
bamed^ that is, I believe, so much impregnated with ammonia, that the 
roots of the plants cannot retain life in it. Another defect of the common 
hotbed is, that whilst its interior part is excessively hot» so little heat 
asoends through the mould, that a covering of glass alone does not aflbrd suf- 
ficient protection to any tender plant in very oold weather, during the nigM' 
By means of the machinery which I shall proceed to describe and to 
recommend, abundant air may be given at all times, and so high a 
temperature preserved, that, with a hotbed of a very moderate degree 
of strength, the most tender ])lant will be perfectly protected without any 
other covering than that of an ordinary glass-light during the severed 
frost of our climate, provided the spaces where the panes of glass overlap 
each other be perfectly closed. 




The annexed design will give a sufficiently accurate representation of 
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the apparatus which I have above recommeDded. A, B, C, D, is a hot- 
bed, resting upon an inelined plane of earth. E, the frame; F, G, a pipe, 
made of a slender oak pole; and H, I, K, smaller pipes fixed into the 
larger one, through \\ liicli tiio air which enters the latter at F ascends 
into the hotbed. T\w tube of the large pipe is one inch and a half, and 
that of the smaller three- tjuarters of an inch diameter. The smaller tubes 
have near their iq»per ends two horizontal apertures, through which the 
heated air passes laterally into the frame. I eonsider three of il^e hui^e 
pipes to be fully suffioient to give heated air to a bed twenty feet long ; 
the heated air entering at all times very rapidly, and oonsequently always 
keeping all within the frame in motion. The lai^r pipes might, I con- 
ceive, be with advantage made of cast-iron. 

If the heat of tlie air be at any time exeo.ssive, it may be lessened by 
openinc^ the end of the tube at G, where it is usually kept closed. The 
hotbed in which I have placed the above-described kind of tubes is 
oompoeed almost wholly of leaves ; but the mass of these is great, and the 
temperature in consequence high. I immersed a deep pot into the leaves, 
and caused the heated air of the tube K to ascend into it, having pre- 
vioosly shortened the tube, and fitted it accurately to the aperture of the 
pot, plaemg a thermometer, with some eggs of the common domestic 
fowl within it, with the view of ascertaining whether these could he ^ 
hatched by such means. I have not yet seen the result ; but the temper- 
ature of the ascending current of air which arises into the pot, and of 
course into the frame, appears never to have varied during fifteen days 
more than three degrees, the lowest temperature being 101*, and the 
highest lO'l'*' ; and it has, of course, been nicely adapted to both the pur- 
poses for which it was intended. 

I have formerly ascertained, that the power of a current of heated air 
when made to enter a pit, or chamber of any kind, was found greatly to 
exceed the calculation which I had previously made; and in the last 
winter, very contrary to my expectations, a very feeble current of air, the 
tf^mperature of which was below 50*, proved suffident to preserve gera- 
niums which were placed close to the glass in the severest frost from 
receiving the slightest injury. 

The operation of a hotbed into which a pipe is introduced in the 
manner above mentioned has been observed by me only during the spring 
and part of the summer of the present year ; but the results have been so 
satisfactory, that I can, with the utmost confidence, recommend the 
machinery which 1 have described, particularly when tender plants of any 
species are to be raised in cold seasons of the year. 
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LXIV.— ON THB CULTURE OF TRB POTATO. 

{Read be/ore the Hobticultitrai. Socibtt, Jvly }st, 1828.] 

Whatever iiiav have been the amount of the advantages or injury 
which the British Empire has sustained by the very widely-extended 
culture of the potato, it ia obvious that under present existing circura- 
stances it must continue to be yeiy extensively cultivated ; for though it 
is a calamity to have a numerous population who are compelled by poverty 
to live chiefly upon potatoes, it would certainly be a much greater calamity 
to have the same population without their having potatoes to eat. 

Under this view of the subject, T have been led to endeavour to ascer- 
tain, by a course of experiments, the mode of culture by which tlie largest 
and moHl regular produce of potatoes, and of the best quality, may be 
obtained from the least extent and value of ground ; and having succeeded 
best by deviating rather widely from the ordinary rules of culture, I send 
the fjpllowing account of the results of my experiments. These were 
made upon different varietieB of potatoes ; but as the results were in all 
cases nearly the same, I think that I shall most readily cause the practice 
I recommend to be imderstood by describing minutely the treatment of a 
single variety only, which I received from the Horticultural Society, under 
the name of Lankman'^s potato. 

Tlie soil in which I proposed to plant being very shallow, and lying 
upon a rock, I collected it with a plough into high ridges of four feet 
wide, to give it an artificial depth. A deep furrow was then made along 
the centre and highest part of each ridge ; and in the bottom of this, 
whole potatoes, the lightest of which did not weigh less than four ounces, 
were deposited, at only six inches* distance from the centre of one to the 
centre of anoth^. Manure, in the ordinary quantity, was then introduced, 
and mould was added, sufficient to cover the potatoes rather more deeply 
than is generally done. 

The stems of potatoes, as of other plants, rise perpendicularly under 
the influence of their unerring guide, gravitation, so long as they continue 
to be concealed beneath the soil ; but as soon as they rise above it, they 
are, to a considerable extent, under the control of another agent, light. 
Each inclines in whatever direction it receives the greatest quantity of 
that fluid, and consequently each avoids, and appears to shun, the shade 
of every contiguous plant. The old tubers being large and under the 
mode of culture recommended rather deeply buried in the ground, the 
young plants in the early part of the sununer never suffer from want of 
moisture; and being abundantly nourished, they soon extend themselves 
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in every direction till they meet those of the oontiguous rowM, which they 
do not overshadow, on aooount of the width of the intervals. 

The stems being abundantly fed, owing to the size of the old tubers, 
rise from the ground with great strength and luxuriance, support well 
their foliage, ami a larger breadth of this is thus, I think, exposed to the 
light during the whole season than under any other mode of culture 
which I have seen ; and as the plants acquire a very large size early in 
the summer, the tubers, of even very late varieties, avrive at a state of 
perfect maturity early in the autumn. 

Having found my crops of potatoes to be in the last three years, 
during which alone I have accurately adopted the mode of culture above 
described, much greater than they had ever previously been, as well as 
of excellent quality, I was led to ascertain the amount in weight which 
an acre of ground such as I have described, tlio soil of which was 
naturally poor and siuiilow, would produce. A colony of rabbits had, 
however, in the la.st vear dono .i i^oud deal of damage, and pheasants 
had eaten many of the tubers which the rabbits had exposed to view ; 
but the remaining produce per acre exceeded five hundred and thirty-nine 
bushels of eighty-two pounds each, — two pounds being allowed in every 
bushel on account of a very small quantity of earth which adhered to 
them. 

The preceding experiments were made with a huge and productive 
variety of potato only ; but I am much inclined to think that I h&ve 

raised, and shall raise in the present year, 1828, nearly as large a 
produce per acre of a very well-known small early variety, the ash-leaved 
kiuiicy potato. Of this variety I selected in the present spring the 
largest tubers which I could cause to be produced in the last year ; and 
I have planted them nearly in contact with each other in the rows, and 
with intervals, on account of the shortness of their stems, of only two feet 
between the rows. The plants at present display an unusual degree of 
strength and vigour of growth, arising from the very large size (for that 
variety) of the phinted tubers ; and as lai^ a breadth of foliage is exposed 
to the light by the small, as could be exposed by a lai^ variety ; and as I 
have always found the amount of the produce, under any given external 
circumstance, to hv regulated by the extent of foliage which was exposed 
to light, I think it probable that I sliall obtain as large, or very nearly 
as large, a crop from the small variety in the present year as I obtained 
from the large variety in the last. I have uniformly found that, to 
obtain crops of potatoes of great weight and excellence, the period of 
planting should never be later than the beginning of March. 
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posT.-srntPT. 

March 23, I S 2 9. —Somewhat contrary to my expectations, the produce 
of the small early potato exceeded very considerably that of the large 
one above mentioned ; being per acre 665 bushels of 82 pounds. It is 
usually calculated by fanners tbat eighty pounds of potatoes, though 
eaten raw, after they have begun to gemiinate» will afford two pounds of 
pork ; and I doubt much if the haulm^ and the whole of the manure 
made by the hogs, were restored to the ground, whether it would be in 
any degree impoverished. I am not satisfied tliat it would not be 
enriched, — an important .>iul»ject for consideration in a country of which 
the produce is at present laieijual to support its inhabitants, and which 
produce is, I confidently believe and fear, growing gradually lc«s, whilst 
the number of its inhabitants is rapidly increasing. 



LXV.— ON TUB CULTIVATION OF TU£ PINE-AFPLE. 
[Read the Horticvltvbal Soctvtt, jtuff. 1828.] 

I HAVE now completed a long course of experiments upon the culture 
of the pine-apple in the dry stove, the object of which has been to ascer- 
tain the means by which that species of fruit might be most advan- 
tageously grown, and particularly at those periods of the year when the 
scarcity of other fruits gives it an additional value. In these experiments 
I have endeavoured to ascertain the effects of excess of drought and of 
moisture, and of very high and of very low temperature. I have, of 
course, sacrificed many plants in experiments which I neither found nor 
expected to find successful ; but from these I have derived information 
which I believe will |)rove useful to the cultivators and advantageous to 
the consumer of that species of fruit *. 

The effects of a very dry atmosphere necessarily were an inspissate^l 

* I have, in a comiminicafion last year to the Horticultural Society, shown that the mould in 
pots circumstanced us those which coutain my pine-apple plants are, acquires a temperature 
very nearly equal to tlitt of tbe aggregate tempendureof the air in the honiet but not sabjeet t» 
•udi ezteoaive raciatioos. Thue, if the bigbest tempeFeture of the abr idthin the houi&c duriiif 
the day be 90^ and the lowest during the night be 70<*, the temperature of the mould in the 
pots will nearly approximate the arithmetical mean 80** : and surely the intelligent ^ardemrrs 
of the present day umst be fully sensible that mould at eighty degrees is warm enough without 
the aid of tbe irregular and ttqgofoniable heat of a barkobedt whatever didr fgnorant piede* 
ceHon who firat introduoed the bark-bed into the |niie-«tove may have thought. 
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state of tbe sap of the plant ; and thia, as it dom in all other similar caaeB, 
led to the formation of bloflsom-bnds and of fruit ; and it thus operated 
upon some pine-apple plants to cnioh an extent as to oaiue even the scions 

from their roots to rise from the soil with an erabryo pine -apple upon the 
head of each, and every plant to show fruit in a very short time, whatever 
were its state and a^e. 

Very low temperature, under the influence of much light, by retarding 
and diminishing the expenditure of sap in the growth of the plants, 
comparatively with its creation, produced nearly similar effects* and 
caused an injuriously early appearance of fruit. 

Very high temperature, if aeoompanied with a sufficiently humid 
state of the atmosphere, I found beneficial at all seasons of the year 
under a curvilinear iron*roofed house ; for this admitted as much 
light even in the middle of winter as the pine-apple plants appeared to 
require. 

Many months previously to the publication of Mr. Daniel's very excel- 
lent communication in the Transactions of this Society (Vol. VI. pag^e 1), 
and without being in any degree acquainted with his opinions, I had placed 
unglazed shallow earthen pans upon the flues of my curvilinear-roofed 
stoye, such as he has recommended, nearly in contact with each other; 
and I had increased the dampness of the air within the house by keeping 
the ground, which is not paved, constantly very wet. The effects of 
excess of humidity in the air of the house were, as might have been 
anticipated, diametrically opposite to those which had resulted from 
drought ; and the plants grew so rapidly as to become soon too largo 
for the spaces allotted to them, without indicating at any season of 
the year a disposition to show fruit. By subjecting these plants to the 
influences of the drier atmosphere, their exuberance of growth was 
soon checked ; and the production of fruit immediately followed in 
every season of the year, provided that a sufficiently high temperature 
was given* 

I have never cultivated the white Providence pine-apple, beoauBC I 
never thought it worth culture ; nor any of the large vaiieti«i^ excepting 

a very few of the Enville ; and I have scarcely ever had a plant which 
has not fruited within loss than twenty months of the period at which the 
sucker was taken from the parent plant ; and the suckers were invariably 
taken off at the same time with the fruit. The utmost horizontal space 
which I have ever allowed to any plant has not exceeded twenty-three by 
twenty-four inches during the latter half of its life, and less than hali' that 
space during the preceding part of it ; and I in consequence have never 
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had ft pine-apple whieh has weighed quite four pounde*. But I pomv 
at the preseot moment suooeeeion plants of the greatest excellence, and 
such as I oould cause to bear fruit of very great weight, if I chose to 
give them age and space ; for comparatively with the age and spueB 
allotted to the plants in my fruiting-houBc, the fruit of my older plants is 
of very largo size, and in every respect exceedingly perfect. I also obtnin 
a regular successiion of produce without having ever many pine-;ipple& 
ripe at the same period of the year ; and I can venture coiifitlently to 
assert that I could without difiiculty, in properly constructed stovLN. 
cause crops of pine-apples to ripen regularly, and without failure^ at any 
appointed period of the year. Some Tarieties of the pine-apple appear 
to me to be capable of acquiring a veiy high state of perfection under a 
curvilinear iron roof in the most unfavourable seasons of the year; and 
the most excellent fruit of the species, in my estimation, which I have 
ever seen has been that of the St. VincentV or green olive in the middle 
of winter : and my guests have, in more tlian one instance, unanimously 
coincided with mo in opinion. 

T have raised as many succession j)lant8 as I have wanted (and I have 
used a very large number comparatively with the extent of my stoves), 
by placing my suckers and young plants to take root and grow over the 
flues between the larger plants ; but crowns and suckers never emit roots 
more freely, nor afford better plants, than they do when placed in a 
common hotbed. 

I often plant suekers without detaching them from the roots and etenu 
of the parent plants; and for the purpose of receiving such roots and Icng 
stems, I employ pots which vary in depth from eighteen to twenty-two 

inches with a cylindrical diameter of eleven inches only. Much time is 
thus gained ; for plants thus raised, if properly managed, wiil afford 
good fruit at a year old ; and they are capable whilst young of being 
very closely packed together. 

Under a curvilinear iron roof, it will be necessary to shade the pine- 
apple plants during the first bright days of the spring, or the healthful 
verdant colour of their leaves will be tarnished ; and also to shade the 
plants during the long and bright days of summer from ten o'ckick in 
the morning to three in the afternoon, or the fruit will ripen with 
injurious rapidity at that season. For this purpose I employ a met, of 
the kind 1 use to cover cherry-trees, doubled. 

* Siace tbe above was written, I sent a black Jamaica pine-apple to the Horticultural Societji 
the prodnee of « plant whioh m» aome moatba len titan two yean old, and whi^h ir««oonfiiMd 
to tbe apaee above nentioiicd» which exceeded 4|lba. in fw^t; but I have had no other 
quite 10 heavy. 
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The gardener who has never cultivated pine-apples in a dry stove, 
should bear in mind that in giving water he should put as much at once 
into each pot as will moisten tho mould to the bottom of it, and avoid 
watering veiy frequently. 

There are in different parts of England enormous heaps of ooal-dnst 
lying at the tops of the pits of no value whatever, and in situations where 
pine-apples might be oonveyed within three days to London by water 
carriage ; and I am perfectly confident that these may be raised by the 
mode of culture rccommendtcl in this, and former communications, ;iL 
less than half the expense now incurred ; and I do not entertain the 
slightest doubt, that as large, and even larger pino-apples, may bo raised 
without, than with a iiot-bed of any kind. Nothing can be more easy 
than the act of giving a more regular and uniform warmth to the roots 
than that which can be given by the ever varying heat of a bark bed ; 
and a suffici^tly humid state in the atmosphere of the houae may be 
regularly produced by many diflerent means. 

Some gardeners however have, as I have been informed, wholly failed 
in attempts to cultivate pine-apples without the aid of a bark bed; and 
one case of this kind has come within my own observation. In this (and 
probably in all others) the failure obviously arose from want of sufficient 
liumidity in the atmosphere of the house ; lor the plants not only grow 
best, but the fruit acquires, I tliink, its highest statu of perfection, when 
ripened in damp air, provided that there be a sufficient change of it, 
and that too much water bo not given to the roots of the plants. A 
very dry state of the air in the stove is noxious, I believe, to almost 
every species of plant, and particularly to the pine-apple *. 

Whenever it is wished that pine-apples should be produced of very 
large size, it will obviously be necessary to restrain the plants from 
bearing fruit till they have acquired a greater age than mine have ever 
been permitted to acquire; and in such case it will be beneficial to 
remove the plants annually into larger pots. Tins, when the pots, as 
well as the plants, are large, will not very easily be done without danger 
of injur)' to the roots. It lias been my custom to remove melon plants 
of largo size ; and to preserve the roots of these from injury in trans- 
planting, I have had briskets, of loose texture and coarse workmanship, 
and consequently of very low price, made to fit the pots from which the 

• Very dry air appears to mc to be particularly injurious, when it is matle to come into contact 
wiih the roots through the sides of a porous and unglazed earthen pot : I suspect, owing to 
causes pointed out by M. Dutrochet ; see L' agent immSdiat du mouvement vital ; and 
JV«iiMlf«» Btehtrdkt »ur P£n«bumo99 «i T JEjwf mow. 

X 
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melon plants were to be removed ; if such baskets were to be introduced 
into the pota in which the pine-apple plants were placed in the autumn 
of one year, they would remain sufficiently sound till the following 
autumn to enable the gardener to remove pkmts of the largest size 
without any danger of injury to thdr roots. It will also be necessary 
when fruit of the largest size is required, to place the plants, at all 
periods of their growth, at considerable distances from each other, 
because the leaves of the pine-applo plants act less efficiently in the 
generation of sap, in proportion as they are made to take a perpendicular 
direction ; and this direction they are compelled to take when they are 
laterally much shaded ; for the leaves of this plant, like the stems of 
potatoe plantSj as I have remarked in the last communication * which I 
had the honour to address to this Society, are subject to the conflicting 
influence of gravitation t and of light, the one kbouring to give a 
perpendicuhr, the other a horizontal direction to the leaves; and 
the comparative power of one agent increasing as that of the other 
decreases. 

1 shall conclude the present communication with an account of a very 
simple and efficient method of destroymg the ditierent species of insects 
that infest the pine- apple plant, which I have practised during the la^t 
two years with perfect succees. Pine-apple plants are not at all injured 
by having water at the temperature of 150' of Fahrenheit's scale thrown 
upon and into them with a syringe. The mealy bug does not appear to 
be injured by a single washing, or inmiersion for a short time in water 
of the above-mentioned temperature ; but if the application be repeated 
three or four times on as many successive days, it wholly disappears. My 
gardener has, I have reason to believe, used water of a higher tempera- 
ture than 150* without any injury to the plants ; but as hot water, when 
applied in the way above-mentioned, will operate accordingly to the 
compound ratio of its quantity and temperature, 1 would recommend the 
gardener, when he first uses it, to apply it to a worthless plants and not 
to use water of quite so high a temperature as 150*. 

Having some red spiders upon the leaves of a fig-tree in the stove, I 
endeavoured to ascertain the efifects of hot water upon these. The first 
application of it appeared only to render them more alert and active ; a 

* See page 300. 

Tht influence of gravitation upon the fomat of plante b still greater than I have inferred 

in my paper in the Philo.><opliical Transactions upon that subject. M. Dutruchet, having ustd 
rery superior machinery to that employed by >ne, discovert d, tliat if a seed be made to revalte 
upon its own axis^ and its axis of rotation made tu dip only a degree and a half below the hori- 
soBtal ]iiie» the root» will tibnjt take the deicend^ and the gems the siocndiiig line^ of 
thiAeiis. 
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second appeared to have diminished their numbers very considerably; 
and after a third application I could not discern any. Whether they 
died, or marched off only, I am ignorant ; and the period at which I 
remove my fig>trees into the open air having arrived, I had no further 

opportunity of trying the experimout. I applied the water to the mature 
and somewhat old leaves only of the fig-trees*. 



LXVL— UPON THE SUPPOSED CHANGES OP THE CLIMATE OF ENGLAND. 

[Read before the Horticultural Society, Mat/ .'>th, 1829.] 

There are, I boHevo, few persons who have noticed, and who can 
recollect, the state of the climate of England half a century ago, who 
will not be found to agree in opinion that considerable changes have 
taken place in it ; and that our winters are now generally warmer than 
they were at that period. The opinions of such persons would be 
entitled to very little attention if they were adduced to prove that our 
climate has grown colder, because they themsdves being hr advanced in 
life, and therefore less patient of cold, and being also incapable of 
bearing the same degree of exercise which kept them warm in youth, 
might be readily drawn to conclude that the severity of oiir winters has 
increased. But when their evidence tends to prove that our winters 
have grown warmer, it cannot, I think, reasonably be rejected. My own 
habits and pursuits, from a very early period of my life to the present 
time, have led me to expose myself much to the weather in all seasons of 
the year, and under all drcumstanees ; and no doubt whatever remains 
in my mind but that our winters are generally a good deal less severe 
than formeriy, our ^springs more cold and ungenial, our summers, and 
particularly the latter parts of them, as warm at least as they formerly 
were, and our autumns considerably wainitr , and I think that I can 
point out eome pli} sical causes, and adduce some rather strong facts, in 
support of these opinions. 

The subject is one of much importance to the horticulturist, as it 
points out to him in what respects he ought to deviate from the practice of 

* Duriog the last season, several ^pcciuieus uf tbe fruit of the pine-apple, managed as above 
dewribed, were tent to the Society by Mr. Ksigbk They we» ill, withoiit execption, of the 
very beet quality in point of flavour ; tbey were nnivenNdly destitute of fibre ; end in every 
respect as perfwtiy grown ee eny I ever lew of the mne eise* — Vbtnib. 30, 1839.—Jm. Sating , 

Seeretairjf. 
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his predecessors, and the expediency of creating, or selecting, such 
varieties of different species of fruits as are weU adapted to the present 
state of his climate. 

As the chief object of this communication is to direct the attention of 
the gardener to the subject of fruit trees, I shall begin my observations 
upon that part of the year in which the b1oesom*bud8 of the succeeding 
year are <;cncrally formed and closed up (tliuiigli imicli change of struc- 
ture within theui subsequently takes place), that is, in the latter end of 
May. ^^'ithill the l.'ist fifty years very extensive tracts of ijround, which 
were previously covered with trees, have been cleared, and much watite 
land has heen inclosed and cultivated ; and by means of trenches and 
ditches, and other improvements in agriculture and covered drains, the 
water which faUs from the clouds, and that which arises in excess out of 
the ground, hsa been more rapidly and more efficiently carried off than 
at previous p^ods. The quantity of water which our rivers contain 
and carry to the sea in summer and autumn is, in consequence, as 1 have 
witnessed in many instances, greatly diminished ; and upon the estate 
where I was born, and which I now possess, luy title-decda, and the foi in 
of the ground, prove a mill to have stood, in the reinii of Queen Filiz iKf-tli, 
and prohabiy at a good deal later period, in a situation to which .sufHt ient 
water to turn a mill-wheel one day in a month cannot now be obtained 
in the latter part of the summer and autumn. Under these circum- 
stances the ground must neeeraarily become much more dry in the end 
of May than it could have been previously to its having been inclosed 
and drained and cultivated ; and it must consequently absorb and retain 
much more of the warm summer rain (for but little usually flows off) 
than it did in an uncultivated state ; and as water in cooling is known 
to give out much heat to surrounding bodlcv^, much warmth must be 
communicated to the ground ; and this cannot fail to affect the tempera- 
ture of the following autumn. The warm autumnal rains, in conjunction 
with those of the summer, must necessarily operate powerfully upon the 
temperature of the succeeding winter ; and, consistently with this hypo- 
thesis, 1 have observed that during the last forty years, when the weather 
of the suromer-and autumn has been very wet, the succeeding winter has 
been in the climate of this vicinity generally mild. And that when 
north-east winds have prevailed afber such wet seasons the weather in 
the winter has been cold and cloudy, but without severe frost, probably 
in part owing to the ground upon the oj)])oslte phores of the Continent 
being in a state similar to that on this ^ide the Channel. 

I was first led to notice the preceding effects by having observed, muiy 
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years ago, that some treeB of the eonunon laurel, which grew in a very 
high and cold situation, and which usually lost a very large portion of 
the annual wood, in more than one winter totally escaped all injury after 
such wet seasons, though their annual wood did not appear more mature 
in the end of November, than it n\ ul 1 have been, in a warm and favour- 
abl(3 situation and season, in the end of July ; and I thought the whole 
of it must have inevitably perished. 

Supposing the ground to contain less water in the commeneemcnt of 
winter, on account of the operation of the drains above-mentioned, as it 
almost always will, and generally must do, more of the water affi>rded hy 
dissolving snows, and the cold rains of winter, will be necessarily absorbed- 
by it ; and in the end of February, however dry the ground may have 
been at the winter solstice, it will almost always be found saturated with 
water derived from those unfavourable sources ; and as the influence of 
the sun is as powerful on the last day of Feb»-uary, as on the 15th day 
of October, and as it is almost wholly the iiigh temperature of the 
ground in the latter period which occasions tlie different temperature 
of the air in those opposite seasons, i think it can scarcf ly be doubted 
that if the soil have been rendered more cold by having absorbed a larger 
portion of water at very near the freezing t'^mperature, the weather of 
the spring must be, to some extent, injuriously affected. But whether 
it be owing to the preceding or other causes, I feel most perfectly confi- 
dent that the weather in the spring has been considerably less favourable 
to the blossoms of fruit trees, and to vegetation generally, during the 
last thirty years, than it was in the preceding period of the same 
tiuration ; and I shall in conclusion adduce one fact, the evidence of 
which I think cannot easily be controverted. T1h> Herefordshire farmers 
formerly calculated upon havint^ a full crop of acorns upon the oaks, 
which grew dispersed over their farms, once in three years ; but a good 
crop of acorns is now a thing of rare occurrence, upon the value of which 
the farmer has almost wholly ceased to calculate, even upon those farms 
which contain extendve groves of oaks. The trees nevertheless blossom 
annually very freely, but no fruit is produced. Many causes nmy be 
assigned for the diminished produce of orchards, and of fruit trees 
generally; but the blossoms of the oak must be now as capable of 
bearing cold as they were half-a-century ago, and their failing to pro- 
duce acorns can only be attributed to the ag(^ncy of some external cause ; 
and I am wholly unable to conjecture any such cause except the above- 
mentioned. 
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LXVII.— AN ACCOUNT OF AN ECONOMICAL METHOD OF OBTAINING 
VERY EARLY CROPS OF NEW POTATOES. 

iR§ad htfw ike HoftTiGVt.TVKAi. Soonrr, Jfoy 4^, 1830.] 

I COMMUNICATE the following account of a method of raising very early 
crops of potatoes, which I have practised during the last two years, and 
which will, 1 believe, be found to point out the meaiiB of obtaining that 
vegetable at much less expense than by any other now practised, and in 
a state of great perfection. 

It is weU known to every gardener, that potatoes which have been 
buried sufficiently deep in the soil to render them secure from injury by 
frost, usually vegetate very strongly in the succeeding spring; and I was 
thence led to hope that by planting in September large tubers which had 
ripened early in the preceding summer, and had by a period of rest 
become excitable, I should bo able to cause roots and stems to be emitted 
to some extent in the autumn ; and that these, by being well defended 
from frost through winter, might operate so as to afford me a yetj early 
produce. The experiment was not successful. The tubers vegetated 
almost immediately, and the steme just reached the surface of the ground, 
when they were destroyed by frost; and althou^ the ground was imme- 
diately so well covered as securely to exclude frost from it, not a single 
plant appeared in the following spring. I therefore concluded that the 
experiment liad totally failed, and that the tubers planted, after once 
vegetating, had perished. 

Late in the following summer, however, I observed that a very large 
number of rather strong potatoe plants rose through the soil, precisely 
where I had deposited the large tubers in the preceding autumn : and 
the appearance of these perfectly satisfied me that I had erred in sup* 
posing those to have perished. The experiment was therefore repeated 
in the autumn of 1828 ; and the result in the succeeding spring was the 
same, not a single plant appearing above the soil ; but upon examinaticD 
I found beneath it, in June, a very abundant crop of excellent young 
potatoes, which attained Uiuturity at least a month earlier than those 
raised at the same time, in the same soil and situation, in the usual way. 
It now became obvious, that a similar crop of young potatoes had been 
produced in ilm preceding year ; and that these, having remained at rest 
till late in the summer, had become excitable, and had produced the 
numerous plants above-mentioned. The tubers planted were of the 
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largest sizo which I could obtain of the variety, the ash-lea.ved kidney 
potatoe. 

Similar experiments wore made in the last autnmn ; but the tempera- 
ture of the ground was so low, owing to the excessive coldness of the 
preceding summer, that not a single tuber vegetated. A part were 
therefore taken up, and made to vegetate by means of artificial heat, till 
they had emitted stems about three inches long, when they were taken 
£rom the soil, and the iorther pvpgress of yegetation anested. In the 
middle of Janttaty these were put into a pot with some bacren sandy soil, 
and placed in the pine-stove, and supplied moderately with water till the 
middle of March. At that period I disooyered that small new potatoes 
had been abundantly generated, and water was not subsequently given 
till the TiilJ 11; of April ; when i fuund the pot to contain very well-grown 
young potatoes, which were without any otlier defect than that of not being, 
to my taste, suihciently mature. The requisite degree of artificial heat 
to insure success in experiment'' similar to the preceding may, of course, 
be obtained from a variety of different sources, which I need not point 
out ; and not improbably, I think, by means of a temperate hot-bed, the 
surface <^ the mould of which might be applied to other purposes; but I 
should prefer dean and barren sand for the tubers to be plaoed in, as 
those could not receive early benefit from a rich soil, and theur produce 
might be injured in quality. 

The largest crops of early potatoes will usually be obtained from tubers 
which have ripened late, and somewhat imperfectly, in the preceding 
year ; but it is quite essential to the success of the preceding experiment, 
that the tubers which are planted in autumn should have ripened early in 
the foregoing summer ; for otherwise they will not be found sufiiciently 
excitable in autumn. It is also necessary that they should be of huge 
size^ otherwise the young potatoes which they afford will be small; and 
it will be advantageous, if the tuben to be planted have been detached 
from tiieir parent plants upon their having just attained their full growth. 

I believe, but I am not prepared to speak upon the evidence of experi- 
ment, that the best and the most economical mode of treating the old 
tubers, after their progress of vegetation has been arrested by cold, will 
be to put them into such heaps as are usually seen in tlic gardens of 
cottagers, and to cover them with mould ; as a very large quantity would 
occupy only a small space, and their produce would there probably 
acquire a more early maturity, and might be collected at any time with 
little tsouble. 

A writer in Mr. Loudon's Gardener^ Magazme has recommended the 
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exposure of sueh potatoes as are intended for planting to the son, as sooo 

as they acquire their full growth, till they attain a green colour ; and T 
am iuclined to tliiiik tliu pi occss may prove in some degree advantageous, 
for the action of the sun and air certainly causes chemical chanjres to take 
placo in their component parts ; and choiuieal clianges are the precursors 
and concomitants of excitability, if not the cause and source of it. 1 am 
also inclined to think that similar treatment would be beneficial in the 
culture of all those varieties of the potatoe whieh do not naturally jege^te 
till late in the spring. 

I am not prepared to say what weight of new potatoes may be obtained 
from any given weight of old ; but I have reason to think that the young 
will be equal to the weight of one-third at least of the old ; and as I 
have shown, in a conuuiuiication two years ago,* that more than thirty- 
fiv<; thousand pounds of our beat and earliest variety of potatoe now 
cultivated may be obtained from an acre of ground, the mode of culture 
recoiiunended will not be found expensive, (where artificial heat is not 
employed,) comparatively with the usual price of new potatoes early in 
the season. Hogs, if hungry, will eat the old tubers, when the young 
have been taken away ; but those probably contain little nutriment, and 
their value therefore may not be worth calculating. 

Two early varieties only of potatoe have been the subjects of the above- 
stated experiments : but there does not appear any reason to doubt that 
similai' succcb6 nuy be obtained with all other early kinds. 



LXVIII.^ikN ACCOUNT OF A METHOD OP OBTAINING VERT EARLY 

CROPS OF OIUSBN PBA8. 

iRemt htfun the Hortiooltural Sooutt, Jfay 18<ft, 1830.) 
Thbrr is scarcely any vegetable which is so much sought after as the 
pea in its green state early in the season, nor probably any one, in the 
culture of which so much labour is usually expended in vain. For a very 
small portion only of the plants obtained from seeds sown early in the 
autuam survive the winter and early spring, and many of those which 
survive exist in a feeble and unhealthy state, and consequently afford but 
a very small produce. Much more certain and abundant* and generally 
as early, crops of green poos, may be obtained by raising the plants under 
glass early in the spring, and transferring them to the open bordef when 

• Seep. 301. 
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ihey are about four or five inefaee high. I have also raised my phuits in 
senu-oylindrieal tilee, Boch m are usually employed in draining ground, and 
by previously depositing a little straw or litter longitudinally upon the 
bottoms of these, I have been enabled to slide out the plants into the 
appointed rox^s, witiiout at all injuring or disturbing their roots. But 
1 have ascertained, in the present apriu^ that 1 can obtain, by the fol- 
lowing means, an abundant crop of peas at a much earlier period than I 
formerly thought poflsible, and at little expense or (rouble. 

Having found it impzaotioable to raise melons worth bringing to table 
before ihe days become long, and light abundant^ I never pknt my melon- 
seeds till the end of February, nor put the plants into the beds or pots in 
which they are to remain to bear fruit, tiU the end of Mareh or- 
beginning of April. The frames and lights were consequently out of 
employnieuL in January and February in the present spring; and 1 had 
also a heap of oak-luaves unemployed, which had been collected for the 
purpose of making hot-beds, and to which use they have subsequently 
been apphed in March. With those a hot-bed was made in the middle 
of January, into which pots of about nine inches diameter weo-o placed, 
at the distance of one foot from centre to centre. In each of these pots 
a couple of dozen peas were put in a circular row ; and around them was 
planted a row of numerous slender twigs, one foot above the surface of 
the mould. Thus circumstanced, the peas grew very freely^ and soon 
attached themselves by means of their tendrils firmly to their supports ; 
and in the middle of !Murch they had become iburtoen inches high, and 
nearly in contact with the glass roof, which had been previously raised a 
little. They were then transferred to the open border, and .some manure 
was given, and very numerous sticks were employed to afford them ^omo 
degree of protection. This transplantation and removal from the pots did 
not appear to injure them in any degree ; and in the end of March many of 
their blossoms were so far advanced that they had shed theur pollen. On 
the second day of April a frost of almost unprecedented severity 
occurred* having been preceded by an incessant fall of snow of forty 
hours' duration; and I anticipated the total destruction of my crop of peas. 
1 was, however, very agreeably disappointed in finding that little or no 
greater injury had been sustainoti by plants oi' csixteen than by thowe of 
four inches high: and on the 26th of April, when I last saw them, they 
were at least three weeks earlier thau any I had ever previously been 
able to raise ; and that, in a high and cold situation, some of the pods 
were above an inch and a half long. 

An Interval of nine inches was left between eaeh pot of plante, which 
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intervals soon oeased to be visible ; and a prospect of an abimdaat crop 
WM afforded. I therefore conceive myself to have raised an exceedingly 

early and vjtlaable crop of peas, without any loss of time to my melons ; 
plants of which, of proper size aiui age, aiul irrowiiig in pots, had been 
made ready to occupy the frames whence the peas were takeu. 



LXIX.— UPON THB CULTIVATION OF THB PERSIAN VARIETIES OF 

TH£ MELON. 

[JtMd h^m tht HoKTicoLTirKAi. SocucTY, JAy 1831.] 

I SENT to the Horticultural Society, in the last season, a couple of 

Ispahan Melons ; one in August, which, I had the pleasnre to hear was 
thought very excellent : and the other (which did not ripen till the latter 
end of October) not more inferior than might have been anticipated, on 
account of the diminished powers of the sun in the latter period. Both 
were the produce of very ill-treated plauta : but both had the advan- 
targes of very excellent machinery ; and the effects of the management 
were so sinf^ular, that a statement of them may prove alike interestiEig to 
the mere practical, and to the physiologieal horticulturist 

Having, during several years, observed, that fine Persian melons were 
preferred at my table to almost every other species of frnit, I was led to 
erect, early in the last spring, a small forcing-house for the almost exclusive 
culture of them, and by means of heat obtained from fire only, under an 
impression that in some seasons and states of the weather, the power of 
commanding a dry atmosphere, and high temperature, would prove highly 
beneiicial to the quality of the fruit. This forcing-house consists of a 
back wall nearly nine feet high, and of a front wall nearly six feet high, 
inclosing a horiaontal space of nine feet wide ; and the house is thirty 
feet long. It might as well have been forty feet long ; but the smaller 
size was sufficient for my purpose. The fire-place is at the east end, very 
near the front wall, and the flue passes to the other end of the house 
within four inches of the front wall, and returns back again, leaving a 
space of eight inches only between the advancing and returning course of 
it; and the smoke esca})es at the north-east comer of the building. The 
front flue is composed of bricks laid Hat, as I wished to have a temperate 
permanent heat, and the returning flue of bricks standing on their edges, 
as is usual ; the space between the fiues is filled with fragments of burned 
bricks, which absorb much water, and gradually give out moisture to the 
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air of the house. Air w admitted tiirough apertures in the front wall, 
which are four inehea «ide» and nearly three in height ; and which are 
situated level with the top of the flues, and are eighteen inches distant 

from each other. The air escapes through giiailur .ipertures near the top 
of the back wall. These apertures are left open, or partially or wholly 
closed, as circumstances require. Thirtv-two pots arc placed upon the 
fluee described above, each being sixteen inches wide at least* and four- 
teen inches deep ; but they are raised by an intervening piece of stone 
and brick out of actual contact with the flues. Into each of these pots 
one melon phmt is put, whidi in its^subsequent growth is trained upon a 
trellis placed about fourteen inches distant from the gUui^ and each 
plant is permitted to bear one melon only. Each might be made to bear 
more, but if they should be as lai^ as Ispahan melons are when perfect, 
they would certainly be of inferior quality. The height from the ground 
at which the trellis is placed is such that I can with convenience walk 
under it, and of course discover without ditfioulty the first appearance of 
red spiders, or other noxious insects. 

When 1 left the country to come to London in the last spring, my 
plants were growing most luxuriantly ; and their appearance was CTery* 
thing that I wished. But during my absence a few red spiders 
appeared upbn one of the plants, as I had anticipated, and my gardener, 
in consequence, and in obedience to my instructions, sprinkled the under 
sur&ees of the leaves frequently, and rather freely, with water. By these 
measures the increase and spreading of the red spider was effectually 
prevented ; but on my retui'n from London, I found that my plants had 
wholly ceased to grow, though their appearance was healthy ; and subse- 
quently all the fruit dropped off either before or soon after their blossom 
had expanded. I in consequence immediately ordered other plants to be 
raised, still, however, entertaining hopes of preserving those I had. But 
those hopes were not realised ; and I was obliged to throw away the 
whole of them, with the exception of one, which was more healthy than 
the others, and which lived to produce the first fruit sent to the Society. 
That appeared to be, as it proved, of good quality ; but it was defective' 
in size ; its weight seemed little, if anything, more than five pounds. 

My second family of plants were treated nearly as the first had been, 
and with the same approachinn; results ; but I was led by the discoveries 
of M. Dutrochet to change my mode of management, and, I believe, to 
discover the cause of the preceding failure. This eminent physiologist 
had discovered that if a lighter fluid be in contact with one side of an 
animal or vegetable membrane, and a denser fluid with the opposite side, 
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the lifter flnid wiU rush into flie denser through the memhrane, though 
that be under other circumBtances imperrious to it. The foree with which 
the lighter fluid, in some of the experiments of M. Dutroehet, mshed 

till ouijh animal membranes into the denser, appears to bo exceedingly 
wonderful. He found, thnt under such circumstances water would pass 
upwards through three folds of the substance of a recently-extracted 
animal bladder, and in opposition to the perpendicular pressure of forty- 
five inches of quicksilver ; which is nearly equivalent to a pressure of 
twenty-two and a half pounds upon a square inch of surface. This power 
ill T^tabie membraaes to transmit the lighter into the denser fluid is, 
I think, probably m actiTO operation during the ascent of the sap of trees 
in the spring ; for it is through the cellular substance, and not through 
the tubes of the alburnum, that the sap ascends, or its ascent would be 
prevented, which it is not, by intersection of those tubes ; and those tubes 
arc also dry at midsummer, when the sap is rising to supply moisture to 
the leaves in great abundance. i^rcviously to the discoveries of M. 
Dutrocbet, 1 had shown that the sap of trees is lightest, or least deiiae, 
near the ground ; and that in any particular tree, the weight of the sap 
increases as its distance from the ground through the course of the albur- 
num'inereases : and I had also proved that saccharine matter exists in 
considerable quantity in the sap in the spring, in cases whe A no vestige 
of it can be discovered in winter : and sugar was the material employed 
by M. Dutroehet to form his denser fluid. These facts were not in any 
dejspree known to M. Dutroehet when he made his discoveries, and he 
therefore was certainly not led in any degree by mc in making them. 

The sap in the leaves of niy melon plants was certainly a denser fluid 
than the water with whicli they were sprinkled ; and therefore I imagine 
that the latter fluid passed in injurious excess into the cells and vessels, 
and that the ingress and circulation of the proper fluid, which ought to 
have continued to ascend from the roots, was to a great extent prevented, 
and that the creation of the true or living sap of the plant almost wholly 
ceased. The plant consequently, I conclude, ceased to grow, and the fruit 
fell oftf owing to want of proper nutriment. Soon after I had ceased to 
sprinkle the under surfaces of the leaves, the young fruit began to set 
well, and the plants to grow, but never with very great vigour ; and the 
fruit, though its quality was exceedingly good, was smaller a good deal 
than I conceived it would have been if the under sides of the leaves had 
not been so frequently wetted. The weather was, however, very unfa- 
vourable, and the fruit, I entertain no doubt, would have been larger, if 
the foliage of these plants had received the benefit of more light. I have 
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Inentioaed, in a former commuaication upon the culture of the melon, that 
a single melon ^or gourd uiU put in requisition, during the period of its 
rapid growth, the services of the most distant leaf, and cause the most 
distant blossom to fall off abortively. But I was, at that period, wholly 
unprepared to offer any oonjeeture whatever respecting the power by 
which the saj) generated in very distant leaves could bo conveyed to tJie 
extent indicated to the fruit. 

The above mentioned di^covel•ies of M. Dutrochct appear to me to 
have thrown some light upon this mysterious point; for if tlio fluid within 
the fruit be denser than that in the leaves and stems, (and in certain 
Btates at least of the growth of the fruit it certainly is so,) the lighter 
fluid must rush into the denser ; and that the sap flows in very large 
quantity into the growing melon, can I think scaroely be doubted. I am 
well satisfied that a very large quantity of the sap of the plant, or more 
properly of the aqueous part of that fluid, passes through the fruit into 
the vessels of the plant again ; but by what means it can bo propelled, I 
am wholly at a loss to conjoeture. Much must, I conceive, be dono by 
some operation of the fruit itself: for it is totally absurd to suppose that 
a distant leaf can, by any mode of action properly its own, cause the true 
sap which it generates, to flow to and into the fruit. Previously to the 
maturity of my late crop of melons, I had prepared some strong cucum- 
ber plants, which 1 liad protected from the frost; and these bemg brought 
Into the place whence the melon plants had been taken, afforded me a 
crop of fine cucumbers in November and December. I have now cucum- 
ber plants growing in great health and vigour, fVom which I do not 
entertain any doubt of obtainiii„^ an abundant crop of cucumbers in 
March and the begiiuiing of April, when it is my intention to introduce 
strong Ispahan melon plants ; and I feel confident that, by having a 
proper plant ready to supply the place of every one wliich affords a ripe 
fruit, I shall be able to obtain two abundant crops of excellent melons 
within the same season*. If these expectations should prove to be well 
founded, I conceive that forcmg-houses, such as I have described, for the 
culture of very early cucumbers and Persian melons, might be erected with 
advantage in those districts ui which coals are raised ; for the dust of 
coals is all that isvranted, and in fact is preferable; and cucumbers can 
be sent to a very considerable distance without suffering much, and melons 
without suffering any deterioration. 

The best varieties of Persian melons are, T believe, very subject to 
burst when raised in tlus country ; and I imagine that they very frequently 

* I thall obtain tttree succeBiimi* in th« preteut aeisoik 
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do eo in thoir native country ; for Sir Harford Jones Brydges Informed 
me, tluMi he had heard the Peraiaii gardeners express fear when a horse 
was ridden at a rapid pace near the melon beds, that the Tibration of the 
soU would eause the melons to burst. It oecurred to me in the laat sum- 
mer, that mebns might possibly be made more safe from accidents of this 
kind, if I raised their points higher than their stems, and thns caused 
crravitation, which operates very powerfully upon the form and growth of 
plants, to assist in carrying away any excess of fluid, which the fruit, 
from any cause, miglit happen at any period to contain. 1 conf'e^^uently 
gave to every xuelon an elevation of thirty degrees, and not on© of those 
£uled to ripen in a whole and perfect state ; but whether owing to any 
action of gravitation or not, I am, of course, unprepared to decide : the 
experiment^ however, appears worth repeating. I suspect melons fre- 
quently burst owing to the injurious eflfocts of the pressure of their weight 
upon their lower rides; for when I have silffered them to hang down 
perpendiGuIariy, they have always ripened well ; but the Ispahan melons, 
under such circumstances, assumed forms nearly similar to those of 
cucumbers swollen at their points, and such forms are to my eyes very 
unpleasing. 



LXX-— ON THE POTATOE. 
IBead b^ore the Boktiovltoual Socutt, Fel/ruary 183LJ 

If the potatoe could only he employed, as it has chiefly been, to afford 

vegetable food to mankind, its improvement would l)o an exceedingly 
important object ; for, circumstanced as this country is, it must nocea- 
earily constitute a large part of the i'ood of the poorer classes ; and it h 
consumed in large quantities at the tables of the affluent and luxurious. 
But I am convinced, by the evidence of experiments which I have been 
some years in making, that the potatoe plant, under proper management, is 
d^ble of causingto be brought to market a much greater weight of vege- 
table food, from any given extent of ground, than any other plant which 
we possess, with equal profit to the fanner. The Swedish turnip may^ 
in certain seasons and when the soil is favourable, rival, and perhaps 
excel it ; but a total failure of crops of that plant is au event of no 
imirequent occurrence, and partial failures occur in almost every season; 
whilst by proper culture^ and selection of varieties which vegetate and 
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acquire maturity in suooesrive parte of sommer and antnnui, ihecB is not 
any orop ^oh I oonoeive to be so certain as that of potatoes ; and it 
has the advantage of being genemlly most abundant^ when the crops of 
wheat are defeetive : that is, in wet seasons And, I think, I shall be 
able to adduce some strong facts in support of my opinion, that by a 
greatly extended culture of the potatoe, for the purpose of supplying the 
markets with vegetable food, a more abundant and more wholesome 
supply of food for the use of the labom-iiig classes of society may be 
obtained than wheat can ever afford, and, I believe, of a more palatable 
kind to the greater number of persons. I can just recollect the time 
when the potatoe was unknown to the peasantry of Herefordshire, whose 
gardens were then almost exclusively occupied by different varieties of 
the cabbage. Their food' at that period chiefly consisted of bread and 
ofaeese, with the produce of their gardens, and tea was unknown to thom. 
About sixty-six years ago, before the potatoe was introduced into their 
gardens, agues had been so extremely prevalent, that the periods in 
which they, or their lamilied, liad been afflicted with that disorder, wer^ 
the eras to whicii I usually heard them refer in speaking of past events ; 
and T recollect being cautioned by them frequently not to stand exposed 
to the sun in May, lest 1 should get an ague. The potatoe was then 
cultivated in small quantities in the gardens of gentlemen ; l)iit it was 
not thought to afford wholesome nutriment, and wrs supposed by many 
to possess deleterious qualities. The prejudices of all parties, however, 
disappeared so rapidly, that within ten years the potatoe had ahnoet 
wholly drivoi the cabbage from the garden of the cottagers. Within 
the same period, ague, the previously prevalent disease of the country, 
disappeared ; and no other species of dis^Mse became prevalent. I 
adduce this fact, as evidence only, that the introduction of the potatoe 
was not injurious to the health of the peasantry at that period ; but 
whether its production was, or was not, instrumental in causing the 
disappearance of ague, 1 will not venture to give an opinion. 1 am, 
however, confident, that neither draining the soil (for that was not done), 
nor any change in the general habits of the peasantry, had iak&i place, 
to which their improved health could be attributed. 

Bread is well known to constitute the chief food of the French 
peasantry. They are a very temperate race of men ; and they possess 

• Failures of crops of potatoes occur in Ireland, because the excessive poverty of the 
peasantry compels them to plaat their ground generally with less than one-fifth of the proper 
quantity of potatoes ; and all the Iriah varieties which I have seen haw been unprodnotiTe, 
though fenendly of exceedingly good qusli^ s the Irish mode of colture is also, I hare reason 
to bdie?^ eicesstvely bed. 
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the advantages of a very fine and dry climate. Yet the duration of 
life amongst them is very short, scarcely exceeding two-thirds of the 
average duration of life in England, and in some districls much lew. 
Dr. Hawkins, in bis Medical Statistics, states upon the authority of 
M. Villenne, that in the department of Indre, one-fourth of the 
children bora die within the first year, and half between fifteen and 
twenty, and that thrco-fourths are dead within the space of fifty years."" 
Having inquired of a very eminent French physiologist, M. Dutrochet, 
who is resident in the department of Indre, the cause of this extraor- 
dinary mort ility, iie stated it to be their food, which consisted chiefly of 
bread ; and of which lie calculated every adult peasant to eat two pounds 
a day. And he added, without having received any leading question 
from me, or in any degree knowing my opinion upon the subject, that if 
the peasantry of his country would substitute (which they could do) a 
amaU quantity of animal food with potatoes instead of so much bread, 
they would live much longer, and with much better health. I am 
inclined to pay much deference to M. Dutrochet^s opinion ; fur he com- 
bines the advantages of a regular medical education with great acuteness 
of mind, and I believe him to be as well acquainted with the general laws 
of organic life as any person living : and I think his opinion deserves 
some support from the well known fact, that the duration of human life 
has been much greater in £ngland during the last sixty years than in the 
preceding period of the same duration. Bread made of wheat, when 
taken in laige quantities, has probably, more than any other article of 
food In use in this country, the efl^t of overloading the alimentsry 
canal; and the general practice of the French physicians points out the 
prev^ence of diseases thence arising amongst their patients. 

I do not, however, think or mean to say, that potatoes alone are 
proper food for any human bein^^ : but I feel confident, that four ounces 
of meat, with as large a quantity of good potatoes as would wholly take 
away the sensation of hunger, would afford, during twenty-four hours, 
more efficient nutriment than could be derived from bread in any 
quantity, and might be obtained at much less expense. 

I now proceed to give an account of the result of the experiment above- 
mentioned, which, I hope, will be found sufficiently interesting to attract 
the attention of the Members of this Society. It has been proved by 
many other persons, as well as by myself, that if all the blossoms of a 
potatoe plant be picked off, as soon as they become visible, the <juantity 
of tuberg will be considerably increased, particularly if the variety be 
one which produces seeds ; and X have shown that the cause why earl}' 
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Tsrieties of the- potatoe do not afford bloaaoniB is the pTeternaturaUy 
eariy disposition of the plant to generate its tuberous roots. The early 
varieties are of dwarfish growth, and therefore improper for extensive 
field culture ; but I have found that by cros»*breeding between those* 

and varieties of tall and luxuriant growth, I can communicate to the 
latter the habit of producing tubers only, without blossom ; ^^^th, I have 
reason to liopt , considerable advanta^i^es. I now possess a ^ood many of 
such varieties, selected from a very great number, which prove totally 
worthless; but many of those varieties which do not produce blossom, 
have other defeots, wbioh render them of little value. The stems of some 
of these are not strong and rigid enough to support themselvee and their 
foliage ; and they are consequently beaten down by rain and wmds. The 
foliage of one stem consequently often becomes so placed as to shade the 
foliage of another; and as the whole material of the tubers is formed of 
living matter, which is generated in the leaves only, and as all leaves 
which are sliadud become inefficient and useless, a sufficient degree of 
strength and rigidity in tlie stems to enable them to retain their foiiage 
in its first position is very important ; though I believe that this circum- 
stance has not hitherto attracted the attention of any cultivator of the 
potatoe. 

The tubers of other varieties, which were in all other respects appfr- 
rently good, were defective m specific gravity, and consequently aqueous 
and worthless; and in others, veins of a red colour extended in to the body 
of the tubera, and gave an unpleasant colour to their meal, which was in 
some other respects of very good quality. iiuL I have obtained several 
varieties which do not Ijlossom, and which are, as far as I am at present 
capable of judging, without any particular defect; though I am far from 
thinking I possess any variety which has even approxiiuated to the 
greatest state of perfection which the species is capable of attaining. 

I have succeeded in obtaining, as I wished, some varieties which vege- 
tate early, and others late, in the spring. Those of the first-mentioned 
habit will generally be found to affi>rd the Isrgest produce by having the 
advantages of a longer summer ; but it is desbable to possess varieties of 
less excitable habits, because such usually remain good till a later period 
in the spring, when good vegetables are not always readily obtainable. 
I have also succetnitd in obtaining varieties winch do not vegetate till 
late in the spring, and which, nevertheless, acquire perfect or rather 
early maturity in antunm, and there are probably climates in which such 
varieties would be peculiarly valuable ; and the ductility and obedience 
of this species of plant to human will is so great, that I doubt whether, 
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by the creation and selection of pioper varieties, as abundant a produce 
might not be obtained within the limits of the fingid zone as in the torrid 
lone, of which the potatoe is a native* The weather in some parts of 
the coast of Norway, within the limits of the frigid zone, is very warm 
and bright during a period, which I believe to be ^uite long enougii to 
ripen any early variety of tlio i)otatoe perfectly. 

It is niy wish to send in the spring one or two potatoes of each of the 
varieties which I think likely to prove valuable ; and i shall be happy 
subsequently to send a (juantity of any which may be approved. 

In raising varieties of the potatoe from seeds it is always expedient to 
use artificial heat I have trained up a young seedling plant in a some- 
what shaded situation in the stove till it has been between four and five 
feet high, and then removed it to the open ground in the beginning of 
May, covering its stem during almost its whole length lightly with mould, 
and by such means I have obtained within the first year nearly a peck of 
potatoes fruui a, single plant. Bnt I usually ouw the seeds in a hotbed 
early in March, and, after havinir given them one transplantation in th- 
hotbed, I have gradually exposed them to the open air, and planted thciu 
out in the middle of May : and, by immersing their stems rather deeply 
into the ground, I have within the same season usually seen each variety 
in such a state of maturity as has enabled me to judge, with a good deal 
of accuracy, respecting its future merits. 

I stated, in a former communication two years ago, that I had obtamed 
from a small plantation of the early ash-leaved kidney potatoe a produce 
equivalent to that of 666 bushels, of 80 pounds each, per acre ; and my 
crop of that variety in tiie present year was to a small extent greater. 
By a mistake of my workmen I was prevented ascertaining with 
accuracy the produce per acre of a plantation of Lankman's potatoe ; 
but one of my friends having luade a plantation of that variety precisely 
in conformity with the instructions given in my former communioation 
to this society, I requested that he would send me an aeonrate account 
of the produce ; which I have reason to believe he did, for its amount 
very nearly agreed with my oalculation upon viewing the growing crop 
about six weeks before it was coUeoted. The situation in which this crop 
grew was high and cold, and the ground was not rich, but the part where 
the potatoes to be weighed were sulected was perfectly di v, and afforded 
a much better crop than the remainder of the field ; which was planted 
with several diti'erent varieties. 1 calculated the produce of the selected 
part to be 600 bushels per acre, and the report I received, and which I 
believe to have been perfectiy accurate, stated it to be 628. if this 
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produce be eaten hy hogs, or cowb, or aheep (for all are equally fond of 
potatoee), I entortam no doubt whatever that it will afford twenty times 
as much animal food as the same extent of the same ground would have 

yielded in permanent pasture; and I am perfectly satisfied upon the 
evidence of facta wliicli I liave roconti}' ascertained tliui, if the whole of 
the manure afforded by the crops of potatoes above-mentioned be returned 
to the held, it will be capabh^ of affording as good, and even a better, 
orop in the present year than it did in the last ; and that as long a 
succession of at least equally good crops might be obtained as the culti- 
vator might choose, and with benefit to the soil of the field. Should this 
conclusion prove correct, a very interesting question arises, viz.— whether 
the spade husbandry mi^t not be introduced upon a few a<ses of ground 
soirounding, on all sides, the cottages of day-labourers, to and from every 
part of which the manure and the produce might be conveyed without 
the necessity of a horse being ever employed. A single man might easily 
manage four statute acres thus situated, with the assistance of his family ; 
and if nothing were taken away from tlie ground except animal food, I 
feel confident that the ground might be made to become gradually more 
and more productive, with great benefit to the possessor of the soil, and 
to the labouring classes, wherever the supply is found to exceed the 
demand for labour. 



LXXJ.— ON THB MBAN8 OF PROLONGING THB DURATION OP VALUABLE 

VARIETIES OP FRUITS. 

IRead btjfimtht Ho*rtcvt.Tnm*L Socnrr, JIlay 3rrf, 1831.] 

The fact that all trees of the same variety of fruit, where each tree 
partakes necessarily of one common life, are in their habits strongly 
Oonnected with those of the first original tree of the variety, is, 1 think, 
placed beyond the reach of controversy. None can be made to produce 
blossoms or fruit till the original tree has attained its age of puberty ; 
and, under our ordinary modes of propsgation by grafts and buds, all 
become subject withm no very distant period to the debilities and diseases 
of old age. It is theiefore desirable that the planter should know at 
what periods of their existence varieties of fruits are most productive and 
eligible ; and by what means (if any exist) the deterioration of valuable 
varieties may be prevented or retarded. I was formerly inclined to 
believe that grafts taken from very young seedhng trees, as soon as the 
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quaJities of (heir produce could be known, would show more disposition 
to grow than to produce fruit, and I had previously satisfied myself that 
the blossoms of old and debilitated varieties of fruits were extremely 
impatient of cold and unfavourable weather; and I was thenee led to 
infer that eaoh variety posaeflsed its greatest value in ita middle age. 
But subsequent experiment and observation have compelled me to draw 
a different conclusion ; and I believe that in vegetable, as in animal life, 
tlie most prolific period is that which immediately succeeds the age of 
puberty. 

I have made n good many experiments with a view of ascertaining this 
point, of which the following are amongst the most satisfactory. I took 
in the summer of 1828 some buds from the extremities of the leading 
branches of seedling pear-trees, which, being nearly twenty years old, 
had in the preceding autumn produced their first fruit. The buds 
were in July inserted in . stocks, which had sprung from seeds in the 
preceding spring, and were then only four months old. The trees are 
consequently three years old now, dating from the period when they 
sprang from the ground ; and many of them, though they have not been 
transplanted or subjected to any peculiar modo of treatment, have 
produced blossoms, some of them very abundantly and vigorouisly, in the 
present spring. I never previously saw, and I do not think that any 
other person has seen, in this climate fruit produced by pear-trees at so 
early an age. I had previously made the same experiment with apple- 
trees with the same results. 

Some branches of a plum-tree which had not attained the age of 
puberty were employed as layers, and these, as I expected they would, 
▼ery freely emitted roots; but, very contrary to my expectations, I found 
that the young shoots which these layers had produced afforded in the 
following spring nmch blossom. The variety of plum which was the 
subject of this experiment is, I have reason to believe, exceedingly 
productive of blossom ; but 1 doubt much whether such blossoms would 
have appeared if the variety had been a century old. The only inference* 
however, which I wish to draw from the foregoing premises iSf that grafts 
or buds taken from the bearing branches of very young seedling trees 
afiK>rd trees capable of bearing freely at a very early age; as it would be 
waste of time to offer facts or arguments in proof that such trees would 
continue to grow with health and vigour. 

Any information which the gardener might derive from knowledge of 
the preceding facts would be of very little value if every part of seedling 
trees were in the same degree affected by age ; but it is not so ; and the 
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decay of the powers of life in the roots of seedling trees is exceeding 

slow comparatively with the bearing branches. Scions, obtained from 
tho roots of pear-trees of two Iniiidred } caiis olti, afford grafts which grow 
with great vigour ; ami winch iit many cases arc covered with thorns 
Uke young seedling stocks, whilst other grafts taken at tho same time 
from the extremities of the branches of such trees present a totally 
difibrent character, and a very slow and unhealthy growth. I do not, 
however, conceive that any scion which thus springs from the root of an 
old tree possesses all the powers of a young seedling tree, but it certainly 
possesses no inconsiderable portion of such powers; and I have proved 
such scions to be capable of affording healthy trees of a connderable size. 

If grafts or buds were taken from such scions, on their firat emission, 
Jiiuch time would elapse before any blossom woulii bo produced : but if 
huiU were not t*iken from such scions till the branches attained the age 
of puberty, no loss of time whatever would subsequently occur. 

The branches of the plum-tree, iii the experiment above-mentioned, 
emitted roots just at the period when th* y had attained the age of 
puberty ; and I do not doubt, but that scions from the roots of these will 
spring from the soil in full possession of all the powers attached to the 
brauches from which they derived their existence. My own experience 
leads mo to think that trees of the pear, the apple, and the plnm, might 
be butter raised by layers and cuttings of the roots, than by the methods 
usually practised, and at less expense. 

The garden of the Society contains many varieties of fruits, which I 
believe to be extremely valuable as well as new ; and the preservation of 
these permanentiy in their pristine and present state of health and 
vigour, appears to be an object of great importance. And the decay of 
many varieties (such as the Cornish gilliflower-apple, which in my 
CBtimation is and always was without a rival in the dimate pf England) 
might be greatly retarded by propagating it from scions which have 
recently sprung from the trunks of old trees, in obedience to the instruc- 
tions of Virgil (whose authority is however generally of little vslue)^ 
aiid probably of Hyginus, " suuiuia ne peie flageUa.*' 



LXXII.— UPON GRAFTING THE WAUfUT-TRBE. 
[JiMHf before the HoRTicrtTtiiiAL Society, April VJih, 1832.) 

The walnut-tree ;ii»pcars hitlierto to have eii'ectuiilly baffled, under all 
ordinary circumstances, the art of the grafter. The inserted scions 
wither and die, without appaiently making any effort to unite them- 
aelvM to the stock, or to draw nutriment from it ; and conflequently the 
value of every auperior variety has been limited hy its use to the poeseesor 
of the original seedling^tree. It is true that a part of the seedling 
oflbpring of every fine variety generally inherits a portion of its good 
qualities ; but I have found it extremely difficult to obtaui from seed 
good varieties of sufficiently early habits to ripen well in this vicinity, 
except in very warm seasons ; and I doubt much wlietlicr the value of 
the crop of walnuts, throughout the British Islands, be one-third as 
great as it would bo if proper varieties were everywhere planted. 

It must, however, be admitted, that, amongst fruit-trees in general, 
ungrafted seedling plants usually afford the finest trees : but if the grafts 
be taken ftom young seedlings^ or from soions which have sprung out 
of the trunks, or large branches, of trees of greater age, and those be 
varieties of luxuriant and healthy growth, the vigour and durability of 
the future tree will not be much diminished. The more early production 
of fruit, by grafted trees, will necessarily, to some extent, impede thdr 
growth; because a ]»ortion of their sap must be expended in giving 
nourishment to such fruit : but the largest pear-trees which T have ever 
seen must have spx'ung from grafts taken from trees of considerable age. 
One of these, which grows upon an estate that belongs to me, a Barland 
pear-tree^ (an old variety now nearly expended,) has been known to afford, 
in the same season, two hundred and seventy-five gallons of perry. 

The walnut-tree may be propagated with more success by budding. 
1 have succeeded tderably well in some seasons, and m one seaaon 
perfectly woU ; but in several others not a single inserted bud has been 
found alive in the following year, though all liad been inserted with the 
greatest care. 

I tlier(?fore communicate the following mode of grafting the walnut- 
tree, which I found in the last season most perfectly sncce^fful under 
many unfavourable circumstances ; and which mode, for reasons wiiich I 
shall proceed to state, will, I believe, point out the means of propagating 
some other species of trees with facility, which have not hitherto betfi 
so propagated without difficulty and uncertainty. 
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The fluid n^eh the seeds of the walnut-tree coDtain, when that is 

fully prepared to germinate in the spring, and whieh was deposited 
within it for the purpose of affording nutriment to the seminal buds, or 
plumule, in the preceding autumn, is sweet, as in a great many other 
kinds of seeds : but during germination tlii^ 1m < oincs, in the seed of the 
walnut-trcc, bitter and acrid. Similar changes take place in the sap 
which is deposited, for analogous purposes, in the bark and wood of the 
walnut-tree, during the germination of its buds ; and I was led by the 
disGoveriea of M. Dutroohet to infer the probabilityt that the sap during, 
and subsequent to, its ohemieal ohangeai* might acquire new and more 
extensive vital powers. I therefore resolved to suffer the buds of my 
grafts, and those of the stocks, to whieh I proposed to apply them, to 
unfold, and to grow durbg a week or ten days ; then to destroy all the 
young shoots and foliage, and to graft at a subsequent period. A very 
severe frost in the mui ning of the 7th of Mav saved me the trouble of 
destroying the young shoots ; but it deranged my experiment by kilhng 
much of the slender annual wood, which I proposed to use for grafts ; so 
that 1 found some difficulty in choosing proper grafts. The swelling of 
the small, and previously almofit invisible, buds, \rithin a few days enabled 
me to distinguish the living wood from that which had been killed by the 
frost, and the stocks were grafted upon the 18th day of May. My grafter 
had more than once been previously employed by me to graft walnut- 
trees in various ways, and never having in any degree succeeded, he did 
not seem at all pleased with the task assigned him, and very confidently 
foretold that every graft would die : and I subsequently found that he 
had insured, to some extent, tlie truth of his prophesy, by h iving applied 
grafts which were actually dead. The whole number employed was 
twenty-eight, and out of these twenty-two grew well ; generally very 
vigorously, many producing shoots of nearly a yard long, and of very 
great strength ; and the length of the longest shoot exoeeding a yard and 
five inches. The gralts were attached to the young (annual) wood of 
stocks, which were between five and eight feet high ; and in all cases 
they were placed to stand astride the stocks, one division being in some 
instances introduced between the bark and the wood ; and both divisions 
being, in others, fitted to the wood or bark in the ordinary way. Both 
modes of operating wore equally successful. In each of these methods of 
grafting it is advantageous to pare awav almost all the wood of both the 
'iivisions of the grafts ; and therefore the wide dimensions of the medulla 
ui the young shoots of the waLont^ree do not present any inconvenience to 
the grafter. 
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No difficulties wUi henceforth, I oondude* oeeur in propagating varieties 
of wahiutB by grafting; and I am much indined to beiieTe,that difl^nt 
apeoies and varieties of oaks may be suooessfully grafted by the same 
mode of management. 

The art of grafting our common fruit trees has been so long, and so 
extensively practised, that it may reasonably be supposed to be, at this 
late period, iucapa.ble of much improvement. But, nevertheless. I mn 
much inclined to boHove that a goo(i deal is still to be learned ; and it 
would not afford matter of much astonishment to me, if it should be 
proved that branches provided with blossom-buds might be transferred 
with success from one side of the Atlantic to the other, to afford fruit in 
the following season. The results of some experiments, which I made in 
the kst winter, and present spring, induce me to think this practicable, 
though I am not yet prepared to decide that it is so. 



LXXIIL— ON THE BENEFICIAL EFF^XTS OF THE ACCUHULmON OF 

SAP IN ANNUAL PLANTS. 

[ JImmI b^or« the Hoiitiototvkai. Soctm, DM$inh&r 20f A, 1830.] 

BiENRiAL plants very obviously form in one season the sap, which they 
expend in the following season in the produetion of blossoms and seeds ; 

and the capacity of tlie reservoirs they form is greater or le&s, in pro- 
portion as external circumstances are more or l(!ss favourable. Trees 
also (as I conceive myself to have satisfactorily proved in the Philoso- 
phical Transactions) generate in a preceding season, or seasons, the sap 
which feeds, in the spring, thdr unfolding blossoms and young leaves. 
Annual plants, on the contrary, possess no such reservoirs ; and they 
must generate, in eaeh season, aJl the sap which they ean expend, ezdo- 
sively of the very small portion derived from the seeds from which they 
spring. But by appropriate management, and creation of varieties, 
annual plants may be made to aooumnlate, in one period of their lives, 
the sap which they expend iu another, with very great advantages to the 
cultivator. 

The first produced female blossoms of the melon-plant, particularly of 
the larger and superior varieties, do not often set ; and if they set, the . 
fruit they afford never attains as large a size, or as much excellence, as 
•the same plants, at a imore mature age^ would have given to it under the 
same external circumstances. This, I imagine, arises not only from the 
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djfl&rent quantity, but from the different qualities of the a»p in the 
young and in the more mature plant; for I have found the sap of very 
young birch and sycamore trees to be speotfieally much lighter, and to 

contain much less saccharine matter, than the sap of trees of greater age 
of tlic same species, and growing in the same soil, and in the samo 
sea.sons. Under the influence of abundant light, in those climates in 
which the melon was placed by nature, the first formed fruit probably 
acquires a high state of perfection, possibly greater than it can ever be 
made to acquire in less favourable climates. But this I am much dis- 
posed to question, and to believe that, by proper management^ the melon 
may be made to acquire in the climate of England a degree of excellence 
wbioh it is very rarely found to poBsess in any climate, and that the 
degeneracy of the finest varieties may be totally prevented. 

Very young plants of the swdet melon of Ispahan (the variety which 
till within the present year I have chiefly cultivated) very rarely show 
fruit ; and in my melon-house I never suffer a lateral shoot or blossom 
of this variety to be produced at a less distance from the root than that 
of the fourteenth or fifteenth joint above the seed-leaves : and when I am 
anxious to obtain the fruit and seeds in the highest state of perfection, 
I do not suffer a blossom to be produced nearer the root than its 
eighteenth or twentieth joint. Under this mode of management, the 
expenditure of sap, being confined to the extremity of a single stem, is 
very small comparatively with the creation of it; and it consequently 
accumulates, and the fruit is therefore most abundantly nourished, — 
concave more abundantly than it usually is in any natural climate : and 
its growth is always enormously rapid. 

The striped and green Hoosainee melon-plants, of which I received 
seeds from the Horticultural Society in the last spring, being much 
disposed to bear fruit, produced blossoms at their third joints ; but 
bein^' desirous of obtaining the fruit and seeds of those varieties in the 
highest possible state of perfection, I subjected those varieties to the 
same mode of management, and I believe with the best success, though 
1 am ignorant of the merits of those varieties under other circumstances. 

The fruit of the striped Hoosainee melon-plant requires a very long 
period to attain maturity after it has attained its full growth, and after 
it' has apparently ceased to draw much nourishment from the plant. 
During this period, 1 conceived that the plants, having all their foliage 
in a perfectly healthy state, nnist be in the act of generating much more 
sap than they were expendiiig, ami I therefore suffered two piniits, from 
which I took off the fruit in the end of August, to remain wholly 
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unpmned. Much frnit was in coosequenoe soon o£fored, and I obtained 
T«rj good melonA for any season, and perfectly well grown, in tlie latter 
end of tbe last month (Noyember), which fruit, I do not entertun any 
doubt, was chiefly nourished by sap generated in the month of August. 

The quality of eomo lepahan melons, which I have sent to the Society, 
has afforded, T believe, satisfactory evidence that that variety bas not 
become dcteriorateil hy having been raisod through many successive 
generations in the mifavourable climate of this place but the following 
statement, I think, affords strong evidence that, like other highly im- 
proved varieties, it does degenerate under our ordinary modes of culture. 
Sir Harford Jones Brydges, from whom I, many yean ago, first received 
seeds of this variety, informed me, in the be|pnning of the last year, that 
it had so much degenerated and diminished in nze, that he had ceased 
to edltivate it He then received a few seeds from me, from which he 
assured me, in the last month, that he had obtained melons in the present 
year, scarcely inferior to any he had eaten in Persia; — conclusive evidence, 
I think, that the finest Persian varieties of the melon do not necessarily 
degenerate in the chinate of England. 

Every gardener who has been in the habit of raising cucumbers in 
winter perfectly well knows the advantages of raising his plants in July 
or August, and preventing their expending themselves in the production 
of blossoms or froit iOl they have been introduced into the stove. The 
general opinion of gardeners is, that such plants succeed best only because 
their stems are more firm and ligneous than those of young plants ; but 
I feel confident that the real cause of their succeeding best is the 
existence of accumulated sap within them. I li u o a melon-plant now 
growing in the stove, which sprang fi'om a sucU sown in the end of July, 
but upon which no fruit was made to set till the Ist day of November. 
The plant possesses abundant foliage, and the fruit has grown tolerably 
well, and it will, I conclude, be ripe about Christmas. Upon the 23d of 
October I placed a blossom, which had been produced by a Bampsha 
melon-plant, from which I had a few days before taken the fruity within 
the distance of an inch of a very warm flue, where the temperature of 
the air was never below 86". In this situation the fruit set well, and 
grew with most extraordinary rapidity, though it was so near the front 
wall, and so far (nearly three feet) from the glass, that no direct ray of 
the sun could fall upon it. At the tiid of seven days precisely from the 
period when the pollen was put into the iiower, I mcasureil the fruit, 
when it was seven inches long, and seven inches and a half in circum- 
ference. On the iOth day the fruit suddenly oesBed to grow, havii^ 
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apparently exhausted the reservoir whence it drew nntrini^t» ftod the 
plant withered ; on the fourteenth day the fruit was gathered} when it 
weighed very nearly a pound and a half. If the days had been long, and 
the weather bright, the creation of sap would, I conclude, have nearly 

kept pace with the very rapid expenditure of it ; and the plant would 
not have died, as it api)areutly did, of exhaustion. 

By delaying the period of sowing the seeds of many species of plants 
(the turnip and some varieties of the cabbage afford examples), those 
which would have afforded flowers and seeds within the same season 
form reservoirs of accumulated sap in autumn, which becomes, during 
winter, the food of man and other animals. 

Proportionably late vaiietiea ci different species of annual plants gene- 
rate, in one part of their lives, the sap whieh they expend in another. I, 
every season, plant in the beginnmg of June^ and a little earlier, a large 
quantity of the very late variety of pea which bears my name; and by 
supplying the plants abundantly with water I prevent (as I have stated 
ill a communication to the Society many years ago), to a very great 
extent, the injurious effects of mildew : and by these moans I regularly 
obtain a most abimdant supply of peas in September and C'ftuber, and 
of better quality than I can obtain in the month of June. In this case 
the sap which is prepared in the summer is obviously expended in the 
autumn. 

The good effects which I have proved to arise from planting large 
tubers of the potatoe-plant obviously spring from the large accumulation 
of sap in them. Fed by means of this, not only a laige breadth of 
foliage is prodiloed and exposed to sight tnore early in the year ; but that 

foliage contains much disposable organisable matter, which once formed 
a part of the parent tuber. Any person who will pay close attention to 
the growth of produce of early crops of potatoes, wliich have sprung 
from large tubers, will readily obtain ample evidence of the truth of this 
position. The variation in the comparative growth of fruits of different 
species in similar seasons frequently arises, I have good reason to believe, 
from the more or less perfect state of the reservoir formed in the 
preceding year ; and every experienced gardener knows that under any 
given external circumstances, the blossom of his fruit trees sets best 
when the preceding season has been warm and bright» and when his 
trees, in such season, have not expended theur sap in supporting heavy 
crops of fruit. 

Note lijf the Seereiary.^The quality of the Ispabao roeloas referred to in the preceding 
ptper was §ovui, vhen the fruit was tastvd at the lionse of tiie Sooietf « to be of the highest 
ondkaee which it is supposed that tiie melon is capable of attafnlng In this eonatrj. 
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LXXIV.— ON THE ADVANTAGES OP IRRIGATING GARDEN GROUNDS ; 
BY MEANS OF TANKS OR PONDS. 

[Read before the Horticdltural Society, August 7th, 1832.J 

The quantity of water which may be given with advantage to plants of 
almost every kind, during warm and bright weather, is, I believe, very 
much greater than any gardener^ who has not seen the result, wiU be 
inclined to suppose possible ; and it is greater than I myself could have 
believed upon any other evidence than that of actual experience. 

My garden, in common with many others, is supplied with water by 
springs, which rise in a more elevated situation ; and this circumstance 
afforded me the means of making a small pond, from which I can cauise 
the water to flow out over every part of my garden whenever 1 wish. I 
am thus enabled to irrigate my strawberry beds whilst in flower, and my 
slpme strawberry beds, and plants of every other kind, through every 
part of the sununer ; and I cause a stream to flow down the rows of celery 
and along the rows of broooli, and other plants which are planted out in 
summer, with very great advantage. But the most extensive and bene- 
ficial use which I make of the power to irrigate my garden by the means 
above mentioned is in supplying my late crops of peas abundantly with 
water ; by which the ill effects of mildew are almost wholly prevented, 
and ray table is most abundantly supplied with very excellent peas through 
the month of October, as I have stated in a former comumnication. 
Several of my friends, who have caused large quantities of water to be 
carried, have obtained abundant crops late in the autumn of the variety 
of pea which bears my name; but they have complained that the 
birds have eaten the whole crop. This will almost always occur where 
means are not taken to prevent it: but there are only two species 
of bird which ever break open the pods of green peas, the huge bhu)k- 
headed and the blue/ titmouse (the Parus major and Paras cseruleos of 
Linn^us), and both these are very easily caught. The coal titmouse, the 
nuthatch, the chaffinch, and the robin, will cat the peas when the pods 
arc opened ; but neither of these ever break them. For the purpose of 
tiiking such birds, I employ a little trap, which 1 invented when a school- 
boy, and which secures without injuring them, and enables me to release 
the unoffending ; and I do not find the smallest difficulty in preserving 
my crops of peas in any season* 

When water is delivered in the usual quantity from the watering-pan, 
its effects, for a short tune, are almost always beneficial, by wettmg the 
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surface of the ground. But if water thus giyen be not continued 
regularly, injurioua effects frequently follow ; for the roots of plants (as 
I have shown in the Philosophical Transactions, in a papor upon the 
causes which direct the roots *) extend themselves most rapidly wherever 
they Hnd proj)er moisturo and food ; and if tlic surface alone be wetted, 
tlie routs extend themselves snperficially only, and the plains consequently 
become more subject to injury from drought than they would have been 
if no water had been given to them ; a circumstance which can scarcely 
haye escaped the notice of any observant gardener. When, on the con- 
trary, the soil is irrigated in the manner above recommended, it is 
wetted to a great depth ; and a single watering once in eight or ten 
days is, in almost all oases, fully suffideot. 

I have found the advantage of being able to command, by the means 
above-mentioned, abundant water at all seasons, and at very small expense, 
so great, that T feel confident that a market gardener could, in many 
cases, afford to give as much rent for one acre as he could under ordinary 
drcumstances give for two acres ; for he would not only be able generally 
to command more abundant crops, but, by possessing exclusive advantages, 
he would often, in unfavourable seasons, be enabled* to raise abundant 
dops of articles which, in such seasons, usually take a very high price. 
In selecting the site of a garden the advantage of irrigating it, by the 
means above-mentioned, may very frequently bo obtained ; and the num- 
ber of gardens above which a small tank or pond might be easily made 
is probably much greater than at a first view will be supposed. 

It may be objected that excess of rain is more often injurious in the 
climate of England than drought ; bnt iu wet seasons plants suffer owing 
to want of light, atid generally of warmth ; and I feel confident that if 
the same quantity of rain, which the soil receives in our wettest summer, 
were to fall only between the hours of nine in the evening and three in 
the following morning, and the sun w«pe to shine brightly and warmly 
through the whole of the days, no injurious effects would follow; and 
every experienced gardener knows with what luxuriance and rapidity 
plants of every species grow in hot and bright weather, after the ground 
has been drenched with water by thundeiHrtorms. 

• See above, p. 157. 
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LXXT.-.ON THE CULTURE OF THE POTATOE. 
[JiMrf Uf9r9 a« Hoftncin,Tim*r Socmr, MturA \9ih, I8S3.] 

I HAVE SO often addressed communications to this Society upon the 
culture of tile potatoc, that many of its members may not ini]iri>liably 
think that more than a sufficient extent of tlie pages of our Transactions 
hAve been already devoted to that subject. It would certainly not be 
difficult to find one more entertaining ; but if the farmer can be made to 
derive nieh infonnation from our Tnuuactiona as ivili enable him to eanse 
the same space of ground which now affords one bushel of potatoes to 
afford two, and the peasant to cause the half acre which now supplies 
his table with potatoes to afford him in addition a considerable ireight of 
animal food, few subjects can be more important ; and therefore, con- 
ceiving myself to be prepared to communicate some further useful infor- 
mation, I venture to addreaa another communication upon the same 
subject. 

The fact that every variety of potatoe when it has been long propagated 
from parts of its tuberous roots becomes leas productive, is, I believe^ 
unquestionable, i have often witnessed the progressive decay of vigour, 
and the diflbrent effects of the influence of age, upon many dififerent 
varieties. The quality of some has remained perfectly good, after the 
produce in quantity has become hi^^hly defective; whilst in otihen that 
has disappeared with the vigour of the plant. I brought to this place a 
single tuber of Lankman'^s potatoe soon aft(r tiutt \Nas imported: the 
produce of that variety was th^n, and continued during some successive 
years, very great ; but its vigour was gradually diminished ; and in the last 
year its produce was at least one third (more than seven tons per acre) 
less than 1 obtained from the same soil, and under in every respect the 
same management, from other varieties of nearly simiUr habits, but 
which had recoitly sprung from seed. The propagation of expended 
varieties, therefore, appears to me to be one of the causes why the 
crops of potatoes generally have been found so much leas than those 
which I have stated to have been produced here. I have received letters 
within a few months from persons in different parts of the kinirdom, 
informing me that they have been unable to obtain by any mode of 
culture above two hundred and fifty or three hundred bushels of potatoes 
from an acre of good and well-manured ground. I have in answer desired 
to know the age of the varieties cultivated ; but upon that point I have 
uniformly found my correspondents totally uninformed; conmiunicating 
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to me, however, .tho important mtelllgenoe that the same varieties bore 
more abundantly at a former period, and aitm that the quality of the 
former produce was superior. When I first stated, in a former commu- 
nioation, that I had obtained a produce equivalent to six hundred and 

seventy bushels of eighty pounds per acre, I found some difficulty in 
obtaining credit for the accuracy of my statement, though T then felt 
perfectly confident that by first obtaining varieties better adapted to my 
purpose, I should be able to raise much heavier crops ; and the following 
statement, in support of which I am prepared to adduce the most 
unquestionable evidence, will prove that my confidence was perfectly well 
founded* 

I planted in my garden, in the last season, some tubers of a variety of 
potatoe of very early habits, but possessing more vigour of growth thui is 
usually seen in sudi varietiee. The soil in which they were planted was in 
good oonditaon, but not richer than the soils of gardens usually are, and 
the manure which it liad received consisted chiefly of decayed oak leaves, 
which I prefer to other manures, because it never communicates a strong 
taste or flavour to any vegetable. No previous preparation was given to 
the soil, and the spot where the plantation was made was not fixed upon 
till the day of planting ; and no manure of any kind wa« then given. 
Owing to the variety being of a very excitable habit) I planted the tubers 
at least nine inches deep in the soil, and I subsequently raised the mould 
in ridges three inches high to prevent the young plants sustaining 
injury from frost; but no subsequent moulding was given. I antici- 
pated from the prerious produce of the variety, which I had raised by 
cross-breeding from two early varieties in 1830, a very extraordinary 
crop; and I tlicrefore invited several gardeners and farmers to witness 
the amount of it; and I procured the attendance of the two most eminent 
agrictilturists of the vicinity, who were tenants to other gentlemen. The 
external rows (two deep), and the external plants at the ends of all the 
remaining rows, were taken away, and the produce of the interior part 
of the plantation was alone selected ; and that was pronounced to be fully 
equivalent to nine hundred and sixty-four bushels and forty-three pounds, 
or 34 tons 8 cwt. 107 lbs. per statute acre. Still larger crops may, I 
feel satisfied, be obtained, and my opinion is, that more than a thousand 
bushels of potatoes may, and will be, obtained ftom an acre of ground. 

An opinion is I believe generally prevalent, that varieties of potatoes 
of very high and luxuriant growth ;iri r;ipa.ble of affordins;' per acre the 
greatest weight of produce: but tins i-, certainly erroneoud. Such will 
grow in poorer soil, and, requiring wider intervals between the rows, are 
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better caloukted for culture mih the plough; and therefore, perhaps, 
their* produce may be raised at aA little or less cost per bushel, though 
that is, I think, very questionable. Much time and much labour of the 
plant must be expended in raising the nutriment absorbed from the soil 

into the leaves upon the top of a very tall stem, and down again to the 
roots and tubers. 

The potatoes, in the extraordinary crop of whicli I have above spoken, 
were not washed, and therefore a deduction mu8t be made for a portion 
of soil which adhered to them: but that was small, owing to the dryness 
and nature of the soil. Supposing a deduction of one hundred and sixty- 
four bushels be made in the above-mentioned account, and to afibrd 
potatoes sufficient to plant the acre of ground again, eight hundred 
bushels would stiU remain ; and these, if judiciously given to proper 
animals, would certainly give twelve hundred pounds of animal food. 

For this purpose early varieties of potatoes possess great advantages ; 
because all our domesticated animals thrive most on potatoes after these 
have begun to germinate : and il tliose of early, and of course of very 
excitable habits, be taken up and collected into heaps, as soon a« they 
have ac(juircd maturity, they will germinate in autumn, and be tit for 
use, without being boiled, through the winter. Potatoes of such varieties 
are, however, wholly unfit for human food late in the spring; and for 
such purpose those of later and less excitable habits must be cultivated. 
Of such kmds in the. last season, which was not favourable, owing to the 
plants having suffered injury from drought, I obtained a produce varying 
from twenty to twenty-four tons per acre, the soil being naturally light 
and poor, and not more highly manured than would have been necessary 
for a crop of Swedish turnips. 



LXXYL^trPON TH& CAUSES OF THE PREMATURE DEATH OP PARTS 
OP THE BRANCHES OF THE MOOR.PARK APRICOT, AND SOME OTHER 
WALL FRUIT-TREES. 

IJRtad bufim Ae HoMiomuTHKAL Soos-nr, Jum 2ndt 1B3S.] 

The branches of all trees, during much the krger portion of the 
periods in which they continue to live, are in their natural situations 

kept in continual motion, by the action of wind upon tliem ; and of 
this motion their stems and superficial roots partake, whenever tlie 
gales of wind are even moderately strong: and I have shown, in the 
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Philoflophioal Tmuaotions, that the forms of all large and old trees 
must have been much modified by this agent. The motions of the 
circulating fluids, and sap of the tree, are also greatly influenced and 
governed by it ; and whenever any part of the root, the stem, or the 
branches of a tree are bent by winds or other agents, an additional 
quantity of alburnum is there deposited ; and the form of the tree 
becomes necessarily well adapted to its situaiiijii, whother that be 
exposed or sheltered. If exposed to frequent and strong agitation, 
its stem and branches will be short and rigid, and its superficial roots 
will be large and strong ; and if sheltered, its growth will be in every 
part more feeble and slender. I have much reason to believe, upon 
the evidence of subsequent experiments, that the widely-extended 
branches of large timber-treea would be wholly incapable of supporting 
their foliage when wetted with rain, if the proportions of their parts 
were not to be extensively changed and thev strength greatly aug- 
mented by the operation of winds upon them during their previous 
growth. Exercise, thet tiore, appears to bo productive of somewliat 
analogous effects upon vegetable and upon animal life, and to be nearly 
as essential to the growth of large trees to that of animals. 

Whenever the branches of a tree are bound to a wall, they wholly lose 
the kind of exercise above described, which nature obviously intended 
them to receive ; and many ill consequences generally follow — ^not, how- 
ever, to the same extent^ nor precisely of the same kind, to trees of 
diflforent species and habits. When a standard plum or peach tree is 
permitted to take its natural form of growth, its sap flows freely 
and most abundantly to the extremities of its branches, and it con- 
tinues to flow freely through the same branches during tlic whole life 
of the tree : but when the branches are bound to a wall, and arc no 
longer aeritated by winds, each brand i becomes in a few years what 
Duharael calls " usee,'' that ip, debilitated and sapless, owing apparently 
to its being no longer properly pervious to the ascending sap. This 
obstruction to its ascent causes luxuriant shoots to spring from the lower 
parts of the tree ; and these are in succession made to occupy the places 
of the debilitated older branches by the process which the ganlener 
calls ''cutting in.** 

The branches of the apricot, and particularly of the Moor-park 
varieties, often die suddenly, owing to the same cause, with much more 
inconvenience and loss very frequently to the gardener ; for trees of this 
species do not usually afi'ord him the means of filling up vacancies upon 
his wall, as those of the peach and plum do. 

z 
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The pear-tree better retains its healili and vigour, when trained to a 
wall, than those of either of the preceding species, or than the cherry- 
tree ; but the proper course of its sap is nevertheless greatly deranged ; 
and it is difficult, and in isome varieties almost impossible, to cause it 
to flow properly to the extremities or nearly to tho extremities of its 
branches. Much the larger part of it is generally expended in the 
production of what are called foreright " useless shoots ; and the 
quantity of fruit which is afforded by the central parts of an old pear- 
tree, when trained to a wall ^ is usually very small. 

The vine alone amongst fruit-trees appears capable of being bound 
and trained to a great distance upon a wall without sustaming any 
injury, its sap continuing to flow freely and abundantly to its very distant 
branches. Owing to a peculiarity of structure and habit which is con- 
fined to those species of trees from w iiii li nature hat^ withheld the power 
of supporting their own branches, the ultiui iium of all plants of this 
habit is (as far as 1 have had opportunities of observing) excessively 
light or porous ; and not being intended by nature to support its own 
weight, or that of any part of the foliage of the tree, does not acquire 
with age any increased solidity, like that of trees of a diflerent habit; and 
on this account probably it never, how long soever deprived of eseteise, 
loses in any degree its power of transmitting the ascending sap. The 
albomum of those trees which natuzo has caused to support themselves 
without external aid, becomes annually more firm and solid, and con- 
sequently less well adapted to afford a passage to tho ascending sap, and 
as heart-wood it is totally impervious to that fluid. \V henever the 
branches of such trees are wholly deprived of exercise, too rapid an 
increase of the soUdity of the alburnum probably takes place ; and it in 
consequence ceases to be capable of properly executing its office. I have, 
of course, never had an opportunity" of examining the character of the 
alburnum of the Glycine sinensiB, of which the garden of this Society 
contains so splendid a tree ; but I do not entertain a shadow of a doubt 
of its being extremely light and porous, like that of other trailing and 
creeping plants which depend for support upon other bodies. 
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LXXVIL^N THB MEANS EMPLOYED IN RAISING A TREE OF THE 

IMPERATRICB NECTARINE. 

{Bead b^ore the HoaTiciii;TvaAi. Socibtt, FOfumry Snf, 1835.] 

I wAfl informed in the last spring that the Society's garden did not 

contain a tree of the Imperatrioe nectarine, and that it was wished to 
obtain one. I in consequence promised that I wuuld raiise and send one 
iis soon as I could ; and I believe that the means which I employed in 
raising a tree of that variety will prove that I have not lost time in 
proceeding to perform my promise. 

The tree which I send is composed of an almond-stock which apnuig 
from seed early in the last spring, into which two buds were inserted on 
opposite sides in the end of April ; and as soon as those had properly 
united themsdves to the stock, that was removed from the forcing-house, 
and phused under a north wall. After a few dajw it was headed down, 
and htought again into the forcing-house, when the two inserted buds 
vegetated, and each produced a lateral branch, which has acquired the 
length of a})< )ut two feet six inches, and has formed a few blossom-buds. 
I had previuubiy, early in the spring-, grafted an almond-stock which was 
a year old \^'ith the Impcratricc nectarine, with the intention of obtaining 
a tree to send to you but it acquired, early in the suouoer, too large a 
size ; and it was consequently planted out to fill up a vacancy upon my 
south wall, where it has produced two bramoheB, each of which is more 
than six feet long; and it has covered fi% square feet of the wall with 
much excellent bearing>wood. I have never witnessed such rapidity 
and excellenoe of growth in a peach or nectarine tree, planted at the 
usual periods. 

The almond as a stock for the peach and nectarine possesses, I think, 
every good quality, except that of bearing transplantation very well, and 
in that respect alone it is inferior to the plum-stock. I have, on this 
account, sent the little plant above mentioned in the pot in which the 
almond was first planted. 

In the soil and climate of this place the Implratrice nectarine is, in 
my estimation and in that of a gre^t many other persons who have tasted 
it» the best fruit of its &mily. It presents, I think, a greater concen- 
tration of taste and flavour than is found In any other variety which I 
have cultivated. It is inferior in size to the Downton nectarine : but 
that, in favourable seasons, is here very large ; one measured in circum- 
ference nine inches, and several of them exceeded eight inches and seven 

z2 
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lines. I named it the Iinp^trioe nectariney because the first fruits 
which I saw shrivelled much upon the tree; but those have not 
subsequently done so more than some other varieties of nectarines. 
I will request that the little tree sent may be planted in fresh 

unmanured soil without havinjs: the branches shortened, and so super- 
ficially that a part of its idotHi may remain permanently visible above the 
soil. The fniit which it will produce will not be nearly as ijood as that 
of an older tree; and it is therefore niy wish that ^ome buds nhould be 
taken from it in the next sesfion, and inserted into the branches of more 
mature trees. 



LXXVIII.~.ON THE PROPAGATION OF TREES BY CUTTINGS IN SUMMER. 
{Rtad before ike Hobticvltvbai. Socivtv, April Srd^ 1838.] 

Whfn a cuttiner of any deciduous tree is planted in auLumn, or wiiii* r. 
or spriug, it coiit;iins withiu it a i>ortion of tho true, a? it has be^-n calleti, 
or vital sap, of the tree of which it once formed a part. This fluid, rela- 
tively to plants, is very closely analogous to the arterial blood of animals : 
and I shall therefore, to distinguish it from the watery fluid, which rises 
abundantly through the alburnum, call it the arteriai «a/» of the tree. 
Cuttings of some species of trees very freely emit roots and leaves ; whilst 
others usually produce a few leaves only and then die ; and others scarcely 
exhibit any signs of life : but no cutting ever possesses the power of rege> 
Derating, and adding to itself vitally, a single particle of matter, till it has 
acquired mature aud efiicient foliage. A part of the arterial sap previ- 
ously in the cutting assumes an organic solid form ; and tho cutting in 
consequence necessarily becomes, to some extent, exhausted. 

Summer cuttings possess the advantage of ha\nng mature and efficient 
foliage ; but such foliage is easily injured or destroyed, and if it be not 
carefully and skilfully managed, it dies. These cuttings (such as 
I have usually seen employed) have some mature and eflfident foliage, and 
other foliage, which is young and growing ; and consequently two distinct 
processes are going on at the same time within them, which operate in 
opposition to each other. By the mature leaves, carbon, under the Influ- 
ence of light, is taken up from tho surrounding atmosphere, and arterial 
sap is generated. The young and inuuature leaves, on the contrar}', 
vitiate the air in which they grow by throwing off carbon ; anil they 
expend, in adding to their own bulk, that which ought to be expended 
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ia the creation of shoots. This cirounuitance respecting the diffeFent 
operations of immature and mature leaves upon the surrounding air pre- 
sented itself to the early labourers in pneumatic chemistry. Dr. Priestley 

noticed tho dischartro of oxygen gas, or dcphlogisticated air (as it was 
then called), I'roui laaturo leavcf? ; Scheele making^, as lir .supposed, a 
similar cxpcriiiicnt u\Hm tho young Icavos of germinating beans, found 
these to vitiate air in which they grew. Thesu results were then supposed 
to be widely at variance with each other ; but subsequent experience has 
proved both philosophers to have been equally correct. 

I possess many young seedling tress of the Ulmus campestris, or 
suberosa, or glabr% for the widely-varying characters of my seedling 
trees satisfy me that these three supposed species are varieties only of a 
single species. One of these seedling plants presented a form of growth 
which induced mc to wish to propagate from it. It bIiows a strong dis- 
position to aspire to a very great height with a 8in<:le straight gteni, and 
with only very small lateral branches, and to be therefore calculated to 
^brd sound timber of great length and bulk, which is peculiarly valuable, 
and difficult to be obtained, for the keels of large ships ; and the original 
tree is growing with very great rapidity in a poor soil and cold chmate* 

The stem of this tree near the ground presented, in July, many very 
slender shoots about three inches long. These were then pulled off and 
reduced to about an inch in length, with a single mature leaf upon the 
upper end of each ; and the cuttings were then planted so deeply 'm the 
soil, that the buds at the bases of the leaves were but just visible above 
the surface of the soil. The cuttings were then covti ed with bell-glasses 
in pots, and put upon the flue of a hothouse, and subjected to a temper- 
ature of about 80*. Water was very abundantly given ; but the under 
surfaces of the leaves were not wetted. These were in the slightest degree 
faded, though they were wholly exposed to the sun ; and roots were 
emitted in about fifteen days. I subjected a few cuttings, taken from the 
bearing-brandies of a mulberry-tree, to the same mode of management, 
and with the same result; and I think it extremely probable that the 
different varieties of camellia, and trees of almost every species, exclusive 
of the fir tribe, might be propagated with perfect success and facility by 
the same means. 

Evergreen trees ot some species possess tho power of ripening their 
fruit during winter. The common ivy and the loquat are well known 
examples of this ; and this circumstance, combined with many others, led 
me to infer that the leaves of such trees possess in a second year the 
same, or nearly the same power, as in the first. I therefore pUuited, 
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about a month ago, some cuttings of the old double-blossomed white ind 
Warratah camellia, liaving roduced the wood to little more than half an 
inch in len^h. and cut it otfuljliquely, so as to present a long surface of it ; 
and I reduced it further by paring it very thin, at and near to its lower 
extremities. The leaves continue to look perfectly fresh ; and the buds 
in more ihan one instance hwe produced shoots of more than an inch in 
lengtli, and iq^parentlj possessing perfect health and much vigour. Water 
has been very abundantly given ; because I coneeived that the flow of 
arterial sap from the leaf would be so great, comparathely with the 
quantity of the bark and alburnum of the cuttings, as to preohide the 
posnbility of the rooting of these. 

The cuttings above described present, in the organisation, a considerable 
resemblance to seedling trees at different periods of the growth of the 
latter. The bud vcr\' closely resembles the plumule; and the leaf, the 
cotyledon, extended into a seed-leaf ; and the organ which lias been 
and is called a radicle, is certainly a oaudez, and not a root. It ii 
capable of being made to extend, in some cases, to more than two 
hundred times its first length, between two articulations ; a power which 
IS not possessed in any degree by the roots of trees. Whether the eandez 
of the cuttings of camellia, above mentioned, have emitted, or will at will 
not emit roots, I am not yet prepared to dedde ; but I entertain very 
coaiident hopes of success. 
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APPENDIX: 

ON ANIMAL ECONOMY 



I.~OM THE COMPARATIVE INFLUENCE OF MALE AND F£MA.L£ 

PARENTS ON THEIR OFFSPRING. 

IRead before the Royal SociKTr, Junt 22, 1809.] 

I HATE been engaged, during many years, in experiments on fruifrtreesy 
of which the object has been to discoyer the best means of foxming new 
▼arieties, that may befomid better calculated for the climate of Britain than 
those at present cultivated. In this inquiry my eflbrto have been always 
most Bucceisfal, when I propagated from the males of one variety and the 
females of another ; and I was enabled, by the same means, to ascertain 
more accurately than had previously been done the comparative influence 
of the niaJe and female |)arent on the character of the offspring. The 
analogy that subsists between plants and animals, in almost everything 
which respects generation, induced me also to attend very minutely to 
similar experiments in which I engaged on some species of animals ; and 
as the repetition of such experiments would necessarily require a very 
oonsiderable space of time, and as the results seem to lead to oondusions 
that ma.y be of public utility, I have thought the following account suffi- 
ciently mteresting to induce me to address it to you. 

Linnaeus conceived that the character of the male parent predominated 
in the exterior parts both of plants and animals ; and the game opinions 
have been generally entertained by more mocicrn naturalists. But the 
Swedish philosopher appears to have been misled by the striicing pre- 
dominance of the character of the male parent in male animals, and to 
have drawn his conclusions somewhat too generally : for I have observed 
that seedling plants, when propagated from male and female parents of 
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distinct characters and permanent habits, generally, though with some 

few exceptions, inherit much more of tlie eharacLcr of the female than of 
the male parent ; and the same remark is applicable In some respects to 
tile animal world, as I shall point out in the succeeding narrative. 

My experiments were made on many di£fereQt species of fruit-trees ; 
but most extensivelj, and under the most advantageous dnmmstanoes, 
on the apple-tree ; and as the results were all in unison with each other, 
it will be necessary to trouble you only with an account of some of the 
experiments which were made on that species of fmit-tree. 

The apple, or crab of England, and of Siberia, however dissimilar in 
habit and character, appear to constitute a angle species only; in which 
much variation has been effected by the influence of climate on successive 
generations t for the two varieties rarely breed together, and the off- 
spring, svlietlier raised from the seeds of the Sibeiian or British variety, 
were prohfic to a most exuberant extent. But there was a very consider- 
able degree of dissimilarity in the appearance of the offspring ; and the 
leaves and general habits of each presented an obvious prevalence of the 
character of the female parent. The buds of those plants which had 
sprung from the seeds of the cultivated apf^e did not unfold quite so 
early in the spring ; and their fruits generally exceeded very consider- 
ably in size those which were produced by the trees which derived their 
existence from the seeds of the Siberian crab. There was also a preva- 
len(;e of the character of the female parent in the form of the fruit ; but 
the samo d<^greo of prevalence did not extend to the quality and flavour 
of the fruit ; for the richest apple that 1 have ever seen, and which 
afforded expressed juice of much higher specific gravity than any other^ 
sprang from a seed of yellow Siberian crab. 

The prevalence of the character of the female parent in the preceding 
cases may posrably be suspected to have arisen from some error or neg- 
lect of accuracy in making the experiments ; but I do not conceive thai 
any such errors could have existed ; for the trees of each variety were 
trained to walls, where they blossomed much before any others of the 
same species, and the stamina were always carefully extracted, whilst 
immature, from every blossom, which I intended to afford seeds. The 
remaining blossoms of the trees were also totally destroyed, and no other 
blossoms, except those from which the poUen was taken, were ever un- 
folded in the neighbourhood, in the seasoii when the experiments were 
made ; and I have also invariably declined to draw any conclusion firam 
the appearance of a plant in which I could not certainly distinguish some 
portion of the features and character of the supposed male parent 
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It u perhaps also proper to state, that the predombuuioe of the cha- 
racter of the female parent oould scarcely have arisen from any defeetive 

action of the pollen ; for, except in cases where superfcetation took place, 
I have invariably found the effect of a very large or ;i \ cry small quantity 
of pollen to be invariably the same in its influence on the offspring ; and 
in the greater part of the experiments from which I have drawn the 
preceding^ concluBifHU, more than ten times as much pollen was deposited 
on the stigmata aa could have been deposited in unmutilated bloBsoms by 
the ordinary means employed by natttre. 

In all attempts to disoriminate the diffi)rent influence of the male 
and female parent on the offspring of animals many difficulties pre- 
sent themselves, owing to the intermixtures wliich have been made of 
the different breeds of domesticated animals of every species, and the 
consequent absence of all hereditary permanency in the character of 
each variety. For under these circumstances, the offspring will be very 
frequently found to show little resemblance either to its male or female 
parent, cither in form, or stature, or colour. It will therefore be necos- 
sar}\ before I enter on the subject of viviparous animals, to observe that 
when I apply the terms large and small to the male or female parent, I 
extend the meaning of those terms to the parentage from which the male 
and female descend, and not to the siase of the individual only which 
becomes the immediate parent of the offspring. 

Mr. Cline has observed, in a communication to the Board of Agricul- 
ture, that if the male and female parent differ considerably in size, the 
dimensions of the foetus at the birth will be regulated much more by the 
size of the female than of the male ])arent ; and if the meaning of the 
terms large and small be extended to the varieties as w(^ll as to the indi- 
viduals, his remark is perfectly jufit. But experience compels me wholly 
to reject thr Inference that he has drawn respecting the advantages of 
propagating from large, in preference to small females. 

Nature has given to the offspring of many animals (those of the 
sheep^ the cow, and the mare afford familiar examples) the power at 
an early age to accompany their parents in flight | and the legs of 
such animals are very nearly of the same length at the birth, as when 
they have attained their perfect growth. When the female parent is 
large, and the foetus consecjuently so, the oiispring will bo large at its 
birth in proportion to the bulk it will ultimately attain, and its legs will 
thence be long comparatively with the depth of the chest and shoulders. 
When, on the contrary, the female is small, and the foetus so, at the 
birth, the length of the legs of the young animal will be short com- 
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paratively with the depth of ita chest and shoulders ; wad an animal 
In tho latter form will be greatly preferable, either for the purposes of 
labour, or of food to mankind. I have seen this differenoe in the inflo- 

ence of the male and female parent on the offspring very strikingly 
exemplified in the result of an attempt to obtain very lar^c mules from 
the male ass and the mare. The largest females that could be procured 
were selected, and the forms of the offspring, at the birth, were perfectly 
consistent with the theory of Mr. Cline ; they were remarkably large : 
and I observed that the length of their legs, when they were only a few 
days old, yery nearly equalled that of the legs of their female parents. 
I examined the same animals when five years old, and in the depth of 
their chests and shonlden they very little exceeded th^ male parent; 
and they were oonseqnentiy of little or no value; whilst other mules 
which were obtained from the same male parent (a Spanish ass)) bat 
from marcs of sinall stature, were perfectly well proportioned. I have 
never seen the little niuh? which is propagated Imm the female ass and 
the horse, nor even a delineation or description of its form ; but I do 
not entortain any doubt that its chest and shoulders are excessively 
deep and strong, comparatively with the length of its legs, and that, on 
aooount of this peculiarity in its form, it has been so frequently shown 
on the Continent, under the name of a jumart, as the pretended ofispring 
of the mare and the hull. 

In opposmg the theory advanced by Mr. Clme, it is not by any means 
my intention to enter the lists with him as a physiologist ; but as a 
farmer and breeder of animals of difterent species, 1 have probably had 
many advantages which he has not possessed ; and my conclusions have 
been drawn from very extensive, and, I beheve, accurate observation. 

There is another respect in which the powers of the female appear to 
be preval^t in th^ influence on the offspring, and that is relative to 
its sex. In several species of domesticated, or cultivated animal (I believe 
in all), particular females are found to produce a yerj large majority» 
and sometimes all theur ofispring, of the same sex; and I have proved 
repeatedly, that^ by dividmg a herd of thirty cows into three equal partSi 
I could calculate, with confidence, upon a large majority of females from 
<mc part, of males from another, and upon nearly an equal number of 
males and females from the remainder. I frequently endeavoured to 
change these habits by changing the male, but always without success; 
and I have in some instances observed the offspring of one sex, though 
obtained from different males, to exceed those of the other in the pro- 
portion of five or six, and even seven to one. When, on the contrary, 
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I liave attended to the nmnerom oflbpnng of a eingle bull, or ram, or 
horse, I have never seen any considerable difference in the number of 
offspring of either sex. I am therefore disposed to believe that the sex 
of the offspring is given by tbo female parent ; and the probability of 
this seems obvious in fishes, and several other species of animals which 
breed in water ; and though the evidence afforded by the facts adduced 
is not by any means of sufficient weight to decide the qneation, it 
probably much exceeds all that can be placed in the oppoeite scale. 

In oviparous animals, I have had reason to think the influence of the 
female parent quite as great as amongst the viviparous tribes, thouj^ 
my observations have been more limited and less conclusive. In vivi- 
parous animals, the size of the i^Btus is aflbeted by the influence of the 
male parent, and, in some instances, not inconsiJer.ihly ; but the size and 
foi TTi of the eggs of birds do not appear to bo in any degree changed or 
moditicd by the influence of the male, and therefore the size of the 
offspring at the birth must be regulated wholly by the female parent ; 
and this circumstance ]>or!nanently affects the form and character of the 
ofispring. The ^ggs of birds, and those of fishes and insects (if such can 
properly be called eggs), appesr to resemble the seeds of plsnts, in having 
thehr forms and bulk wholly regulated by the femaJe parent ; but never^ 
thdesB their formation appeaza to depend on very different laws. For 
the eggs both of birds and of fishes and insects attain thehr perfect size 
in total independence of the male, and the cicatricula, the vitellus, and 
the chalazse have appeared (I beheve) to the most accurate observers, to 
be as well organised in the unim])regnated. as in the impregnated < £rg : 
in the seed, on the contrary, everything relative to its internal organisa- 
tion appears dependent on the male parent. Spallanzani has, however, 
stated, that many plants produced w^-organised seeds, and even seeds 
which vegetated perfectly, under cucnmstances in which it is not easy to 
conceive how the pollen of the male plant or flower could have been 
present. But the ItsJian naturafist appears to have blundered most 
egregiously in his experiment; or (which I conceive to be more probable) 
he became the dupe of the refined malice of liis countiyinun ; for I 
repeated his experiments under very favourable circumstances, and with 
the closest attention, but T failed to obtain a single seed. The gourd 
alone produced apparently perfect fruit, and the seed-coats acquired their 
natural size nnd form; and in this respect the growth of its seeds 
appeared to be, like that of eggs, wholly independent of the influence of 
the male. But the seed-eoats of the gourd were perfectly empty, and I 
could not discover, at any period of their growth, the slightest vestige 
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either of cotyledons, or plumulet nor of anything that appeared to 
correspond with internal organisation of a seed of the same plant under 
difibrent circumstances. Spallanzani, has not I believe, mentioned the 

species of gourd upon which he made his expci iinents: the common, or 
orange gourd of our gardens, was tlie 5ubj<ict of mine. 

In comparint^ the mode of the formation and ^owth of eggs with 
the observations I had previously made on the gi'owth of seeds, I 
have been favoured with the very able assistance of Mr. Carlisle, for 
which I have on this, as on many other occasions, to acknowledge much 
obligation. 



11.— ON THE ECONOMY OF BEES. 

[Read LeJ'fjre the Royal Sjociety, May 1807.] 

In the prosecution of those experiments on trees, accounts of which 
you have so often done me the honour to present to the Koyal Society^ 
my residence has necessarily been almost wholly confined to the same spot ; 
and I have thence been induced to pay considerable attention to the 
economy of bees amongst other objects; and as some interesting circum- 
stances in the habit of these singular insects appear to have come under 
my observation, and to have escaped the notice of former writers, I take 
the liberty to communicate my observations to you. 

It is, 1 believe, generally supposed that each hive or swarm of these 
insects remains at all times wholly uncomiected with other colonies in the 
vicinity, and that the bee never distinguishes a stranger from an enemy. 
The circumstances which I shall proceed to state will, however, tend to 
prove that these opinions are not well founded, and that a friendly inter- 
course not unfrequently takes place between different colonies, and is 
productive of very important consequences in their political economy. 

Passing through one of my orchards rather late in the evening in the 
month of August in the year 1801, I observed that several bees passed 
me in a direct lino from the hives in my own garden to those in the 
garden of a cottager, which was about a hundred yards distant from it. 
As it was considerably later in the evening than the time when bees 
usually cease to labour, I concluded that something more than ordinary 
was going forward. Going first to my own garden, and then to that of 
the cottager, I found a very considerable degree of bustle and agitation 
to prevail in one hive m each : every bee as it arrived seemed to be 
stopped and questioned at the mouth of each hive, but I could not 
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discover anything like actual resistance or hostility to take place; 
though I was much inclined to believe the intercourse between the hives 
to be hostile and predatory. The same kind of intensourse oontSnued* in 
a greater or less degree, during eight auooeeding days ; and though I 
watohed them very closely, nothing occurred to induce me to suppose 
that their intercourse was not of an amicable kind. On the tenth 
morning, however, their friendship ended, aa sudden and Tiolent friend- 
ships often do, in a quarrel ; and they fought most fuiiouslj , a,ud alter 
this there was no more visiting. 

Two years snbgequent to this period I observed the same kind of inter- 
course to take place between two hives of my own bees, which were 
about two liimdred yards distant from each other; they passed from 
each hive to the other just as they did in the preceding instance, and a 
similar degree of agitation was observable. In this instance, however, 
their friendship appeared to be of much shorter duration, for they fought 
most desperately on the fifth day ; and then, as in the lastpmentioned 
ease, all furUier visiting ceased. 

I have some reason to believe that the kind of intercourse I have 
described, wliich I have often seen and which is hy no means nncommon, 
not unfrequently ends in a junction of th(! two swunns ; for one instance 
came under my observation many years ago in whicli the labouring' beoi!*, 
under circumstances perfectly similar to those i have described, wholly 
disappeared, leaving the drones in peaceable possession of the hive, but 
without anything to live upon. I have also reasons for believing that 
whenever a junction of two swarms, with their property, is agreed upon, 
that which proposes to remove, immediately or soon afterwards unites 
with the other swarm, and returns to the deserted hive during the day 
only to carry off the honey ; for having examined at night a hive from 
^vllich I suspected the bees to be migrating, I found it without a single 
inhabitant. I was led to make the examination by information I had 
received from a very accurate observer, that all tlio bees would then bo 
absent. A very considerable quantity of honey was in this instance left 
in the hive without any guards to defend it ; but I conclude that the 
bees would have returned for it, had it remained till the next day. 
Whenever the bees quit their habitation in this way, I have always 
observed some fighting to take place ; but I conceived it to be between 
the bees of the adjoining hives and those which were removing; the 
former being attracted by the scent of the honey which the latter were 
carrying off. 

On the farm which I occupy there wore formerly many old decayed 
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trees, the eavities.of which were frequently oecupied by swarms of bees ; 
snd when these were destroyed, a board was generally fitted to the 
aperture which had been made to extract the honey ; and the cavity was 
thus prepared for the reception of another swarm in the suceeeding 
season. Whenever a swarm came, I constantly observed that, abost 
fourteen days previous to their arrival, a small number of bees, varying 
from twenty to fifty, were every (lay eriiploycd in examining and appa- 
rently in keeping possession of the cavity ; for if molested, they showed 
evident signs of displeasure, though they never employed their stings in 
defending their proposed habitation. Their examination was not ooofined 
to the cavity, but extended to the external parts of the tree above ; and 
every dead knot particularly arrested their attentioD, as if they had been 
apprehensive of b^ng injured by moisture which this might admit into 
the cavity below ; and they apparently did not leave any part of the bark 
near the cavity unexamined. A part of the colony which purposed to 
emigrate appeared in this case to have been delegated to search for a 
proper habitation; and the individual who succeeded must have apparently 
bad some means of conveying intuiination oi" his raccess to others; for it 
cannot be supposed that fifty bees should each accidentally meet at aad 
fix upon the same cavity, at a mile distant from their hive ; which I have 
frequently observed them to do in a wood where several trees were 
adapted for their reception ; and indeed I observed that they almost 
uniformly selected that cavity which I thought best adapted to their vm. 

It not unfrequently happened that swarms of my own bees took 
possession of these cavities, and sudi swarms were in several instances 
followed from my garden to the trees ; and they were observed to deviate 
very little from the direct line between the one puiuL and the other; 
which seems indicate that those bees which had formerly acted as 
purveyors now became guides. 

Two instances came under my own observation in which a swarm was 
received into a cavity of which another swarm had previous poBSOOOicn* 
In the first instanoe I arrived with the swarm, and I could not discover 
that the least opposition was made to thdr entrance: in the second 
instance, observing the direction that the swarm took, I used all the 
expedition I could to arrive first at the tree to which I supposed they 
were going, whilst a servant followed them ; and a descent of ground 
being in my favour, and the wind against them, I succeeded in arriving 
at the tree some seconds before them ; and I am perfectly confident that 
not the least resistance was opposed to their enti'ance. 

Now it does not appear probable that animals so much attached to 
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their property as bees are, so jealous of all approach towards it, and so 
ready to sacrifice their lives in defence of it, should suffer a colony of 
strangers, with whose intentions they were unacquainted, to take posses- 
sion without making some e£brt to defend it : nor does it seem much 
more prolnble that the same animals which spent so much time in ezamni- 
ing their future habitation in the eaBes I have mentioned, should have 
attempted in this ease to enter without knowing whether there was space 
sufficient to eoniun them» and without any examination at aU. I must 
therefore infer that some previous intercourse had taken place between 
the two swarms, and that those in the possession of the cavities were 
not unacquainted with the intentions of their guests ; thoui^li the for- 
mation of anything like an agreement between the different parties bo 
scarcely consistent with the limitations generally supposed to bo tixed 
by nature to the instinctive powers of the brute creation. 

Brutes have evidently language; but it is a language of passion only, 
and not of ideas. They express to each other sentiments of love, of fear, 
and of anger ; but they appear to be wholly incapable of transmitting to 
each other any ideas they have received from the impression of external 
objects. They convey to other animals of their spedes, on the approach 
of an enemy, a sentiment of danger ; bnt they appear wholly incapable 
of communicating what the enemy is, or the kind of danger apprehended. 
A lanpiagc of more extensive use seems, from the preceding circum- 
stances, to have been given to bees ; and if it be not in some degree a 
language of ideas, it appears to be something very similar. 

When a swarm of bees issue from the parent hive, they generally soon 
settle on some neighbouruig bush or tree ; and as in this situation they 
are generally not at all defended from rain or cold, it is often inferred 
that they are less amply gifted with those instinctive powers that direct 
to self-preservation than many other animaki.^ But iheir object in 
settling soon after they leave the hive is apparently nothing more than 
to collect their numbers; and they have generally, I bdieve always, 
another place to which they intend subsequently to go : and if the 
situation they select be not perfectly adapted to secure them from 
injuries, it is probably, in almost all instances, the best they can discover. 
For 1 have very often observed that when one of my hives was nearly 
ready to swarm, one of the hollow trees I have mentioned (and generally 
that best adapted for the accommodation of a swarm) was every day 
occupied by a small number of bees; but that alter the swarm had 
issued from that hive, and had taken possession of another^ the tree was 
wholly deserted ; whence I inferred that the swarm which would have 
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taken possession of the cavity of that tree liad relinquished their intended 
migration when a hive was offered them at home. And I am much 
disposed to doubt, whether it be not rather habit, produced by domesti- 
cation, during many successive generations, than anything inherent in 
the nature of bees, which induces them to accept a hive, when offered 
them, in preference to the situation they have previously chosen : for I 
have noticed the disposition to migrate to exist in a much greater degree 
in some famiHcs of bees than in others ; and the offspring of donies- 
ticated animals inherit, in a vory remarkable manner, the ac(juirecl habits 
of their parents. In all animals this is observable; but in the dog it 
exista to a wonderful extent ; and the offspring appears to inherit not 
only the passions and propensities, but even the resentments, of the 
family from which it springs. I ascertained by repeated experiment 
that a terrier whose parents had been in the habit of fighting with pole- 
oats will instantly show every mark of anger when he first perceives the 
scent of that animal, though the animal itself be wholly concealed from 
his sight. A young spaniel brought up with the terriers showed no 
marks whatever of emotion at the scent of the polecat ; but it pursued a 
woodcock, the first time it saw one, with clamour and exultation : and a 
young pointer, which I am certain had never seen a partridge, stood 
trembling with anxiety, its eyes fixetl and its muscles rigid, when con- 
ducted into the midst of a covey of those birds. Yet each of these dogs 
are mere varieties of the same species ; and to that species none of these 
habits are given by nature. The peculiarities of character can therefore 
be traced to no other source than the acquired habits of the parents, 
which are inherited by the ofibpring, and become what I shall call 
instinctive hereditary propensities. These propensities or modifications 
of the natural instinctive powers of animals are capable of endless 
variation and change ; and hence their habits iS(;oii become adapted to 
different countries and diffin-ent states of domestication, the aci|uired 
habits of the parents being transferred hereditarily to the offspring. 
Bees, like other animsJs, are probably susceptible of these changes of 
habits and thence, when accustomed through many gweratiofiu to the 
hive, in a country which does not affbrd hollow trees or other habitations 
adapted to their purpose^ they may become more dependent on man, and 
rely on his care wholly for an habitation ; but in situations where the 
cavities of trees present to them the means of providing for themselves, 
I have found that they will discover such trees in tl'e closest recesses of 
the woods, and at an extraordinary distanco from their hives; and that 
they will keep possession of such cavities in the manner I liave stated : 
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and I am confident that, under suoU circumstauceB, a Bwarm never issues 
from the parent bive without having pxeviouaiy Beleoted eome such phioe 

to retire to. 

It has been remarked by Mr. John Hunter, that the matter vrhioh 
bees earry on their thi|^ is the farina of plants with which they feed 
their young, and not the substance with whicb they make thdr combs; 
and his statement is, I believe, perfectly correct : but I have observed 
that they will also carry other things on their thighs. I frequently 
covered the decorticated parts of trees, on which I was making experi- 
ments, with a cement composed of bees-wax and turpentine ; and in the 
autumn I hnvo frequently observed a great number of bees employed in 
caxxying > ^ this substance. They detached it from the tree with their 
fbreei^, and the little portion thus obtained wa^ then tr<in<:ff>rred by the 
first to the second leg, by which it was deposited on the thigh of the 
third : the farina of plants is coUeeted and transferred in the same 
manner. This mixture of wax and turpentine did not, however, appear 
to have been employed in the formation of oombs, but only to attach the 
hive to the board on which it was placed, and probably to exclude other 
insects, and air during winter. VVliilst tlie bees were employed in the 
collection of tliis substance, I had many opportunities of observing the 
peaceful and patient disposition of them as individuals, which Mr. 
Hunter has also, in some measure, noticed. When one bee had collected 
its load, and was just prepared to take flight, another often came behind 
it, and despoiled it of all it had collected. A second, and even a third, 
load was collected and lost in the same manner ; and still the patient insect 
pursued its labour, without betraying any symptoms of impatience or 
resentment. When, however, the hive is approached, the bee aj^iean 
often to be the most irritable of all animals ; but a circumstance I have 
observed amongst many other species of insects, whose habits are in many 
respects similar to those of bees, induces me to believe that the readiness 
of the bees to attack those who approach their hives does not in any 
degree spring either from the sense of injury or apprehensions of the 
individual who makes the attack. If a nest of wasps be approached 
without alarming its inhabitants, and all communication be suddenly cut 
off between those out of the nest and those within it, no provocation wil^ 
induce the former to defend theur nest or themselves. But if one escape 
from within, it comes with a very difoent temper, and appears commis- 
sioned to avenge public wrongs, and prepared to sacrifice its life in the 
execution of its orders. I discovered the dreumstance, that wasps thug 
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excluded from their nest would neither defend it nor themselves, at a 
yery early period of my life ; and I profited so often by the discovery a.s 
a Bchoolboy, that I am quite certain of the fact I state ; and I do not 
entertain any doubt, though I speak from experimente lees accurately 
made, that the actions of bees under sunikr circumstanoes ivould be the 
same*. 



III.— ON SOME CIRCUMSTANCES RELATING TO THE ECONOMY OF BEES. 

l^Read befvre the Royal Sotit i v, May 22nJ, 1828.] 

In a paper which 1 had the honour to address to the Royal Society 
about twenty years ago (in the year 1807) upon the Economy of Bees, I 
stated, that having adapted cavities in hollow trees for the reception of 
swarms of those insects, I had observed that several days previous to the 
arrival of a swarm, a condlderable number of bees were constantly 
employed in examining the state of the tree, and particulariy of every dead 
knot above the cavity which appeared likely to admit water into it. At 
tliat period it appeared to me rather extraordinary, that animals so 
industrious as bees, and so much disposed to make the best use of their 
time, should, at that important season of the year, wa«te so much of it in 
apparently useless repetitions of the same act : for I, at that time, sup- 
posed that on different days, and at different periods of the same day, I 
saw only the same individuals. But in a case which at a subsequent 
period came under my observation, where the cavity into which the bees 

* A curious circumstance relative to wasps attracted the notice of some of my friends last 
year, md bat not, I bdiere, been Mtiilutorflj aotwantod for. A giwter nuniber of feinale 
wasps were observed in different parti of the kingdom, in tbe spring and early part of tba 

summer of that year, than at almost any former period ; yet scarcely any nests, or labouring 
wasps, were seen in the following autumn ; the cause of v.}nrh I believe 1 can explain. Attend- 
ing to some peach-trees in my garden, late in the autumn ol the year 1805, on which I had been 
making ezpo-iments, I noticed, during many suooeiiive days. » vast nnmbar of female wasps, 
which appeared to bare been attracted there by the shelter and warmth of a south wall ; bat I 
did not observe any males. At length, during a warm gleam in the middle of one of the Jays, a 
single male appeared, and selected a female close to me ; and this was tbe only male I saw in 
that season. The male wasp, which is readily distinguishable from the female and labourer, 
by bis long aateunm and ahiniog wings, and by a blaeter and more slender body, is rarely asea 
out of the nest, except in very warm days» film the drone bee $ and tbe nests of wasps, tlioqgh 
very abundant in the year 1805, were not formed till remarkably late in the season ; and theitce 
I conclude that t1n» males had not acquired maturity till the weather had ceased to be warm, 
and that the females, iu consequence, retired to their long winter sleep without having had any 
iBteroomrse with tbem. 
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apparently proposed to enter was not more than a ([uarter of a mile 
distant from tlio hive whence a fiwarni wero prepared to emigrate, 1 wit- 
nessed a very rapid change of the individuals who visited their future 
contemplated habitation ; and the number which in the course of three 
days entered it, appeared to me to be fully equal to constitute a Yery lai^ 
swarm : and upon the evidence of these and other fikcta, which I shall 
proceed to state, I am much disposed to infer, that not a single laboining 
bee ever emigrates in a swarm without having seen the future proposed 
habitation of that swarm. That the queen-bee has also always seen her 
future habitation, I am also much incUned to believe, as she is well known 
to abtsCDt herself from the hive some time previously to the emigration of 
a pwarni : though her object may be to meet a male of another hive ; for 
I much doubt whether she ever receives the embraces of a brother. The 
results of some of Huberts experiments arc very favourable to this conclu- 
sion, as is the otherwise excessive number of male bees ; and in both the 
animal and vegetable worid, nature has taken very ample means of facili- 
tating what the breeders of improved varieties of domestieated animals 
eaU cross-breeding. 

I have also been led by the following facts to believe, that not only the 
future permanent habitation of each swarm, but the place where they 
temporarily settle, np[)arcntly to eollect tlu u nuuil;ers, soon after they 
quit their hive, is known also to each individual. Different families of 
domesticated animals of every species present some peculiarities of dispo- 
sition and h&bit ; and the swarms of the tamily of bees which were the 
sdbjeot of my experiments showed, I think, more than an ordmary 
disposition to unite, by two apparently joining the same queen. My 
attention was consequently attracted to the drcmnstanoes which preceded 
sudi unions. 

The simultaneous movements and agitation of two hives had during 
several days led me to expect that a junction of their swarms was con- 
templated ; and the two ultimately issued out almost at the same moment, 
and instantly united, as I had concluded they would. The weather was 
excessively hot : and T put them into a hive which was scarcely largo 
enough to hold them, atibrding them no further shelter from the sun than 
I thought just sufficient to prevent the melting of then: combs. This 
occurred upon the first day of June, and in the morning of the tw«aty- 
thbda veiy Unge swarm emigrated. There was in this, I believe, nothmg 
very extraordinary or peculiar, except the excessive expedition apparently 
employed in raising a second queen. 

A a2 
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In the following year two other hives presented similar indications that 
their swarms would unite ; and being anxious to ascertain whether such 
unions were accidental, or the coiiso(pcncc ot prtvious arrangements, 
1 paid vory close attention to their proceedings, and the following singular 
circumstances came under my obfiorvation : — After both hives had given 
frequent indications that n nrm was ready to issue from each of them, 
one swarm only rose, and tbat» after hovering in the air during a mueh 
longer time than orduiary, settled upon, and around, a bush about twenty- 
five yarde distant from the hive whence they had lasued ; but instead of 
colleoting together mto a compact mass, as they usually do, they remained 
thinly dispersed, scarcely two being anywhere in contact with each other. 
In this state they continued nearly half an hour motionless, and apparently 
discontented and sulky ; and they then gradual iy began to rise and 
return iionie, not apparently in oltedience to any command or signal; for 
they did not rise more abundantly at any one point of time than at 
another, but each individual seemed to go when tired of waiting. 

The next morning a swarm issued from the other hive, and proceeded 
to the bush upon and around which the otiier swarm had settled on the 
preceding day, collectuig themselves into a maas as they usually do when 
their queen is present. This was preosely what I had anticipated, but I 
was much dieappomted that no movement or agitation took place in the 
other hive. Within a very few minutes, however, and very soon afber the 
Bwarm above mentioned had fully settled, a very large number of bees 
suddenly rushed from the hive to which the swarm had returned on the 
preceding day, and proceeded so directly to iho swarm which had just 
settled, that their course was marked through its whole extent by a per- 
fectly visible dark and narrow lino, and they united themselves^ without 
hovering a single instant, to the other swarm. These circumstances, con- 
jointly with others which 1 have stated in my former communication upon 
this subject^ satisfied me that these unions are generally, if not always, 
the result of previous and perfectly well understood arrangements, though 
It is not easy to conjecture how such arrangements can be made. 

I shall proceed to state a few circumstances which appear to throw 
light upon some of the phfenomena observable in the mode of breeding of 
bees. It lias long been knou n that these animals possess the ])ower of 
raising a queen-bee from any recently -deposited egg which under ordinary 
circumstances would have produced a labouring bee ; but whether this 
power extends to those eggs which, when deposited in larger cells, afford 
male or drone bees, has not, I believe, been accurately ascertained. The 
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following circumstances lead nic to believe that t^cx is not given to the 
eggs of birds, or to the spawn of fishes or insects, at any very early period 
of their growth. 

I selected early in winter four female birds of the coiunion duck, which 
I kept apart from any male bird of that or any kindred species, till the 
period of their laying eggs apfwoaohed. One was then killed, and the 
laxgeat of its eggs was found to be three lines in diameter. A musk drake 
(Anas moschata) was then put into company with the three remainmg 
duoks ; and from these I obtained a numerous offspring, sis out of seven 
of which proved to be males, as the result of simikr previous experiments 
(but in which the male of another species had been introduced at a period 
when the growth of the eggs was less advanced,) had led nie to expect. 
I repeated the experiment often, and always with nearly the same result, 
a large majority of male birds being wiifomily produced ; and hence I 
conclude that the eggs of birds in early penods of their growth are 
without sex. 

I have never possessed means of obtaining mule fishes ; but one kmd 
offish, which I think is obviously a mule, is found in many rivers where 
the common river-trout abounds, and where a solitary salmon is sometimes 
seen. These formerly existed, in some seasons, in considerable numbers, 

in the river which passes near my residence ; but since salmon have 
become scarce, they have wholly disappeared. T had formerly opportu- 
nities of examining a large number of them, without having ever found a 
single female. I have subsequently found them iu large numbers in small 
mountain rivulets in Wales, below, but never above, the lowest cataract. 
They are readily distinguished from the young salmon, by their form 
being intermediate between that of a trout and of a salmon; by their 
being all, or nearly all, males ; and by their remaining through the sum- 
mer and autumn in the rivers, long after the young salmon have descended 
to the sea : they leave the fresh water with the first wint^ floods, and I 
believe are not known ever to return. In the north of England they are 
distinguished by the name of wrackridcrs, and by that of samlets in hoioo 
other parts. If these be niule^. as I do not entertain any doubt that 
they arcj the spawn of fishes must be without sex when it is deposited by 
the female; and I am much dieposed to entertain the same opinicm 
respecting the spawn (for it is more properly spawn than eggs) of bees. 

I have irequently witnessed some somewhat analogous curoumstances in 
the vegetable vrorid^ respectmg the sexes of the blossoms of plants ; and 
I can at «ny time succeed m causing several kmds of monoecious plants 
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to prodace solely male or solely female bkeBoms. If heat be, companir 
tivelj intb the quantity of light which the plant leoeiTeSy ezeecniTe, male 
flowera only appear ; but if light be in excess, female flowers alone will 

be produced : — tbo experimeuts neceasary must of course be made w itli 
skill and accuracy. 

In a former communication to the Royal Society, " Upon tlic compara- 
tive iniiueuce of the male and female j)arent upon the character of the 
offspring,"^ I have inferred, from facts there stated, that the sex of the 
ofi&pring of some speeies of animals is given by the female parent. Sub* 
sequent experience and observation have strengthened my belief in the 
truth of this inference : but I believe the power of the female parent to 
be rather strongly influential than positive, and that external causes 
operate which (I have some reason to suspect) are not in aU cases wholly 
beyond the reach of human coutrol. 



IV.~ON THE HEREDITARY INSTINCTIVE PROPENSITIES OF ANIMALS. 
iR§ad A^/bre the Royal SocistT, Mag 25A, 1837.] 

In a communication which I had the honour many years ago to address 
to this Society upon the Economy of Bees, I gave an opinion that families 

of those insects, in common with those of every species of domesticated 
animal, are to a greater or less extent governed by a power which I have 
there called *' an instinctive hereditary propensity that is, by an irre- 
sistible propensity to do that which their predecessors of the same family 
have been taught or constrained to do, through many successive genera- 
tions. In that communication I stated that a young terrier whose 
parents had been much employed in destroying polecats, and a young 
springing spaniel whose ancestry through many generations had been 
employed in finding woodcocks, were reared together as oompanions, the 
terrier not having been permitted to see a polecat, or any other animal 
of similar character, and the spaniel having been prevented seeing a 
woodcock, or other kind of game ; and that the terrier evinced, as soon 
as it perceived the scent of the polecat, very violent anger ; and as soon 
as it saw the polecat, attacked it with the same degree of fury as it8 
parents would have done. The young spaniel, on the contrary, looked on 
with indifference ; but it pursued the first woodcock which it ever saw 
with joy and exultation, of which its companion, the terrier, did not in 
any degree partake. 
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I had at that period made a great many anakgoiis eacperiments, and I 
have subsequently made a oonsiderable number, diiefly upon one variety 
of dog, namely, that which is generally used in search of woodcocks, and 
is usually called the springing gpanieL These experiments were com- 
menced nearly sixty years ago, and occupied a good deal of my attention 
during more than twenty years, and to a less extent nearly to the present 
time ; and as it docs not appear to me probable that any person is now 
iikcly to investigate this subject as laboriously, or through so long a 
period, 1 have been induced to believe that the facts which I am prepared 
to communicate may be thought to deserve to he recorded in the Trans- 
actions of this Society. 

At the period in which my escperiments commenced, well-bred and 
well-taught springing spaniels were abundant, and I readily obtained 
possession of as many as I wanted. I had at first no other object in view 
than that of obtaining dogs of great exeellenoe; but within a very short 
time some facts came under my obsOTvation which very strongly arrested 
my attention. In several instances young and wholly inexperienced dogs 
appeared very nearly expert in finding woodcocks as their experienced 
parents. The woods in which I was accustomed to shoot did not contain 
pheasants, nor much <ramo of any other kind, and I therefore resolvc^d 
never to shoot at anything eiccept woodcocks, conceiving that by so doing 
the hereditary prop^ities above mentioned would become more obvious 
and decided in the young and untaught animals ; and I had the satis- 
faction, in more than one instance, to see some of those find as many 
woodcocks, and give tongue as correctly, as the best of my older dogs* 

Woodcocks are driven in frosty weather, as is well known, to seek their 
food in springs and rills of unfrozen water, and I found that my old dogs 
knew about as well as I did the degree of frost which would drive the 
woodcocks to such places ; and this knowlcdgo proved very troublesome 
to me, for I could not sufficiently restrain them. I therefore left the old 
experienced dogs at home, and took only the wholly inexperienced young 
dogs; but, to my astonishment, some of these, in several instances, 
confined themselves as closely to the unfrozen grounds as their parents 
would have done. When I first observed this, I suspected that wood- 
cocks might have been upon the unfrozen ground during the preceding 
night, but I could not discover (as I think I should have done had this 
been the case) any traces of their having been there ; and as I could not 
do so, I was led to conclnde that the young dogs were guided by feelings 
and propensities similar to those of their parents. 
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The subjects of my observation in these csises wevs all the offspring of 
weU-instnioted paients, of five or six yeAis old or more; and I thought 
it not improbable that instinctive hereditary propenuties might be 
stronger in these than in the ofibpring of very young and inexperieneed 
parents. Experience proved this opinion to be well founded, and led me 
to believe that these propensities might be made to cease to exist, and 
others be given ; and that the eamo breed of dogs which di8pla} ed so 
sLronglv an hereditary disposition to hunt after woodcocks might bt> 
made ultimately to display a similar propensity to hunt after truffles ; 
and it may, I think, be reasonably doubted whether any dog, having the 
habits and propensities of the springing spaniel, would ever have been 
known if the art of shooting birds on wing had not been acquired. 

I possess one young spaniel of which the male parent, apparently a well- 
bred springing spaniel, had been taught to do a great number of vevy extra- 
ordinary tricks (some of which I previously thought it impossible that a 
dog could be made to learn), and of which the female parent was a well- 
taught springing spaniel ; nud the pup})y had been tauglit before it camo 
into my possession a part of the accomplishments of its male parent. 
This animal possessed a very singular tiegreu of acuteness and cunning, 
and in some cases appeared to be guided by something more nearly allied 
to reason than I have ever witnessed in any of the inferior animals. In 
one instance I had walked out with my gun and a servant^ without any 
dog, and having seen a woodcock, I sent for the dog above mentioned, 
which the servant brought to me. A month afterwards I sent my servant 
for it again, under similar circumstances, when it acted as if it had inferred 
that the track by which the servant had come from me would lead it to 
me. It left my servant within twenty yards of my house, and was with 
me in a very few minutes, though the distance which it had to run 
exceeded a mile. I repeated this expt l iiiK nt at difl'eront tinies, and 
after considerable intervals, and uniformly with the same results — tho 
dog always coming to me without the servant. I could mention several 
other instances nearly as singular of the sagacity of this animal, which 
I imagined to have derived its extraordinaiy powers, in some degree, 
from the highly*cnltivated intellect of its male parent. 

I have witnessed within the period above mentioned^ of nearly sixty 
years, a very great change in the habits of the woodcock. In the first 
part of that time, when it had recently arrived in the autumn, it was very 
tame; it usualiy chuckled when disturbed, and took only a very short 
flight. It is now, and has been during many years, comparatively a very 
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ivild bird, wUoh genenUy riiw in alenoe and takes a oompantiTely long 
flight, excited, I oonoeive, by inoreaaed hereditary fear of man. 

I procured a puppy of a breed of setters, which had through many 

generations been eni|)loye(l in setting partridges for the flight-net only, 
and of whose exploit'^ I liad heard many very extraordinary accounts. I 
employed it as a pointer in shooting partrid ires ; and for finding coveys of 
thoee birds in the open field I never saw its equal, or in its manner of 
Betting them ; but it would never set its game amongst brakes or hedge- 
rows. Whenever it found a bird in such a situation, it invariably sat 
down in the same attitude, and alteniately looked into the buah and at 
me, seeming to think that setting partridges in such situations was not a 
part of its duty. 

It is weU known" that yery young pointers, of sbw and indolent breeds, 

will point partridges without any previous instruction or practice. I took 
one of tho55e to a spot where I had just seen a covey of small partridges 
alight, in August ; and amongst them I threw a piece of bread to induce 
the dog to move from my heels, which it had very little disposition to do 
at any time^ except in search of something to eat. On getting amongst 
the partridges and perceiving the scent of them, its eyes became suddenly 
fixed and its muscles rigid, and it stood trembling with anxiety during 
some minutes. I then caused the buds to take wmg, at sight of which it 
exhibited strong symptoms of fear, and none of pleasure. A young 
springing spaniel, under the same cireumstanoes, would have displayed 
much joy and exultation ; and I do not doubt but that the young pointer 
would have done so too, if nono of its ancestry had ever been beaten for 
springing partridges improperly. 

The most extraordinary instance of the power of instinctive hereditary 
propensity which I have ever witnessed, came under my observation in 
the case of a young dog of a variety usually called retrieYers. The 
proper office of these dogs is that of finding and recovering wounded 
game ; but they are often employed for more extenrive purposes, and are 
found to possess very great sagacity. I obtained a very young puppy* of 
this family, which was said to be exceedingly well bred, and had been 
brought to me from a distant county. I had walked up the side of the 
river whieh passes by my house, in search of wild ducks, when the dog 
above mentioned followed me unobserved, and contrary to my wishes ; 
for it was too young for service, not being then quite ten months old. It 
had not received any other instruction than that of being taught to bring 

• II «M on^ one Bumyi old lAtt itcune into tbemllior'f poneiiioiu 
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any floating body off a pond, and I do not think that it had ever done 
this more than thne or four timea. It walked Yory quietly behind my 
gamekeeper upon the opposite side of the river, and it looked on with 
apparent indifiermee whilst I killed a couple of mallards and a widgeon ; 
but it leaped into the river mstantly upon the gamekeeper pointing out 
the birds to it ; and it brought them on shore, and to the feet of the 
gamekeeper, just as well as the best-instructed old dog could have done. 
I subsequently shot a snipe, which fell into the middle of a large nearly 
stagnant pool of water, which was partially frozen over. I called the dog 
from the other side of tlie river, and caused it to see the snipe, which 
could not be done without difficulty ; but as soon as it saw it, it swam to 
it, brought it to me, laid it down at my feet, and again swam through the 
river to my gamekeeper. I never saw a dog of any age acquit itself so 
well, yet it was most certainly whoUy untaught. I state the cireum- 
stances mih rehictance, and not without hesitation; because I doubt 
whether I could myself believe them to be well founded, upon any other 
evidence than that of my own senses : the statement is nevertheless most 
perfectly correct. 

I could add an account of a great many more experiments and obser- 
vations which were made with other varieties of dogs, and upon other 
species of animals ; but as all the facts which i have noticed are confir- 
mations of tho truth of tho conclusions which I have drawn from those 
above stated, I shall state the result of one oilier experiment only, and 
that solely because it tends to establish a fact which appean to me to be 
of a good deal of importance. 

I stated in a communication to this Society many years ago, Upon 
the comparative influenoe of the male and of the female parent upon 
tho offspring of some species of animals," that in cases where nature 
intended the offspring to accompany its parent in flight at an early age, 
the influence of the parent of one sex upon the form of the offspring 
di£ferjBd very widely from that of the other parent ; and that when the 
female parents were of small size and of a small breed, and of permanent 
habits, and the male of a large size and large breed, and of permanent 
habits, the length of the legs of the fcetus was given by those of the 
family of the female parent. I imported some Norwegian pony mares 
with the intention of obtaining cross-bred animals between them and the 
liondon dray-horse ; having satisfied myself that the experiment might be 
made without danger or injury to the smaller annual. The bodies and 
shoulders of tho cross-bred animals which I have obtained are excessively 
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dfiep^ oompATatiTely mth the length of their leg^, which remainB 
unchanged, except that the joints being greatly larger, on account of the 
greatly increased strength of the legs, and being of the same form, neces- 
sarily occupy a little more space. The strength of these animsJs appears 

to be very great; I believe that they will prove capable of drawing, 
particularly up-hill, as heavy weights as the London dray-horses, provided 
that they be made to draw froui a proper level ; and I am quite confident 
that they w ill prove capable of bearing much more long-continued labour 
and living upon much less food. 

The hereditary propenaties of the o£&prin^ of the Norwegian ponies, 
whether full or half-bred, are very singular* Their ancestry have been in 
the habit of obeying the voke of their ridan^ and not the bridle ; and the 
horse-breakers complain, and certainly with very good reason^ that it is 
impossible to give them what is called a mouth : they are nevertheless 
exceedingly docile, and more than ordinarily obedient where they nnder^ 
stand the commands of their master. They appear also to be as incapable 
of under&Laading the use of hedges as they are of bridles, for they will 
walk deliberately, and much at their ease, through a strong hedge ; and 
I therefore conclude that the Norwegian horses are not in the habit of 
being restrained by hedges similar to those of England. 

The male and female parent appear to possess similar powers of trans- 
ferring to their o^&pring their hereditary feelings and propensities, except 
in cases where mule olbprings are produced. In such oases, I think 
that I have witnessed a decided prevalence of the power of the male 
parent. The organisation of the mule which is obtamed by cross-breeding 
between the horse and the ass is well known to be regulated to a much 
greater extent by the male than by the female parent ; and its disposition 
is, I have some reason to believe, to a very great extent given by its 
male parent. I have noticed this in the mule which is the offspring of a 
female ass. I have seen a few only of these animals ; but those which I 
have seen presented the expression of countenance of the horse, and were 
perfect horses in temper, and perfectly without the sullenness and obsti- 
nacy of the more common mule. The results of such violations of the 
ordinaiy kws of nature appear to be very various in different species of 
animals; and I should not here have introduced the subject, but that 
the characters of mules have in many instances misled the judgment of 
physiologists in their estimates of the comparative influence in ordinaiy 
cases of the male and the female upon the offspring. 

Whenever I have obtained cross-bred auimals by propagating from 
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familiM of dog« of difoent penmnent habits, the hereditary propendties 
of the oflBbpring hftve been very irreguLuv flometimes those of the male 
ud at other times those of the female paxeot beiDg prevslent ; aad in (me 
instance I saw a Tery young dog, a mixture of the springing spaniel and 
setter, which dropped upon crossing the track of a partrid<^e, as its maler 
parent would liavo done, and sprang the bird in silonce ; Imt the bame 
dog liaving within a couple of hours afterwards found a woodcock, gave 
tongue very froely, and just as its female parent would have done. Such 
cross-bred animals are, however, usually worthless ; and the experiments 
and observations which I have made upon ihem have not been very 
numeroiia or interesting. 
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Alburnous vessels of trees, on their inverted action ..... 13Q 

substance descends from the leaves, and is secreted by the inner 

bark 14^ Lil 

« tubes are generated within the interior surface of the bark . . . iAa 

• ■ ■ ■ , their origin and office ] IS 

Albumum, first formation of its vessels 112 

, principal substances of which it is composed J 3a 

of trees, on its origin and office liB 

■ ^ — , its formation affected by shading the leaves Qfi 

affords substance for both roots and buds HQ. 

, its capacity for generating new bark L3fl 

, its power of carrying fluids in various directions .... LM 

, inconvertibility of bark into 

, its vessels best adapted for carrying the sap upwards . • • 1^ 

, its deposition increased by the motion of trees by wind . . . 201 

• , its formation in the leaf-stalk 102 

, eiTect of abrading its surface IM 

is killed by exposure to the air 

■ , substance by which it is attached to the bark IA& 

affected by temperature and moisture UU. 

, arrangement of its tubes in the horse-chesnut . . 1A& 

of the oak, quantity of water contained in it 121 

Alligator or avocado pear 2flQ 

Almond hybridized with the peach 252. 

Almond-tree, recommended as a stock for the peach and nectarine . . 2QA 

Amaryllis Sarniensis 22fi 

■ , on its cultivation 2flii 

Ammonia 298 

Ammoniacal gas destructive to insects 2Ah. 

Ampelopsis quinquefolia , IM 

, its tendrils closely resemble those of the vine . . IfiS 

Animals, on their hereditary instinctive propensities 3£8 
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Aphis 21^ 

Apple subjected to experiment in order to obtain new varieties . 12^ 

, Cornish gilliflower 32^ 

, Downton pippin 1L5 

Apricot 2M 

, Moor-park g^g 

, an account of the injurious effect of the plura-stock upon . 222 

Peche 22-2 

, causes of the premature death of parts of its branches . . a3fi 

stock 222 



Bark, principal substances of which it is composed 1^ 

— — consists of layers 81 

, substances which compose it exist in the cells of both bark and alburnum 14;^ 

— — reprotluced from the alburnum 139 

not generated in all cases from the alburnum Ii2 

, substance by which it is attached to the alburnum .... Llli 

of trees, on its formation 120. 

, its vessels and fibres adhere less firmly to the alburnum than to each 

other IAS. 

, its vessels traced to the extremities of the roots IQs. 

, effect produced on trees by its removal lis 

— reproduced from the surface of the alburnum 121 

, its organization better adapted for transmitting the sap towards the roots 

than otherwise .... 138 

, its capacity for generating new bark IM. 

deprived of buds cannot generate alburnum hkl 

possesses in a slight degree the power of forming wood . . 103 

, on its inconvertibility into alburnum 1A2. 

, experiment on its transposition lAA 

of trees do not transmit coloured infusions L2Q 

inner, consequences resulting from its being suddenly affected by cold in 

spring 2fili 

Barley, retentive of its early habit LZl 

Baskets employed for preserving the roots of melon plants . . ^Qa 

Bean 32 

, experiments with reference to the direction of the growth of roots made 

with it 159. 

Bees, on their economy 348, 3M 

Berberry- tree supposed to communicate mildew to wheat . . . 2Qa 

Birch, specific gravity of its sap Ill 

Blossoms and fruit, their production induced in the potatoe . . 131i 

Blossoms, a cause of thdr formation IM 

Boletus lacryraans 204 

squainosus 2QA 

Bottom-heat for pine plants ail2 
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Branches, horizontal, effects of gravitation in depressing them, coanteracted by 
the same agent occasioning the formation of woody matter to be 

greatest on their under side 122 

Branches, tlieir junction with the stem lAl 

Budding, union resulting from the operation of 1122 

of the walnut-tree 2111 

Buds, whence generated . 122 

of trees, spring from their alburnum 153 

— , their production by roots J 21 

under certain circumstances are produced by roots . . . . J_aC 

, their formation in tuberous rooted plants, beneath the ground . . lOA 

, on their reproduction 112 

, their production by the internal parts of tubers 12fi 

, their reproduction in biennial plants 122 

, existence of numerous latent ones IIQ 

Bulbous roots IM 

Bulbous-rooted plants LLA 

, their leaves and roots first produced in spring are derived 

from sap generated in the preceding season l&l 

, on their culture 2QS 

Bulbs, why capable of producing flowers without the aid of soil . . . 113 

Camellia, Warratah, experiment made with cuttings of it . . . . M2 

Canker in trees SI 

Capillary attraction '25. 90. 101, 139 

Carbon in bulbs 11£ 

absorbed by green fruits 224 

Caudex 189^ 

Celery, upon its culture 2M 

Cellular substance generated by the internal surface of bark . . . . IM 

, formation of vessels in it, and tlieir direction . . . 140 

subsequently becomes vascular 

, descending vessels more readily formed in it than ascending lafi 

in the alburnum and bark of oak 1^ 

permeable to the sap 14Q 

Centrifugal force 1£Z 

Cherry, Flemish 221 

.Kentish 211 

, Morello 222 

— tres-fertile 222 

, Chinese, upon its culture 29A 

Climate aa 

induces changes in the habits of plants 173 

of England, upon its supposed changes 2112 

Climbing plants, explanation of their growing towards support . . 1£Q 
Coloured infusions employed in tracing the course of the sap . . 86, S& 
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Comforts and luxuries, their materials only placed by nature within the reach 

of man 172 

Cotyledons, deposition of nutriment in 115. 131 

' supply nourishment in a fluid state to the radicle . . 127 

, their use 189 

Coxcomb, on its cultivation 25Q 

Crab-apple LZ;i 

Crab-tree, Siberian 344 

Crambe maritima, formation of buds within its fruit-stalks . . . . 120 

Cross-breeding 2ZS 

Curl in potatoes 185^ mi 

Cuttings, inverted mz 

Daucus carota, experiments made relative to the extension of its roots in 

di£Perent soils 1^ 

Decortication UiQ. 

- or ringing, physiological observations upon its effects on fruit-trees 246 

employed to facilitate the emission of roots . . . — IM 

of trees previous to felling l^fi 

Defoliation, its effect on the growth and ripening of fruit . . . 170 

Disbudding ... 2QQ 

Disease in plants induced by over-stimulating them 178 

Dry air in forcing-houses, its injurious effects 3Q5 

Dry-rot 204 

Electricity, its effect on plants 35, 36 

Erica australis 291 

Exosmic and endosmic action of fluids 31fi 

Evergreen species only nourish their fruit in winter . . . 170.341 

Farina of plants, one of the substances carried by bees 333 

Female parent, character of, prevalent in cross-bred plants . 177 
Fern, in a green state, employed as a manure .... 194, 197 

Fig-tree, distinction between its true and aqueous sap vessels evident . 117 

, effect of high temperature upon 239 

, upon its culture in the stove 2iS 

Fig, account of a method of obtaining very early crops of .... '2M 

, white Marseilles 2Ba 

Blanche 282 

Fishes 35Z 

Fluids in plants, their first direction 112 

Forcing-house, description of one for grapes LZd 

Forcing-houses for fruits, best mode of constructing them . . . 113 

, on their ventilation 224 

Fraxinus excelsior \A& 

Fruit-trees, periods which different kinds require to attain puberty . - 178 
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Fruiutreesy upon the beneficial effects of protecting their stems from frost in 

early spring 2M 

, observations on the proper management of those intended to be 

forced very early in the ensuing season 22S 

— , cause of their blossoms becoming abortive in fordng-houses . . 214: 

, upon the causes of tlie preroatiure death of parts of their branches . 33fi 

in pots, upon their management 254 

Fruits, experiments respecting the circulation of sap within them . . . 8fi 

, their organisation 8fl 

, green, absorb carbon 224 

of evergreen species of plants only are noorished in winter . . 12(1 

, their growth and flavour injured by defoliation 12Q 

, points on which their improvement depends U3. 

, observations on the means of producing new and early ones . 112 

, means of obtaining new varieties of Ul 

, their ripening 2^ 

, on the means of prolonging the duration of valuable varieties of . . 322 

of the melon, derives substance from remotely situated leaves . 2SQ. 

Fruit-stalks have a similar organisation to the branch from which they proceed 8& 

Frost, mode of its action in bursting trees 22 

Fungi, parasitical, supposed to enter by the roots of trees . . 2Q& 

Gebmen, experiments relative to its direction 124 

elongates by a general distension of its parts 122 

Class, white, preferable to green for plant^houses 26B 

Grafting of trees, observations on 31 

of old pear-trees 202 

the vine 25fi 

on leaf and fruit-stalks 1111 

on leaf-stalks lAl 

Grain of wood 2i±M 

Grape, Burgundy 12fi 

, Chasselas . . 176, 255 
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, Verdelho 254 

, Sweetwater .... 176 

Grapes, experiments on grafting bunches of, on leaf-stalks .... IQS. 
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, formation of the bunches of 227 

, cause of their shrivelling 21fi 

, stalks withering 21fi 

Gravitation, its effects on the descent of sap 97, QB. 
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, its agency in the descent of the sap IQl 

• the principal cause of the radicle and germen proceeding in 

opposite directions 126 
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and germen 124 

, its inflaenoe on the germinating parts of seeds . . . 151 

, its effects upon the plumules of germinating seeds . . . liiZ 

, its tendency to depress horizontal branches, how oounteracted . 127 

occasions the deposition of woody matter on the under-side of 

branches to be greater than elsewhere . 12Z 

, its effect on differently organized bodies liKl 

. on the direction of stems SQQ 

on melons 

■ — and light, their conflicting influences on the direction of leaves . 306 

Guernsey Lily, on its culture 236. 292 

, effects of extremes of -temperature on 232 

Hbartwood 25 

Heat, its effect on the motion of sap SQ 

, degree of, necessary to put the sap in motion, depends on the previous 

excitement of the plant HQ 

, excessive, in forcing^houses during the night, on its ill efiects . . 213 

Heaths, exotic, suggestion of a hquid manure for 213 

Horizontal branches 101. \97 

Hot air 299. 

Hotbeds, an accoiut of some improvements in their construction . . . 29& 
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heated by warm air 222 

Humidity 22fi 

Hybrids, observations on 2il 

Insects, means of their destruction 2i£ 

by the application of hot water . . Sflfi 

Inverted shoots 102 
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Ivy .............. 1 64 

— , nature of its daspers, and their evasion of light 105 

— , its capabihty of maintaining, by particular management, an independent 

form 28a 

— protects plants from cold . *28& 

Laurus Perse a 2iQ. 

Layering, a mode by which peach and nectarine trees may be propagated . . 221 

Layers, on facilitating the emission of roots from IM 

Leaves, different tubes which they contain HZ 

, distinct offices of their surfaces Ul 

derive not their first nutriment from the crude sap 115 

theur mode of attachment gfi 
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Leaves, their connexion with tlie roots 8Z 

supposed to be the principal agents of assimilation . . . • — IIA 

, mature, of young plants, effect of their being destroyed . . . 1 IQ 

— elaborate the sap, which is transformed into the substance of plants . 12Q. 

generate the substance of roots - 1 ^ 
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, ratio in which they generate sap 1^ 

elaborate the aqueous sap . . 1^ 

•, the organs by which the crude sap is changed 
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, different actions of mature and immature 31Q 

, young, their action on the air different from that of old ones . Hi 

, direction of their energies in the latter part of summer ... Ill 

, when shaded, become inefficient 321 

, detached, of plants, on their action liiS 

, their efforts to turn their surface to the light 23. 

of Mint, roots produced from 22Q 

Leaf-stalk 

, its returning vessels • 1^ 

, grafting performed on the ^ 

— .■ bunch of Grapes grafted upon Ifil 

Lemon*tree, under high temperature 232 

Ligature, its effect in impeding the return of sap 221 

applied to branches 242 
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Potatoes aOQ. 
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Lime applied for the destruction of insects 21B 

Liquids, their exosmic and endosmic action 31fi 

Lopping, effect of L14 
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Mamme/v Americana 2iQ 
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Mango-tree 24Q 
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originate in the bark . . . . .1113 
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— — , mode of destroying it ..... . 306 
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Ringing . . . . . . . ISO^ 136.221 

its effect on the vine . . . . . . 1:23 

'. Physiological observations upon its effects .... 246 
Roots, on their origin and formation . . . . . 1^ 

are generated by the leaves ...... 1^ 

elongate only by the addition of new parts to their points . . L53 
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— , ascending .... ... 131 

, its channels traced by means of coloured infusions . . M 

ascends through the alburnum .... * . 160 

— — , its circulation most rapid in perpendicular shoots . . 99 

, experiments relating to its ascent .... . 149 

of trees, first put in action by the stems and branches . . Ifift 

, its ascending force ...... . li9 
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, causes of its descent ..... , 92 
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, effect of heat and cold on its motion . . 9SLQi 
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, watery ......... 2iQ 
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Shallot, on its culture ........ 2QA 

Shelter from winds, its effect on trees ...... Li23 

Shoots, their elongation and imperfect growth occasioned by damp heat during 

the night ..... ... 21S. 

Siberian Crab ....... 125 

Silver grain of wood . . . 25 

, a substance similar to it in the cores of fruits fill 

Soil of old gardens injurious to seedling trees . . . . . 12S 

Solar-heat, importance of, in regard to the ripening of forced fruits . . 225 
Spade husbandry ......... 322 

Spanish Chestnut timber, that of Oak liable to be mistaken for it . IM 

Specific gravity of timber felled at different seasons . . 112 

of Oak ....... 132 

of resinous wood . . . 135 

Spiral tubes ........ 86. 90 

Stems .......... laa 

of fruit-trees, beneficial effects of tlieir being protected . . 282 

Strawberry plants on their preparation for early forcing . . 280 

Strawberry . ....... 252 

• , on its cultivation ...... 283. 2flQ 

, production of a mule variety of . . . . 22fi 

, Yellow Chili . . . . . . . . _285 

Stocks, on the effects of different kinds in grafting .... 221 

, their adaptation . . . . . . 222 

, the plum, its effect upon the Apricot ..... 272 

Succulent shoots, cause of their inclination towards the light . . . liiS 
Sulphur, flowers of, a remedy against insects ..... iilB 
Sycamore, specific gravity of its sap . ..Ill 

Temperature, moderate variations of it necessary for v^etation fil 

, effects of its unequal distribution throughout the season . . 123 

, effects of extremes of . . . . . 303 

of forcing-houses . . . . . . . 225 

, effects of a very high one on some species of plants 238 

, an excessively high one sustained in dry air . . 21i> 
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Temperature, effect produced by excess of, on the Nectarine tree . 232 

-: , tropical ........ 225 

for the Pine apple ...... 2fii 

, effect of one too low on the stems of trees . . . . 2&2 

Tendrils of plants, on the motions of . . . . . ■ lfi4 

, their convolute mode of growth explained . . . . 1£8 

of Ampelopsis quinquefolia are attracted to the shade . - ifi-^ 

■ of the Vine . . . . . . . . LQJ 

Tissu cellulaire ........ 187. 149 

tubulaire ........ HQ 

Tissue, Cellular, expands and contracts with change of temperature . - U9 

Timber, its quality affbcted by the season at which it is felled . . . UD. 

, felled in winter, and summer, difference in the specific gravity of . 112 

Trees, propagated not by seeds, inherit the decay of tlie parent stock . . 8^ 

— , component parts of their solid portions consist of very little earthy matter 2i 1 

, upward tendency of their luxuriant shoots . . . 128 

Training of pear-trees ........ 202 

Transplanted standard trees, upon their pruning and management . 283 

Tuberous roots ......... HQ 

Tuberous-rooted plants ...... 1 1 A 132 

Tubers analogous to branches . . . 137 

Uufus montana, reproduction of its bark ..... 1^ 

campestris ........ 341 

suberosa ........ 341 

glabra ......... Ml 

montana ........ lifi 

Utriculi .......... 137 



Variatiok, the constant attendant on cultivation . . .172 

Vegetable mould applied as manure . . . . ia5 

Vegetation increases the susceptibility of cold in plants . . . 03 

, concise view of the theory respecting it . . . . 189 

Ventilation ......... 264 

of forcing-houses ....... ggj 

Vessels, central ....... 86. 121. 191 

, lateral . ........ 122 

of trees are generally capable of an inverted action with regard to the 

motion of fluids ...... . 140 

Vine . . . . . . . . fifl 

, experiments made with its shoots .... 105. 170 

relating to the growth and direction of its tendrils 164, 167 

in order to obtain new varieties of the . . . . LZfi 

, on its grafting ........ 2514 

, composition for stopping its bleeding . . . . IfiJ 

, adaptation of its habits to climate .123 
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Vine, its adaptation for being trained . . . 388 

in pots ........ 22ft. 

crop resulting from a large extent of roots and ample store of true sap . 2S1 

Vidafaba ....... . . 3^ 

— made to root upwards . . . . . . . I5S 

Virginia creeper . . . . . . . . 1 fii 

Vital fluid Ifi9 
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the leaves ........ l£fi 

Walnttt-tree, upon grafting it . . . . 226 

, upon the propagation of its varieties by budding . — 231 

, timber of the . . . • . 231 

Watering of Melons ....... 11)2 

— the stems of newly planted trees . . . 232 

Water-melon, effect of extremes of temperature on . . . . 238 

Weeping trees exempt from certain effects of gravitation . . 122 

Wet seasons ......... 333 

Wind, its effect on exposed trees . . . . 1113 

Wood of the graft and stock retain each their natural character . 95 

Woody matter, its greater deposition on the tmder side of branches, an effect of 

gravitation . . . 12Z 

Wounds in trees ........ ID2 

, their healing ........ l.SO 

Wood-ashes, applied for the destruction of insects . . . 218 
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